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PROTECTION 


Even in familiar waters, a sailor likes the extra 
protection of a lighthouse. 


And, although bankers may be confident of a borrower's 
ability to repay a loan, it’s reassuring to 
have the added protection of field warehousing. 


When a bank makes a loan on inventory 
field-warehoused by Douglas-Guardian its security 

is two-fold. The loan is backed by actual merchandise 

of the borrower and by the field warehouse receipts 

of an experienced company, operating on a nationwide 
scale and accustomed to meeting the high standards 

of service and safety which bankers demand. 


Build profits and loan volume for your bank—with 
complete safety—by recommending loans 
on inventory field warehoused by Douglas-Guardian. 


OUGLAS-GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


“THE BANKERS’ FIELD WAREHOUSE COMPANY” 


NEW ORLEANS |, La., 118 North Front St. 
NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. 
CHICAGO 2, IIl., 173 W. Madison St. 
PHOENIX, Ariz., 3747 East Coolidge 
ATLANTA 2, Ga., Hurt Bldg. 

ALBANY, Ga., PO. Box 241 

FAIRMOUNT, Ind., 114 So. Mill St. 
DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bidg. 
HOUSTON, Texas, P.O. Box 8188 
DETROIT 26, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 
HOLLAND, Mich., 1100 South Shore Drive 


CLEVELAND 23, Ohio, 398 East 232 St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bidg. 
MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. 

MIAMI 50, Fla., 12385 N.W. I7th Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. 


BOISE, Idaho, P O. Box 1351 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bldg. 


FRESNO, Calif., 2052 Colleve Ave. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 293 Bridge St. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniel Bidg. 
TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 


MORE LIGHT ON 


COLUMBUS 12, Ohio, 2585 Shrewsbury Road 


PORTLAND 4, Ore., U.S. Nat'l Bank Bidg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 3, Calif., 785 Market St. 
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“JUST LIKE THE GROWN-UPS ’’ 


Mere cash couldn’t begin to give him that extra feeling of impor- 
tance and prestige that a check does! And when he gets a little 
bigger and enters the business world, he'll find that the convenience 
and safety of transferring money by check is a firmly established, 
basic principle recognized by all good businesses. This being the 
case an important part of any bank’s service is careful consideration 
of the kind and quality of checks it supplies to customers, Thousands 
of bankers have found that the safety and fine appearance of checks 
lithographed on La Monte Safety Papers earn approval from the 
most discriminating customer. Why not ask your lithographer for 
samples . . . or write us direct. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. ( 
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Just a Minute 


September 


N ow comes (it says here) Old 
Stove Roundup Month .. . Well, if 
it takes a high-pressure campaign to 
corral the poor things, September, 
the threshhold of colder weather, is 
probably the time for the job. 

The Roundup presents many prob- 
lems. Should one browse about the 
neighbors’ premises looking for cul- 
inary and/or heating equipment that 
has outlived its usefulness? Or are 
we expected to go no further than 
our own stove? Just when does a 
stove become old? And what does 
one do with a venerable cooker and 
heater when it has been rounded up? 

But, hold on—there’s a good 
chance that you have a new stove. 
In that case is September a total 


UNITED PRESS 


BANKING is a member of the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions, the Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
Society of Business Magazine Editors 


TITLE S. PATENT OFFICE 
NKING—Vol. XLV No. 3. Published monthly 
at 560! Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
Copyright 1954 by the American Bankers 'Asso- 
ciation, Harold Stonier, Executive Vice-president, 
Merle ‘Selecman, Executive 12 36th 
Street, New York 6, N. 


Send Editorial, Subscription and og Communica- 
tions to 12 East 36th St., New York 16, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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loss? Not necessarily. You may well 
be in a position to celebrate Child 
Foot Health Month, another of Sep- 
tember’s nicknames. 


Neckties, Hats, Truth, and Pie 


Breaxine it down into smaller 
units of time, September provides 
divers Days and Weeks. From the 
11th through the 20th we observe 
National Tie Week, and on the 12th 
begins Millinery Promotion for Fall. 
(There’s no time limit on this one; 
presumably it runs right into MP 
for Winter.) National Doll Week 
and Lessons in Truth Week share 
the same dates, 12-19. And we have 
National Sunday School Week and 
Home Fashion Time, 16-25, and Na- 
tional Home Week, 20-27. 


That hardy perennial, Felt Hat 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Secretary of the Treasury George M. 

Humphrey, under whose direction the 

Revenue Act of 1954 was prepared and 

will be administered. See this month’s 

“Washington,” page 36, and “Where 

the New Tax Code Touches Banks,” 
page 40 


and the 


Chicago office Cote fi Motos). 33 South Clark 


treet, Chicago Washington office, 730 
Fifteenth Street, NW. Subscriptions: $5.00 year- 
ly; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00; single copies, 
50 cents. Entered as second-class matter at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, Pa., under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. With the exception of official As- 
sociation announcements, the American Bankers 
Association disclaims responsibility for opinions 
expressed and statements made in articles pub- 


lished in this Journal. 


“Collateral? I’ve never been sick in my 
whole life” 


Day, is the 15th. Cherry Pie Time, 
also celebrated in August, is down 
for the same day. (If you miss this 
one, don’t worry; you can catch it 
again in October, but that'll be your 
last chance. ) 

National Kid’s Day is September 
25, a Saturday, which should work 
out all right. 

On the more serious side are Labor 
Day, the 6th; Constitution Day, the 
17th; and Gold Star Mother’s Day, 


the 26th. 
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Today — every bank 
needs a lift 


All banks can profit by Sedgwick 
Coin Lifts and Correspondence Lifts. 


Many banks need Sedgwick Food Lifts 
or Sedgwick Sidewalk Elevators. 


Most banks can improve the value of 
residential property, in which they or their 
clients are interested, with Sedgwick Resi- 
dence Elevators or Stair Travelors. 


Every bank is impressed by Sedgwick’s 
60 year record of safe, economical equip- 
ment performance. 


SIDEWALK RESIDENCE 
GLEVATORS GEVATORS TRAVELORS 


For complete information address 


dqwick MACHINE WORKS 


154 WEST 15th ST. NEW YORK 11, N. Y 


BANK SIGNS. 


BANK 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze and aluminum . . . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 
2'*x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
2¥%2"'x10"' two lines of copy $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles avaliable 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway Dept.B New York 12, Y. 


An Honored Anecdote 


A BANKING story by Belle S. Ham- 
ilton, reprinted in two other mag- 
azines, is now going into a book. 

Scott, Foresman and Company, 


| educational publishers, plan to use 
| it in a high school composition text, 
| Guide to Modern English, by Richard 


Corbin and Porter G. Perrin. There 
it will serve as an exercise for the 
improvement of oral reading. 

Here’s Mrs. Hamilton’s yarn, 
which first appeared in her “Around 
Our Bank” column in BANKING for 
January 1949: 

A tenant farmer had come into 
the bank to borrow funds for putting 
in a crop of cucumbers. No, he didn’t 
own the land—he was renting it. No, 
he didn’t have any bonds, nor did he 
have a tractor or other automotive 
equipment. Well, yes, he did have 


some mules and a few cattle. The 
loan was arranged. 

That year happened to be a bonan- 
za season for cucumbers. After he’d 
paid off his loan, he had a few hun- 
dred dollars left. As he was stowing 
his money away in his battered old 
wallet and preparing to leave, the 
officer suggested: “Why don’t you 
let the bank take care of that money 
for you? Why not open an account 
with us and let us keep your money 
safe?” 

Quick as a flash the erstwhile 
borrower came back with a question 
of his own: “You got any cows or 
mules?” 

The anecdote was previously re- 
printed in Farm Fare and Coronet. 


Ye “Advertising Comm" 


In compiling a brochure to mark 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 


NEW YORK’S GLASS BANK 


The largest sheets of glass ever cast in the United States 

are installed as the exterior walls of the new Fifth Avenue 

office of Manufacturers Trust Company, New York. Twenty- 

two of the panes, each 10 by 22 feet and weighing 1,500 

pounds, are set in aluminum and steel frames. The five- 

story building’s two street sides will be entirely of glass. 
It will be open for business early this fall 
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“THE VOICE WITH A SMILE” 


IN SHAREOWNER RELATIONS 


“The Voice With a Smile” has 
long been the symbol of telephone 
service. But it doesn’t stop there. 
We try very hard to keep this same 
friendly, courteous spirit of helpful- 
ness in everything we do. 

That applies particularly to our 
relations with shareowners. For with- 
out shareowners there would be no 
telephone service and no telephone 
business. 


One of the distinctive things about 


the ownership of the American Tele- 


phone and Telegraph Company is 
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the great number of small share- 
owners. They are people in all walks 
of life, in every section of the country. 
Many own no other stock. 


Often there are some things they 
would like to know about the busi- 
ness or their securities and we are 
glad to have them communicate 
with us. Sometimes it is a simple 
thing. Sometimes it may be a matter 
that requires quite a lengthy reply. 

In every case we look upon the 
request not as a name or an address 
but as a letter from a friend. And we 


try to answer it in the same spirit. 

In the past year we have answered 
more than 180,000 letters from own- 
ers of our stock and debentures. This 
is in addition to information sent to 
all shareowners. Many a time, when 
it is something in a rush or urgent, 
we speed the reply by telephone. 

It takes a lot of time and work, of 
course, but we consider it a privilege 
and not a chore. Service is our busi- 
ness and efficient and friendly treat- 
ment is not only for customers. It 
is for shareowners, too. 
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When Bill, Joe, and the other boys are con- 
tent—when there’s a song in their hearts— 
then it’s a pretty sure bet that production 
will sing along, too. 

How are you going to keep ’em happy? We 
think we’ve got a good prescription in the 
“Union Pacific West.” The ingredients are— 

Plenty of fresh air and sunshine. 


Lots of room for youngsters to 
kick up their heels. 


Less crowded highways. 


Unusual recreational opportuni- 
ties and scenic vacation areas. 


Those are some of the things that make for a happy family life . . . for con- 
tented workers . . . all of which are reflected in increased production. 


Entirely apart from the important personnel angle, the thirteen states 
served by our railroad offer a wealth of advantages to industries seeking 
a new plant site. 


Agriculture, mining and lumbering provide raw materials . . . adequate 
power and light are reasonably priced . . . good labor easier to obtain. 
And, in terms of transportation, Union Pacific is equipped to furnish the 
finest in freight and passenger service. 


For complete and confidential information regarding available industrial 
sites, contact your nearest U. P. representative or write Industrial Devel- 
opment Department, Room 337, Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific Railroad 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 

its centenary, the Saving Fund §o- 
ciety of Germantown and Its Vicin-. 
ity drew heavily on the first minute 
book for information about the §o. 
ciety’s beginnings. Excerpts from 
the log, woven into the story, give 
quaint, enlightening glimpses of the 
banking business in Pennsylvania a 
hundred years ago. 

Take, for example, the ‘“mana- 
gers’”’ promotional activities. The 
bank opened May 8, 1854, and at 
the board’s June 1 meeting “The 
Comm reported that they had 2,000 
cards handsomely printed and wide- 
ly distributed thro’ the vicinity giy- 
ing information of the plan of oper- 
ations.” A few months later: “The 
Comm appt’d on the subject of ad- 
vertizing & its importance again 
claiming the attention of the meet- 
ing, they were earnestly requested 
to attend thereto.” 

By early 1855 the P.R. campaign 
apparently had accomplished its pur- 
pose: “The Comm on Advertizing 
Report that hand bills were struck 
off and posted & distributed thro’ 
the town and neighborhood; on Mo- 
tion the Comm were released.” How- 
ever, in its second year the Society 
took another flyer: “a card inserted 
weekly in the Germtn Telegraph and 
occasionally in the Public Ledger.” 
The “Comm” was directed to cir- 
culate cards, bills and posters once 
a month. 


Stocks by Instalment 


Tue New York Stock Exchange’s 

“pay as you go” plan for buying 

shares is enjoying quite a boom. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“Stop worrying. We'll get the money 
somewhere. Their credit manager will 
see to that!” 
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A man may, if he knows not 


how to save as he gets, 
keep his nose to 


the grindstone.” 


BETTMANN ARCHIVE 


( hristmas Club members know the value of “saving as they get.” 


For over forty-three years, Christmas Club a Corporation has been 
continuously promoting the value of thrift in achieving individual 


financial security. 


Financial institutions all over the country use the service of 
Christmas Club a Corporation. They have learned that Christmas Club 
builds business by attracting new customers for the other services 


they offer. 


Why not have a staff representative of Christmas Club a Corporation 
call on you? He has every system for efficient operation and a wide 
variety of proven advertising material with which to build a profitable 


program to meet your individual needs. There is no obligation, of course. 


Christmas Club 


Corporation “PAYMENT 


FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


BUILDS SAVINGS + BUILDS CHARACTER + BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS Bee THtS WEEK. 
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INSTANT ACCEPTANCE 


— with no questions asked! 


As the original travelers cheque, backed by con- 
tinvous advertising and promotion since 1891, 
_.§ American Express Travelers Cheques are instantly 

~ recognized and accepted throughout the world. 


ON-THE-SPOT REFUNDS 


—in case of loss or theft! 


e : Your customers can obtain on-the-spot refunds 
: at any of the hundreds of American Express offices 
in the United States and abroad. 


EXCHANGE OF TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES — without charge! 
At any of its world-wide offices, American Express 


will exchange large denomination travelers 
cheques for smaller denominations at no extra 


cost to your customers. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 


— throughout the free world! 


In the United States and overseas, American 
Express will supply your clients with valuable 
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tourist and sight-seeing information and will 
arrange for hotel and ticket reservations and 
private auto rentals. 


UNIFORMED REPRESENTA- 
TIVES —at terminals abroad! 


American Express provides courteous, uniformed 
representatives to serve your customers at princi- 
pal docksides, airports and rail terminals abroad. 
They offer interpreter service, help through cus- 
toms plus expert advice on passports, visas and 
travel regulations—all valuable extras that build 
good will for you. 


MAIL SERVICE —at all 


American Express offices ! 


At our offices, throughout the world, your cus- 
tomers can receive their personal mail and meet 
friends. Just one more good reason why American 
Express Travelers Cheques are at an all-time high 
in popularity—the first choice of travelers the 
world over. 


TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
DELIVERY —by mail or cable! 


An important service, especially now when so 
many of your clients are traveling abroad. For 
those who desire additional funds, American 
Express will make prompt delivery of travelers 
cheques—anywhere in the world. If you haven't 
received your copy of the booklet, “Extend Your 
Travelers Cheque Service Around The World,” 
write us and we will send it by return mail. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS DOES MORE 
FOR YOU BY DOING MORE 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS! 
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Now watch the community’s money go to work! 


When a bank moves in, every- 
body benefits. Here’s what it 
means to you. 


To thrive, a community must have a 
market place, schools, places of wor- 
ship, roads, utilities and all the many 
other institutions and services essen- 
tial to health and welfare. To get most 
of these it must have a ready source 
of available money. That’s where the 
bank comes in. 


Putting Money to Work 
Bank loans made possible by the 


10 


community’s deposits and invest- 
ments help finance the butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker. Banks 
advance mortgage money for new- 
comers, help old settlers to expand, 
and assist in obtaining the funds 
needed for schools, highways and 
other public improvements. 

Most important of all, they put the 
community’s money to work /ocally. 

That means a-great deal because 
wherever money works men and 
women work, too. In the community 
—or the entire nation if you will— 
this results in better living and a 
wider opportunity for all. 


14,000 Banks at Work 


More than 14,000 commercial banks 
across the country are busy making 
money work. They help to make 
money move more safely, swiftly and 
economically into a stream of pay- 
ments that gives life to business in 
every community. 

The Chase National Bank, which 
serves as New York correspondent 
for more than 3,800 U. S. banks, is 
proud to be.a part of the American 
banking system. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CI?Y OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


BANKING 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 

G. Keith Funston, Exchange presi- 
dent, said in a progress report that 
more than 19,000 plans were in force 
and new ones were being started at 
the rate of 100 to 150 a day. Pay- 
ments approached $4,000,000; orders 
were estimated at more than $45,- 
000,000 on the basis of completion. 

Approximately 90% of the start- 
ers are new investors. The average 
account is nearly 75% larger than 
the $40 monthly minimum payment. 

“Experience to date indicates that 
the Monthly Investment Plan is help- 
ing to change the public attitude 
toward stocks—who can buy them 
and how to buy them,” said Mr. 
Funston. “It is also making the 
public aware of the fact that our 
member firms are glad to do business 
with both small and large investors.” 

The most popular stocks have been 
Radio Corporation cf America, Dow 
Chemical, General Motors, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, Standard 
Oil (New Jersey), and General 
Electric. 

Of the investors 67.3% were men, 
16.7% women, and 16% joint ac- 
counts. 


Publicizing Social Security 


A window display at the Brevoort 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, convinced 
President Richard A. Brennan that 
more people should know more about 
Social Security, and he passed along 


his conclusion to Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

“A couple of weeks ago,” he wrote 
her, “we blazoned across our front 
window a banner reading: ‘$85 per 
month is yours when you retire at 
65’ and inviting passersby to come 
in for information and consultation. 
A field representative of the Social 
Security Administration attended 
for an hour daily. His memorandum 
to us showed: number of personal 
interviews, 120; number of persons 
asking for pamphlets, 2,000. 

“Knowing how anxious you are 
to acquaint the greatest possible 
number of persons with information 
on how Social Security may benefit 
them, I thought you would be in- 
terested in our reaction here at the 
bank. 

“We have come to the conclusion 
from our study of the inquiries that 
not only should your present educa- 
tional program be continued, but it 
should be vigorously supplemented. 
Because, in spite of the splendid ef- 
forts shown by your Department, 
there is still great need for spread- 
ing information to the general 
public.” 


George Eastman, Banker 


A BANK had a part in the early 

career of George Eastman. 
Commemorating his 100th anni- 

versary, the Rochester (N.Y.) Sav- 


“My nosy neighbor is watching. Take 
a long time counting it” 
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Use 


Automatic 


Typing 


TO SLASH YOUR 


CORRESPONDENCE COSTS 


Why have typists do the same let- 
ter over and over when it can be 
done automatically at far less cost? 


PUSH BUTTON TYPING is now 
streamlining Bank office corre- 
spondence. With well over half 
of the letter volume falling into 
the routine category, the Auto- 
typist method of precomposed 
letters or paragraphs offers a 
definite saving to any aggressive 
organization. 

Auto-typist machines, operat- 
ing any standard office type- 
writer, can produce neat, error- 
free personal letters at 21/2 times 
the speed of your fastest typist. 
For full information without obli- 
gation, just fill in coupon below. 


American Automatic Typewriter Co. 
Dept. B9, 614 N. Carpenter St. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


Company 
and Title 


LONG... State. 
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Before you spend al 


custi-luminus 


+ 


for LIGHTING, 
NOISE CONTROL, 
REMODELLING, 

or BUILDING... 


Look at 


ceilings! 


THE OVERALL CEILING OF 
LIGHT THAT INCREASES 
OVERALL EFFICIENCY! 


Here is the trend in modern lighting! 
A solid ceiling of light that provides 
soft, shadowless illumination and 
also hides pipes, ductwork and 
sprinkler systems — it modernizes 
old and new buildings! 

Made of unbreakable, corrugated 
LUMI-PLASTIC with noise absorbing 
ACUSTI-LOUVERS, it is glareproof, 
clean and easy to keep clean— 
labeled by Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories for installation under existing 
sprinkler systems! 

Its low cost is quickly offset because 
people see better, feel better, work 
better under an ACUSTI-LUMINUS 
CEILING. Already over 3500 in use. 


Dept. 11,2500 W. North Ave., Chicago 47, Ill. 
Tell me where I can see it! 


Send me your free booklet containing complete 
details about the ACUSTI-LUMINUS CEILINGS! 


Name and fitle. 


Firm name 
Address. 


x City & State. 
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| his own.. 


Luminous Ceilings, "Seng | made the trip to Santo Domingo.” 


“How many payments can I miss before 
you start hounding me?”’ 


ings Bank has published a brochure, 
“George Eastman Worked Here,” 
which recounts his association with 
the banking business and his experi- 
ments with photography. 

Eastman was 20 when elected to 
a clerkship at the Rochester on 
April 8, 1874. The salary was $800 
a year. Like many boys who make 
good in a big way, he “applied him- 
self diligently to his job and ad- 
vanced to first assistant book- 
keeper,” says the brochure. 

In 1877 he decided to spend a va- 
cation in Santo Domingo; his books 
would be audited during his absence, 
as was customary. 

“Shortly before he planned to 


| leave,” recalls the booklet, “George 


talked to fellow employees about his 


| forthcoming trip. It was a building 


engineer from the bank who sug- 
gested to George that he ‘should 
take pictures of his trip.’ This 
chance suggestion altered the course 
of events. Eastman had no exper- 
ience in photography and so was 
advised to take lessons in the ‘art 
of picture taking.’ He took lessons 
at first, but rapidly struck out on 
. George Eastman never 


Working at the bank days, he 


| experimented in his mother’s kitchen 


at night, developed a gelatin emul- 
sion, and made his own dry plates 
in contrast to the wet plates gen- 
erally used. His darkroom was the 
bank vault or a tent in a nearby 
courtyard. 


In September 1881 Eastman re- 
signed from the bank. Using his own 
savings to promote his idea, he 
started the Eastman Dry Plate and 
Film Company which opened an ac- 
count in Rochester Savings. In 1900 
he was elected a trustee, and 
throughout his life ‘“‘retained an at- 
tachment for the bank.” 

J. 


PIAA AI IK 


When a man’s wife buys a $30 hat, 
both of them rave over it. 


With rubber paved streets and 
silent motor engines, the only traffic 
noise will come from the pedestrians 
being hit. 


When you look at the world’s 
debts, you realize experience is a 
dear teacher. 


As far as we’re concerned, they’re 
income tax blankety blanks. 


Sometimes a congressional chap- 
lain must get pretty discouraged. 


The cotton in an all-wool suit 
made of orlon must feel sheepish. 


The old-fashioned family doctor 
is disappearing, and so is the old- 
fashioned family. 


Statistics show marriage is a pre- 
ventive against suicide. Also vice 
versa. 
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This beautiful National “Pacemaxer™ has many 


LARGER KITCHEN —the wish of every home- 


‘ @ ALCOVE-TUB BATHROOM generally found 

et . OUTSIDE with plenty of room for garden 
OFTIONAL EQUIPMENT Ai. Conditioning. 


Select from Dasens of 
Denges ond Pons 


“PACEMAKS! 


Nationwide Showing Seplember 11-12 


Watch iecal newspaper for location of National "PACEMAKER" Open House nearest you! 


YOU/RE INVITED io inspect our nearest OPEN HOUSE SHOWING 


NaTIONAL Homes BuILDER-DEALERS in hundreds of 
cities will put our new ‘‘Pacemaker”’ model on view 
starting Saturday, September 11. Make it a point to 
inspect this distinctive home that outsells and outvalues 
any other home on the market. You’ll see why—more 
than ever—mortgages on National Homes are sound 


long-term investments. 


@ If you are unable to locate a National 
Homes Open House in your area, write us. 
We'll be glad to send a list of convenient 
showings—and a copy of the new ‘‘Pace- 
HOM E-S maker’? Home Selector, just off the press. 
No obligation, naturally. 
NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE INDIANA @ HORSEHEADS 


September 1954 
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For Banking 
in the 
PITTSBURGH 


wt 


Our 23 banking offices located in 
leading commercial and industrial 
communities in the important 
Pittsburgh area—plus our 90 
years’ experience—are available 
to serve all of your financial needs. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“AROUND 
OUR. 


Somermes Miner C. Sloan, presi- 
dent of the Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, Tryon, Oklahoma, 
yearns for the early days when bank- 
ing, although riskier, was a little less 
businesslike and a lot more fun. 

Take the case of the quail-hunting 
bank examiner, for instance: 

“One day this examiner came run- 
ning into my bank,” the 73-year-old 
banker recalled. ‘He had had a pas- 
senger train stop and wait for him. 


“He shoved some papers through 
the window and told me: ‘Miner, I’m 
going on a quail hunt. You examine 
your own bank, fill out these reports, 
and meet me at the train tonight.’ 

“Well, I examined my own bank 
and didn’t cover up a thing. As a 
matter of fact, it was cotton picking 
time and I had overdrafts of $8,000 
and the bank only had a capital of 
$5,000.” 

Mr. Sloan recalled he met the train 
that evening and told the examiner 
he would have had a better report a 
few days earlier. 

“You know what,” Sloan chortled, 
“the guy told me, ‘Then why didn’t 
you date it back?’ ” 


Mz. SLOAN recalls the days, around 
the turn of the century, when bank 
employees themselves often had to 
turn out in an attempt to stave off 
the depredations of horse-mounted 
desperados. 

Mr. Sloan, cashier then at the 
bank which he has served contin- 
ously for 47 years tells how, in May 
1908, a gang of bandits on horseback 


looted the bank after blowing the 
safe. 

“T was rooming about half a block 
from the bank and the landlady 
called me. I grabbed my Winchester 
and ran out in my nightshirt. 


“Tt was a dark night, but I guess 
the bandits spotted me by the white 
gown. They opened fire as soon as 
I stepped out. I fired back, and 
they fired back, too. I shot again at 
their flashes. The spirit was willing 
but my legs wouldn’t carry me any 
farther, so I stayed right there. 

“The bandits took $657, a nice loot 
in those days. The greatest loss, 
though, was to the building. The 
blast had wrecked the interior.” 


**May I help you madam,” the 
teller queried, leaning forward to 
speak to the woman motorist who 
had stopped in front of his cage in 
Tulsa’s Fourth National Bank’s 
drive-in station. 

“No thanks,” she replied, “I just 
drove through to look at the flowers.” 


With a final glance over her 
shoulder, she shifted gears and drove 
off, leaving the teller with a blank 
look on his face. 

That was the first time it hap: 
pened. The tellers are accustomed 
to it now. While bank officials 
haven’t encouraged the practice of 
driving through to view the ter- 
raced gardens that line each side of 
the drive-in, it isn’t condemned, 
either. 

The flower beds include 2,500 
bulbs, so selected that they provide 
a profusion of blooms 11 months of 
the year. As one goes out of season, 
another buds. 

JOHN L. FERGUSON 
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Our letter brought this scene to life 


Not long ago, we received an answer to a letter we 
had written one o: our long-time correspondent 
banks. The reply started out like this: 

“I am enclosing photostatic copies of the original 
minute book of our bank. You'll note that at a 
meeting of our Board of Directors on May 20, 1887, a 
report was made by the president concerning the 
opening of a Pittsburgh account with T. Mellon & 
Sons (predecessor of Mellon National Bank). So far 
as I know, the relationship has been a continuous 
one. I thought you and your associates might be 
interested in this confirmation of your thinking 
about the long-standing relationship which has pre- 
vailed on such a friendly basis through the years.” 

This unusual acknowledgment, as well as many 
other heart-warming replies, resulted from a letter 
and a “50-year certificate” we sent out to a special 


group of these correspondents who have done busi- 
ness with us for 50 years. 

For some time, we had been looking for a way to 
take note of our many long-standing correspond- 
ent bank relationships. After much discussion and 
“head scratching,” one of our officers suggested a 
special 50-year certificate, to be presented to each 
of our correspondents with whom we have had a 
continuous relationship for half a century or more. 

The replies received from these long-time cor- 
respondents are gratifying, indeed. And, like the 
interesting letter from our friend who searched 
his old records, they seem to indicate that our cor- 
respondent relationships are more than ordinary 
business associations. This is no accident. We strive 
to go far beyond the rendering of merely routine 
services to our correspondents — both old and new. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 


CAPITAL $60,100,000 


SURPLUS $160,000,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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It’s 
your business, 
too! 


Officially, Fire Prevention Week is October 3-9 — but to the 
agents of The Home, every week is Fire Prevention Week. 


Fire prevention is of real dollars-and-cents value to the 
community. In advertisements like the one shown on the right, 
The Home is reminding its business insureds that the agent is 
experienced in pointing out trouble before trouble begins. That 
is of interest — dollars-and-cents interest to every banker! 


The Home agent can offer sound, informed assistance to 
businessmen . . . can build a complete insurance program for owners 
of commercial and industrial properties, and help them not to 

have a loss. 


Isn’t that exactly what your bank wants, too? 


CZESZ 
~ Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y¥. 
FIRE ° AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


* THE HOME * 
Company 


YOULL HAVE A BETTER BUSINESS 
WHEN YOUR TROUBLES ARE TAGGED ! 


Most modern businessmen realize the importance of complete insurance 
protection. You rely upon your insurance agent for expert advice 
and professional services in getting this protection. That’s wise. 


But now think of this— © i Ask your Home agent 

about the new Earnings 
that same man, your Home Insurance agent, can also help you Insurance, which provides 
to eliminate trouble spots. He has over a hundred years of that your income will 
Home Insurance experience behind him. He knows what causes aaa continue if your business 


fire and other hazards—and how to stop them. is closed as a result of 


Call on him. He’ll be glad to arrange an expert, friendly inspection other peril covered by 
of your property. If there are any danger spots you'll insurance. 


know about them, and can have them fixed. 


Then, like thousands of other businessmen who have done this, 
you'll have a better, safer business. 


You can insure income, teo. 


yx Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 


* THE HOME* 
Suaurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lone, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE « AUTOMOBILE + MARINE 


The Home, through its agents and’ brokers, is America’s leading insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 


This ad will appear in full color, SATURDAY EVENING POST October 2 + BUSINESS WEEK October 2 
full page size in these publications: TIME October 4 + U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT October 15 
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This department is compiled by 
THEODORE FISCHER of BANKING’S 
staff. 


Savings Bank Post 


—_ 60 savings bank war veterans 
met in Brooklyn, N. Y., to or- 
ganize a Savings Bank Post of the 
American Legion. Quite possibly 
for the first time, a nonveteran led 
a Legion organization meeting. He 
is HARRY M. WYRTZEN, JR., executive 
secretary of the public relations 
Bureau, Group Five Savings Banks 
Association, who worked on the pre- 
liminary arrangements. 


JAMES E. SHELTON, president, ob- 
served on August 1 his 35th anniver- 
sary with Security-First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. 


JOSIAH B. CHANDLER has been ap- 
pointed executive manager of the 
Connecticut Bankers Association, ef- 
fective September 1. He succeeds 
RICHARD RAPPORT, who resigns as 
of that date to become a vice-presi- 
dent of the Hartford National Bank 
and Trust Company. Mr. CHANDLER 
had been an officer of the Interna- 
tional Basic Economy Corporation, 
the company formed by Nelson A. 


M. D. McKinna, assistant manager of 
the Oxnard branch of Security-First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, presents 
junior high school diploma to his son 
Tim in graduation exercises. Long ac- 
tive on the school] board, Mr. McKinna 
was honored by having the new Oxnard 
school named for him 


Heard Along 


Rockefeller to develop varied busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States 
and Latin America. 


Half-Block Move 


power E. CONANT, formerly vice- 
president of Irving Trust Com- 
pany in charge of its office at 39th 
Street and Madison Avenue, New 
York, has joined Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company as vice-president 
in charge of its Madison Avenue 
office between 39th and 40th Streets. 


VicToR F. SCHROETER, assistant 
cashier, has celebrated completion 
of 50 years with National City Bank 
of New York. Senior officials ten- 
dered him a luncheon. He’s the old- 
est man in the bank in point of 
domestic service. MR. SCHROETER 
started with the bank at the age 
of 14 as a page boy. He later took 
evening courses at NYU and Col- 
umbia. 


STETSON B. HARMAN, immediate 
past president of the American In- 
stitute of Banking, has joined First 
National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
as assistant vice-president and trust 
officer. He becomes administrative 
assistant to JOHN ADAMS, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the bank’s state- 
wide trust business. Mr. HARMAN 
was formerly assistant vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer of First Trust 
and Savings Bank of Pasadena, Cal. 


Contracts totaling nearly $500,000 
have been awarded for construction 
of a new building for First EDINA 
NATIONAL BANK, Edina, Minn. The 
bank is only eight years old but 
is the largest suburban bank in the 
Minneapolis area. It will have a 
drive-in window and parking facili- 
ties for 300 cars. 


ANTHONY VROON has joined Mer- 
cantile National Bank of Miami 
Beach, Florida, as a vice-president. 
He had spent 17 years with Prospect 


Frank E. Conant 


Jesse W. Tapp 


Park National Bank of Paterson, 
N. J., where he was first vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer. More recently 
he was an officer in a realty holding 
concern and had continued as a 
consultant to the Paterson bank. 


Tapp Advances 


bere W. Tapp has been named 
vice-chairman of the board of the 
Bank of America. He was formerly 
executive vice-president. Mr. TAPP 
is to transfer his activities to the 
bank’s Los Angeles headquarters 
about September 1. 

He is currently a member of two 
of President Eisenhower’s commis- 
sions: the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy and the Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Policy. He is 
also chairman of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association and a member of 
the A.B.A. Credit Policy Commis- 
sion. 


CLARENCE M. STEWART has con- 
cluded an association of 40 years 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis with his retirement on 
August 1. He was vice-president 
and manager of the Little Rock 
branch. At a testimonial luncheon 
he received a set of luggage from 
the directors of the Little Rock 
branch, and the employees tendered 
him a dinner at which he received 
a portable radio and an electric 
shaver. Mr. STEWART is succeeded 
by FRED BURTON, vice-president at 
the branch. Mr. BURTON is an alum- 
nus of The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Class of 1942. 
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ain Street 


R. E,. Jackson Paul E. Davis 

At Florida Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Winter Park, PAUL E. DAvIs 
has advanced to executive vice- 
president; R. E. JACKSON to cashier. 
Both men are alumni of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking—Mr. DAvIs 
is Class of 1941; Mr. JACKSON, 
Class of 1954. 


MARVEL O. WATSON, assistant 
cashier of the Farmers Bank of the 
State of Delaware has been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to the Del- 
aware State Board of Education. 


KENNETH S. FLETCHER and FRED- 
RICK B. MUMFORD advanced to trust 
officer at Industrial National Bank 
of Providence, R. I. 


S. CLARK BEISE, president of Bank 
of America, San Francisco, is one 
of the six business leaders recently 
elected to the board of trustees of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment. 


Howarp B. SMITH, president of 
the Middletown (Conn.) Savings 
Bank, has been appointed to the 
board of directors of the National 
Thrift Committee. There are five 
other savings bankers on the com- 
mittee: HENRY S. KINGMAN, presi- 
dent, Farmers & Mechanics Savings 
Bank, Minneapolis; ROBERT W. 
SPARKS, vice-president, Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, New York; FREDERICK W. 
BARKER, president, Syracuse (N. Y.) 
Savings Bank; A. L. KELLEY, presi- 
dent, Providence (R.I.) Institution 
for Savings; and HARRY KNOx, vice- 
president, Franklin Institution for 
Savings, Newark, N. J. 


September 1954 


CarL E. Kocu, realtor and chief 
appraiser for Mellon National Bank 
and Trust Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed manager of real es- 
tate in the bank’s trust department. 
He was for 12 years associated with 
the Federal Housing Administration. 


LESTER V. SANDERSON has been 
named vice-president and manager 
of the Chico office of Anglo Califor- 
nia National Bank. He succeeds 
L. R. Brown, who resigned to be- 
come president of the First National 
Bank of Oroville, Calif. 


G. ARNOLD Hart, M.B.E., and R. D. 
MULHOLLAND have been named as- 
sistant general managers of the 
Bank of Montreal. 


Pittsburgh Merger 


TRUST COMPANY and 
FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, both 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., have merged and 
the resulting bank, the FIDELITY 
TRUST COMPANY, has become a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. 
The new bank is included in the 
115 largest banks in the nation with 
deposits of about $200,000,000. JoHN 


The National Bank of Jackson, Michi- 
gan, was “completely” decorated for 
the Jackson Freedom Festival, celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Republican Party in Jackson 


A. ByYERLY, president of Fidelity 
Trust Company, is president of the 
new bank, and CHARLES A. MCCLIN- 
tock, formerly president of The 
Colonial Trust Company, is chair- 
man of the board. 


A. S. “Chico” CHAVES has an- 
nounced his resignation as cashier 
and comptroller of the Live Stock 
National Bank, Omaha, Nebraska, 
effective September 1 to become as- 
sociated with the firm of W. D. 
Messenger, certified public account- 
ant, with headquarters in Lincoln, 
Nebr. Mr. CHAVES is to direct and 
supervise the banking service of this 
firm, which includes bank auditing, 


Ernest Kreher, an original director of Marine Bank and Trust Company, Tampa, 
Florida, cuts the 100-pound anniversary cake on the bank’s 40th birthday 
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Less time traveling more time there! 


FLY UNITED TO THE CONVENTION 


of the 


AMERICAN BANKER’S 
ASSOCIATION 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Oct. 17-20 


Enjoy United’s fast, dependable Mainliner® 
service to Philadelphia or New York, make a quick 
connection and arrive at the Convention as fresh and 
relaxed as when you started. United offers round-trip 
discounts, a half-fare family plan and many other 
economies including famous low-cost Air Coach serv- 
ice featuring wide-aisle, 2-abreast seating comfort. 

Expert Trip planning service and reservation assist- 
ance. Just call your nearest United Air Lines ticket 
office or an authorized travel agent for complete de- 
tails and information. 


IST CLASS AND AIR COACH MAINLINER 
SERVICE COAST-TO0-COAST 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 
Contact your local United Office 
or write 
M. M. MATHEWS, SUPT. 
(UNITED 
United Air Lines y 


5959 S. Cicero Ave. 
Chicago 38, Ill. 


management, special examinations, 
and internal operations. 


At Manufacturers Trust Company, 
New York, EDWARD C. MAHER and 
JOHN A. WAAGE were appointed vice. 
presidents in the Foreign Depart- 
ment; LEONARD D. DRAPER, JR., ke- 
comes vice-president in the security 
analysis department; and PETER 
WHITE, formerly with the bank, re- 
turns as vice-president in charge of 
credits. 


JAMES D. LARSON, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of 
Northwestern National Bank, Min- 
neapolis, has joined the staff of 
Richard Stebbins and Associates, 
bank advertising agency in Minne- 
apolis. 


The CANTON (Ohio) NATIONAL 
BANK recently observed its 100th 
anniversary. 


BERNARD KAHN has been elected 
vice-president in charge of adver- 
tising and public relations for the 
Exchange National Bank of Chicago. 
He had been the bank’s public rela- 
tions director, and is a former news- 
paperman. 


Hector A. GILMAN, manager of 
the Arctic office of the Industrial 
National Bank of Providence, R. I, 
has been appointed district super- 
visor over six of the bank’s offices. 


WILHELM R. MESENBRINK, vice- 
president of the First National Bank 
in St. Louis, was appointed to the 
national advisory board of Valpa- 
raiso University, Valparaiso, In- 
diana. 


ELMER T. SCHALL, assistant vice- 
president of Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix, has been elected secretary- 
treasurer of the Arizona Bankers 
Association. Mr. SCHALL succeeds 
Rosert H. WHITACRE who resigned 
to accept a position in the east. 


A recent issue of the Providence 
Sunday Journal featured a lengthy 
“profile” on T. DAWSON BROWN, 
president of the Industrial National 
Bank, largest bank in Rhode Island. 
The paper calls Mr. BROWN a “new 
kind of bank president.” His desk 
is in the open where he can be 
reached by everyone, he makes and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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when the kitchen-laundry equipment 


in a mortgaged home is General Electric 


The homeowner with a General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundry hasa truly up-to-date house, 
one he’s proud to maintain, thus protecting 


your interests in the property. 


More liquid property. The house with a 
modern G-E Kitchen-Laundry is easier to re- 
sell. That’s because women want an efficient 
General Electric Kitchen-Laundry in the home 


they buy. 


L- 


X More stable values. General Electric equip- 


ment is dependable. For example: today there 
are more than 3,500,000 G-E Refrigerators in 


use 10 years; some for 15 and 20 years. 


More willing to meet payments. The home- 
owner and his family appreciate the timesaving 
and worksaving G-E appliances, take more 


pride in their investment. 


Preferred values. 55 out of every 100 women say they 
believe General Electric makes the best household 
appliances. These are figures from impartial national 
surveys. People know from experience that General 


Electric consistently offers sound and dependable values. 
Lower operation and maintenance cost of General 
Electric kitchen and laundry appliances help to offset 
the home buyer’s monthly payments. 


Are you offering BOTH of these finance plans? 


Thenew homeandthe “Packaged Mortgage.” When G-E 
equipment is included in a long-term ‘‘Packaged Mort- 
gage,”’ the added monthly cost to the mortgage is no 
more than that for a typical telephone bill. 


Remodeled houses and the Open-end Mortgage. The 
same favorable, low monthly repayment terms are 
offered by including the value of the General Electric 
Kitchen-Laundry equipment in the existing mortgage. 


By making these most favorable repayment terms available, the homeowner is not obligated 
to heavy, short-term loans which may interfere with the regularity of mortgage payments. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Do you know 


HOW MUCH 
YOU TO SUPE 


Present day repurchase agreements eliminating the problem 
of disposal in the event of foreclosure have increased the 
acceptance of manufactured goods as collateral for inventory 
loans. At the same time, they have added greatly to the 
bank’s volume of costly, time-consuming posting and account- 
ing. The solution to this expense problem lies in our Monthly 
Value and Stock Reports. 


Our record becomes your record. A glance at these day-to- 
day reports which show— What has taken place, What the 
position is now and What the prospects are—will convince 
you there is no need of keeping duplicate records. 


These time-tested reports which have set the standard for the 
industry have again been modernized and are today years 
ahead of the field. These exclusive advantages plus experi- 
enced warehouse supervision and high limits of comprehensive 
liability insurance are reasons for calling New York Terminal 
to review any inventory situation. A qualified representative 
will show you how to extend maximum credit with minimum 
risk at lower cost to you and your customers. 


WAREHOUSE OF 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


receives his own phone calls, has 
never refused to see anyone, visits 
ill employees, and: is at his degk 
each morning at 7! He once started 
flying lessons, but bank officials put 
a stop to that. 


P. R. PASCOE has been named 
president of Northern Minnesota Na- 
tional Bank, Duluth, succeeding 
LEWIs G. CASTLE who has been 
named administrator of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion. ALEXANDER M. CASTLE and 
H. WARNER GRIGGS have been named 
vice-presidents. 


ELMER LEE FINGAR on September 1 
joins The Westchester Bank & Trust 
Company, New Rochelle, Y., as 
vice-president and senior trust of- 
ficer in charge of the trust division. 
Mr. FINGAR had been for many years 
chief clerk and head legal assistant 
in the Surrogate’s Court in West- 
chester County. He is co-author of 
New York Wills — Testamentary 
Trusts, published in 1949, and for 
the past five years has been lecturer 
and member of the staff of the 
summer sessions of the Practicing 
Law Institute. 


The First NATIONAL BANK of 
Elmwood Place, Ohio, is erecting a 
new building about two blocks from 
the location it has occupied since 
1902. 


First WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK, 
Milwaukee, was host recently to 22 
college economics teachers who are 
participating in the University of 
Wisconsin’s “Economics in Action” 
program. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 24) 


“They’ve got a lot in common—and 
even more in preferred” 
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The strongest asset 


a bank can own 
m winning 


customers.... 


The prestige and enormous 
popularity of TV’s most honored 
syndicated show can be yours! 


VICTORY AT SEA is the perfect medium for 
a bank’s selling message. 


Unequalled for building prestige, it has won more 
awards than any other syndicated TV program. 


Even more important: its tremendous audience 
appeal. In 23 out of 25 cities in which audiences 
have been measured, this thrilling series of 26 half- 
hour shows attracted more viewers than shows 
that were previously or subsequently in the same 
time period. 

Because every episode is packed with drama and 
excitement for the entire family, your messages on 
VICTORY AT SEA can sell your every service. 


Syndication by NBC Film Division brings you 
exclusive sponsorship of this network-quality pro- 
gram in your own local area. Because sponsors in 
many other areas share its cost, your expense is a 
small fraction of the total rate. Thus, your cost per 
thousand viewers is amazingly low. 


It will reward you to study the successes other 
banks have enjoyed with VICTORY AT SEA. For 
example, the First National of St. Louis reports, 
“very favorable response... excellent choice.” 
Writes First Federal of St. Petersburg, Florida, 
“Highly pleased.” 


OTHER TOP-RATED NBC FILM DIVISION SHOWS 
TO BUILD BUSINESS FOR YOU! 
Adventures of THE FALCON starring Charles McGraw 


in 39 exciting half-hour mysteries. 


BADGE 774 starring Jack Webb in 48 thrilling half-hour 
programs. 


PARAGON PLAYHOUSE with host Walter Abel, starring 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 39 half-hour dramas of all types. 


HOPALONG CASSIDY starring William Boyd in 52 half- 
hour and 54 one-hour western adventures, 


For more information and availabilities . . . call, write or wire 


NBC FILM 


SERVING ALL SPONSORS. 


DIVISION 


.. SERVING ALL STATIONS 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. © Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. © Sunset & Vine Sts., Hollywood, Calif. 
In Canada: RCA Victor, 225 Mutual St., Toronto; 1551 Bishop St., Montreal 
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MAIN STREET (Continued) 


Howarp E. SEyMour of Franklin 
National Bank of Franklin Square, 
N. Y., has been elected personnel 
director. 


The August issue of Fortune fea- 
tures an article on “Eugene Black, 
Banker to the World.” It tells a 
lot about Mr. BLACK, and also, the 
intricate workings of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, of which he is presi- 
dent. 


Brink’s Incorporated, well-known 
money-moving organization, has 
celebrated its 95th anniversary. 
J. D. ALLEN, board chairman, has 
rounded out his 50th year with the 
company. These two anniversaries 
are featured in the latest issue of 
Brink’s Messenger, the firm’s quar- 
terly employee magazine. 


C. Paut HULTEN is now vice- 
president at The San Francisco 
Bank. 


WALTER B. CHASE, president of 
the Hyannis (Mass.) Trust Company 
has retired after 50 years with his 
bank. He is succeeded as president 


by GERARD C. BESSE. WILLIAM P. 
LOVEJOY, JR., has been named trea- 
surer; EDWARD H. WHITE, assistant 
treasurer. 


FREDERICK HAINFIELD, JR., has 
been named president and a director 
of the Long Island Trust Company, 
Garden City, New York. He suc- 
ceeds EpwArRD A. NASH, resigned. 


Savings Banks Merge 


irving Savings Bank and The 
American Savings Bank, both of 
New York City, have merged, the 
new institution becoming the AMER- 
ICAN IRVING SAVINGS BANK. ROBERT 
A. BARNET, president of Irving, be- 
comes board chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer of the new bank. 
HENRY R. SUTPHEN, JR., president 
of American, is new president. JOHN 
H. HAMMETT, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Irving, continues in that 
office in the merged institution. Com- 
bined assets exceed $143,000,000. 


ROBERT L. GARRETT been 
named trust investment officer of 
Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz. He was formerly an assistant 
trust investment officer at Provi- 
dent Trust Company, Philadelphia. 


A recent issue of the Fremont 
(Nebr.) Guide and Tribune describes 
the horticultural pursuits of C. C. 
NEUMANN, chairman and president 
of the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Oakland, Nebr., who 
has just won his fifth grand prize 
in the Nebraska Gladiolus Society 


Carl A. Bimson, right, president of Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, 

presents “diplomas” to four high school teachers who went to school at the 

bank. The business education instructors spent five weeks at the bank in a 

summer program aimed at shaping “classroom techniques to the needs of 
modern-day business firms” 


Henry Sutphen Robert Barnet 


Show in Omaha. It was his fourth 
grand prize in a row. MR. NEUMANN 
is a former member of the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 


Harry J. Nutt, assistant mana- 
ger of the Seattle office of the Bank 
of California, N.A., has reached 
retirement after 42 years with the 
bank. He and Mrs. NUTT are now 
enjoying a trip through Europe 
which is to last several months. 


JOSEPH T. SHARKEY, vice-chair- 
man and majority leader of New 
York’s City Council, has been elected 
a trustee of The Dime Savings Bank 
of Williamsburg, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Activity Up North 


City NATIONAL BANK of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, has had a busy year. 
Between June 30, 1953, and June 
30, 1954, the bank qualified as a 
national banking association, be- 
came a member of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation (not 
required by national law in the 
territories), and a member of the 
Federal Reserve System—the only 
bank outside the continental limits 
of the United States to hold such 
membership. In the year, deposits 
increased 89%, capital accounts 
increased over 400%, and the bank 
was designated as “Active General 
Depositary” by the United States 
Treasury. 


EUGENE H. GrAy and CHARLES F. 
BUTLER were elected trust officers of 
the Bank of California, N.A., San 
Francisco. 


ROBERT FOSTER DEWEY is new 
head of the trust department of the 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix. He succeeds GEoRGE J. 
KUNZE, who retired as vice-president 
and senior trust officer on July 31. 
Mr. and Mrs. KUNZE have left on a 
long-planned trip to Hawaii. Upon 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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The men from The First have your 
territory well in hand! 


We have ten Divisions in our Commercial Depart- 
ment and one is yours, and we believe it worth your 
while to know about it. 


Division F—your Division—is a little different 
than the others. All the others are organized by 
industries, each handling a group of industries no 
matter where located. This is our way of developing 
specialists who come to know the problems of par- 
ticular businesses inside and out. 


But Division F serves only one field— Banks and 
Bankers. Within this Division we operate by terri- 
tories with permanent teams assigned to each area. 


The team assigned to your territory travels and 
works only in your territory. It is their business 
to know banks and bankers in that section, and, 


when called upon, to draw on the resources of 
The First to counsel and help correspondent banks 
with local problems. 


If you know the “‘men from The First” in your 
section of the country you know that they are like 
home folks—so intimately do they understand the 
people and businesses you deal with. 


These banking specialists are the channel through 
which the resources and knowledge and facilities that 
result from our world-wide operations flow to you. 


The services we can render you as a correspondent 
bank are too many to detail here. Some are exclusive 
with The First. Why not let us tell you about them? 
Just ask us to have a man from The First call on you 
—at your convenience. 


- Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forcan, Vice-Chairman 


V. AMBERG, Vice-President 


Gaytorp A. FREEMAN, Jr., Vice-President 


Homer J. Livincston, President 


Water M. Heymann, Executive Vice-President 


Hueco A. Vice-President 
HERBERT P. Snyper, Vice-President 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Whether it’s “topping-off” a rough bronc 

or managing the financial affairs of our growing 
west, skill and enterprise are proven assets. 

Forty-five years of specialized banking experience 

make Continental a “top hand,” too. We 
welcome the opportunity of serving you and your 

customers in furthering your 
business interests in Utah and the west. 


The Continental Bank 


and Trust Company 
OF SALT LAKE CITY 


MAIN OFFICE: 200 South Main Street 
CENTRAL BRANCH: 1575 South Main Street 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


their return, Mr. KUNZE will take 
over the management of one of the 
bank’s downtown Phoenix business 
properties. 


PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Langhorne, Pa., 
has opened its Feasterville branch, 
This is the second new branch in 
four months, as one was opened in 
Penndel in April. 


VicToR M. CAVANAUGH has ad- 
vanced to cashier of Marine Bank 
& Trust Company, Tampa, Fla. 


The FARMERS STATE BANK of 
Grass Lake, Mich., has been con- 
solidated with the NATIONAL BANK 
OF JACKSON, Mich. 


These promotions have been an- 
nounced by Broad Street Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia: ADOLPH LorcH, 
executive vice-president; WALDEN 
J. RICHARDSON, vice - president; 
JAMES M. NEWELL, vice-president 
and trust officer. 


Mrs. LEILAND ATHERTON IRISH has 
been named a director of Holly- 
wood State Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
President WADE BENNETT believes 
she is the first woman to become a 
bank director in that city. 


J. HOWARD CRAVEN has been 
named associate economist of Bank 
of America, San Francisco. 


O. Kurtz, JR., has ad- 
vanced to vice-president of American 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. 


E. Perry SPINK has been named 
executive vice-president and a di- 
rector of Liberty Bank of Buffalo. 
He’s active in the New York State 
Bankers Association and is a former 
member of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Development Committee of the 
A.B.A. 


William Kurtz E. Perry Spink 


-where banking is everybodys business 


Member Federal Reserve System @ Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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David Couke E. E. Sullivan 


At City Bank, Detroit, Davin H. 
CouKE advanced to vice-president 
and comptroller; EMMETT E. SUL- 
LIVAN becomes vice-president; F. 
WALTER URCH, assistant trust of- 
ficer. 


R. PETER BADIE and LEONARD J. 
ScHMELZ have advanced to vice- 
presidencies at the Bank of New 
York. 


The ANDOVER (Mass.) NATIONAL 
BANK has announced plans for a fall 
opening of its new North Andover 
branch. 


Banks Saluted 


Employees of the nation’s banks 
received a special salute when the 
Ballantine Brewery dedicated its 
radio and television broadcasts of 
a New York Yankee baseball game 
to the men and women who handle 
the country’s monetary affairs. Mel 
Allen, sportscaster, described the 
many different people involved in the 
operation of a bank and the many 
different functions performed by 
modern banks. 


First NATIONAL BANK of Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., held an open house 
in its new ultra-modern $500,000 
building on its 75th anniversary. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH BAIRD, formerly 
vice-president of Citizens & South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta, has 
been elected president of the Moul- 
= Banking Company in Moultrie, 


Washington, Conn., which had no 
bank, now has one and another will 
open shortly. The LITCHFIELD SAv- 
INGS SociETy already has opened 
its branch there, and the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Litchfield is to have 
a Washington branch soon. 


WHO RULES THE ROOST? 


Comes now a hint that we should use 
our advertising space to tell the bankers 
about how much we sell instead of 
talking so much about the machinery we 
buy and the gadgets we develop. We 
don’t agree. Our small, select reading 
audience is made up of analysts who 
can easily figure out that we must be 
selling else why would we need so many 
new mechanical things to produce. 


It probably is true, however, that with 
so much focusing on producing, and so 
much discussion on methods, one 
sometimes gets the impression that 
production dominates industry. Not so! 
Production people are vocal and factual 
and persistent. They study and test and 
invent. But the primary reason why they 
do such a swell job is because an effective 
sales staff is swamping them with business. 


No organization could for long be 
successful if any one division had a 
corner on talent. Balance is the thing 
that does the trick and, while at times the 
pendulum swings from one interesting 
facet to another, it keeps swinging only 


because balance exists and the power to 
keep it moving is smoothly applied as 
the swing changes. Right now it is more 
interesting to talk about methods rather 
than sales, because methods are getting 
the greatest face-lifting job in the history 
of industry. But don’t ever forget that 
the self-starting salesman builds the 
business that makes necessary the 
creation of pushbutton production. 


In our organization we keep an eagle 
eye on this thing called balance. From 
time to time we spark more to the 
performance of a machine as compared 
to the performance of a man, but despite 
our admiration for a beautiful machine, 
we realize that it would look sad indeed 
if it had to be covered with a tarpaulin 
because the orders were not there to 
keep it busy. We must possess a certain 
amount of balance because no one part 
of our business has ever been able to 
catch up to the other, and asa 
consequence there is a continuing 
challenge which translates into improved 
quality and service. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E UXE CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


CHECK PRINTERS 


AND SPECIAL 
CORRESPONDENCE! 


Impressive "write" 
at low cost! 


THE NEW 


Smith-Corona TYPEWRITER 


EE how easily you can achieve a crisp, clean, print-perfect A+ the same time— 


quality of “write” in all your letters, special reports an 
presentations. This new Smith-Corona Car 
writer gives you just that —a distinctive, sharp and even, yet 


warm and friendly impression. 


Your secretary will have the finest office typewriter possible — 
the Smith-Corona “Eighty-Eight” Secretarial. And then, not 
an attachment but built right in, the dual-purpose feature — 


SEE THE 
ALL-NEW 


SECRETARIAL 


n-Ribbon type- 


Carbon-Ribbon (in addition to the easily interchanged fabric 


ribbon). Let us show you the “write”. 


CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA FULL- 
LINE DEALER or BRANCH OFFICE 
(See your Classified Telephone Directory) 


Smith-Corona Inc Syracuse 1 N Y Other factories in Toronto, Brussels, Johannesburg. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Mechinessand Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons and Ribbons. 


CARROLL R. SPEARMAN was elected 
@ senior vice-president of the Mer- 
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cantile National Bank, Dallas. He 
had been executive vice-president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
San Antonio. Mr. SPEARMAN is an 
alumnus of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


PETER B. CURLIN, assistant vice- 
president of First American Na- 
tional Bank of Nashville, Tennessee, 
has been commissioned a Kentucky 
Colonel on the staff of Governor 
Lawrence W. Weatherby of Ken- 
tucky. 


THE First BANK & TrRusT Com- 
PANY of Pensacola invited friends to 
visit its new bank building during 
regular banking hours all through 
opening week. It published a little 
booklet entitled “Your New Bank 
Building.” 


Ray A. ABBOTT was elected vice- 
president of American Bank and 
Trust Company, Baton Rouge, Lou- 
isiana. He has been connected with 
the bank from its beginning, and 
has served on the board of directors 
and the executive committee. 


GoRDON H. TURRENTINE has re- 
signed as vice-president of Texas 
National Bank of Houston to ac- 


cept appointment as secretary and 
assistant general manager of the 
Houston Chamber of Commerce. 


THOMAS E. MCFARLAND, assistant 
trust officer of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, New 
York, has received the Leroy E. Sny- 
der Memorial Award given annually 
to the city’s outstanding young man. 


Tribute to Breidenthal 


AURICE L. (“Cotton”) BREIDEN- 

THAL, president of the Secur- 
ity National Bank of Kansas City, 
Kans., has retired as chairman of 
the Bank Management Commission, 
Kansas Bankers Association, after 
19 years in that position. 

Tribute to Mr. BREIDENTHAL and 
his long service on behalf of better 
banking is paid by Lioyp C. RIGGs, 
editor of Bank News, in a recent 
issue of that magazine. The article, 
“Well Done, ‘Cotton,’” recalls that 
in 1935 Kansas was one of the first 
states to organize a bank manage- 
ment commission and that the Kan- 
sas City banker, who had done much 
of the spade work, was its logical 
head. 

“As middle-aged and older bank- 
ers well remember,” writes Mr. 


This scene, circa 1900, shows the special row of tellers’ windows for ladies at the 

Fifth Avenue Bank, now the Fifth Avenue branch of The Bank of New York. 

This historic landmark is to be razed to make way for a modern bank building 

which is to “preserve the spirit of the old historic offices.” Bank of New York 

will move one block south while construction is in progress, a move which will 

be made when the site is vacated by Manufacturers Trust Company which is 
moving across Fifth Avenue 


This is a bank—and inside it is com- 

pletely up to the minute. It’s the Han. 

overton, Ohio, branch of the Farmers 
National Bank of Salem 


Riggs, “Kansas bankers and others 
were a scared lot in those days. 
They ‘had been through the wringer,’ 
had been the victims of much un- 
warranted abuse. They needed some- 
one to give them ‘a shot in the arm.’ 
‘Cotton’ Breidenthal and the new 
commission filled this need.” 

Under his chairmanship the com- 
mission, among other things, pushed 
the introduction of service charges 
én Kansas banks, organized bank 
management clinics by bank size 
groups, encouraged budgeting by 
banks, promulgated a Government 
bond program, instituted salary sur- 
veys, promoted the “Financial In- 
stitutions” course at the University 
of Kansas. 

Mr. BREIDENTHAL’S successor as 
chairman is L. M. (Mike) SCHWARTZ, 
president of the Citizens State Bank, 
Paola. JoHN A. ADAIR, president of 
the Exchange National Bank, Atchi- 
son, is vice-chairman, a new office. 


The RmpGewoop (New York) SAV- 
INGS BANK has announced a major 
expansion program for its main 
office. A four-story addition will be 
erected and there will be drive-in 
service—the first savings bank in 
New York to provide such a facility. 


The First NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
BANK of Roanoke, Virginia, has 
begun a construction program to 
provide a new addition and modern- 
ize its existing facilities. The job is 
to be completed‘ late this year or 
early next year. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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A GYPsy can read playing cards and try to foretell 
the “future.” But a company’s business “future” 
depends on the sales ability and sales effectiveness 
of its sales staff. 


Today’s buyers have to be sold—and selling to 
industry requires calls and calls. For surveys show 
that anywhere from three to six men may enter into 
the purchase of a product or service. Frequently, 
certain key buying influences remain unknown to 
the salesman. 


That’s why progressive, profit-minded management 
utilizes the high-speed, low-cost tools of business 
paper advertising to help their salesmen in making 
contacts and extending their reach and penetration 
among their customers and prospects. Business mag- 
azines are edited for specific audiences. And, by 
selecting publications aimed at its key markets, a 
company can place its sales message on the desk of 
its customers and prospects, month after month— 
simultaneously . . . and at pennies per call. 


Fortunes are 
told with 


playing 
cards...but 


There is no faster, less expensive way of building 
product recognition; of breaking down buying re- 
sistance; of expanding and developing new markets; 
and of extending and increasing the effectiveness of 
salesmen’s time than by the use of business maga- 
zine advertising. 


THAT’S WHY WE SUGGEST: If you have a financial 
interest or responsibility in a company, you will 
want to encourage the company’s management 
in the adequate use of Business Publication Ad- 
vertising to build and protect its markets. 


The question of a salesman’s 
time is discussed in our in- 
teresting 8-page booklet, 
*‘“How Many Accounts 
Can Your Salesmen Han- 
dle?”’. We will be happy to 
send you a copy without 
cost or obligation. Write 
today for your copy. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


App 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


HEADQUARTER S FOR 
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JUNE 30, 1954 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


KEEP your 
CONTACTS with 


JAPAN 
through 


THE FUJI BANK tro. 


Head Office: Chiyodaku Tokyo 
184 Branches throughout Japon 


Overseas 
London Branch: 1/4 Coptholl 
Angel Court, london, E.C. 2 
New York Representative Office: 
Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Calcutta Representative Office: éth-Floor, 
Mookerjee House, 17 Brabourne Road, 
Calcutta-1 


Chambers, 


Warren K. Young’ F. C. Eddowes 


MAIN STREET (Continued) 


WARREN K. YOUNG, comptroller of 
the Denver (Colo.) National Bank, 
is representative of the Class of 1954 
to the board of regents of The Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 


FREDERIC C. EDDOWES has re- 
signed as cashier of Marine Bank & 
Trust Company, Tampa, Fla., to be- 
come a vice-president of Thrifti- 
Check Service. He is to devote his 
time to assisting the firm’s client 
banks to adopt cost-saving internal 
systems. 


Officials of the New Jersey all- 
amateur men’s single tennis cham- 
pionships were surprised to find that 
one of the entrants was the state’s 
Democratic Governor ROBERT B. 
MEYNER. GOv. MEYNER lost in the 
first round to GUSTAVE E. WIEDEN- 
MAYER, executive vice-president and 
cashier of the National Newark & 
Essex Banking Company—a Repub- 
lican. 


STEPHEN H. FIFIELD, vice-presi- 
dent and director of advertising and 
public relations of the Barnett Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville, Fla., is to 
retire on January 1 after a 50-year 
banking career. From September 1 
until the retirement date he will be 
on a leave of absence. 


Stamford (Conn.) Trust Company 
has announced these promotions: 
WILLIAM A. MURPHY, executive vice- 
president; J. GORDON ATKINS, vice- 
president and secretary; FRANK H. 
KIRK, vice-president; JAMES A. 
WEIR, treasurer. Both Mr. MURPHY 
and Mr. WEIR are past-presidents of 
Stamford Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


ERIE County SAVINGS BANK, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., is celebrating its 100th 
anniversary. 


WILLIAM WATSON was promoted 
to vice-president and comptroller of 
Union Bank & Trust Co. of Los An- 
geles. 


Edward A. Nash L. S, Armstrong 

EDWARD A. NASH has been elected 
president of the Lafayette National 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. He had re- 
signed as president of Long Island 
Trust Company, Garden City, N. Y,, 
tc join Lafayette National. 


LEWIs S. ARMSTRONG, president of 
the St. Joseph Valley Bank, Elkhart, 
Ind., was named “Citizen of the 
Year’ by the local American Legion 
Post. He has been active in many 
civic enterprises as well as in the 
Indiana Bankers Association and 
the American Bankers Association. 


GENEVIEVE MCAULIFFE, telephone 
operator, and WILLIAM C. STAUSS, 
assistant cashier, have been honored 
on completion of 50 years with First 
National Bank in St. Louis and 
predecessor institutions. 


Construction has started on the 
35th branch of CITIZENS NATIONAL 
Trust & SAVINGS BANK of Los An- 
geles. 


George H. Judd, left, Ohio’s oldest bank 
director, is pictured here on his 96th 
birthday with the runner-up, Charles A. 
Keplinger, who is almost 95. Mr. Judd 
has been a director of First National 
Bank, Alliance, for 50 years. Mr. Kep- 
linger is vice-president, chairman of 
the executive committee, and member 
of the board of Canton National Bank 
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NATIONAL 
BANK 
Largest Bank in the Rocky Mountain States a B 


IT’S EASY TO 
DO BUSINESS IN 


CANADA 


«+. With the help of 
The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Canada, the world’s third largest trading 
nation, is expanding in all branches of 
commerce and industry. Although Canada is 

a country of vast distances, its 5 major markets 
are easily reached through a network 

of modern transportation facilities. 


In each of the 32 urban centers which contain 
44% of Canada’s population . . . and 

in many small communities where the remaining 
56% live or do business . . . The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has at least one branch. 
This great chain of banking services has 
played — and is playing —a vital role 

in the successful operations of many Canadian 
and American firms in this great land 


of opportunity. 
Bankers and businessmen are invited 
to make use of our services. Write — 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce 


Head Office — Toronto 

New York + San Francisco + Los Angeles 
Seattle * Portland, Ore. 

and more than 650 Canadian Branches 


One of the world’s 
largest banks, The 
Canadian Bank of 
Commerce has more 
than 650 branches 
throughout Canada 

. is in a strategic 
position to meet all 
your banking require- 
ments ... can keep 
you informed on 
Opportunities and 
conditions anywhere 
in the country. 
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STANDARD FEDERAL TAX REPORTS—JNew law, old 
law; for the man who must have everything concerning 
federal taxes affecting business and individual taxpayers. 
Week in, week out, the Standard’s informative issues rush 
to subscribers complete details on every twist and turn of 
pertinent federal tax law, as it breaks. Featured are author- 
itative full texts of laws, regulations, rulings, court deci- 
sions, forms, and related facts and information—all 
explained and tied into the over-all picture with helpful, 
understandable editorial comments. Current subscription 
plan includes 8 “bring-you-up-to-date” Compilation Vol- 
umes and companion Internal Revenue Code Volume. 


FEDERAL TAX GUIDE REPORTS—Edited and produced 
particularly for Tax Men who must stay abreast of un- 
folding developments concerning the federal income 
taxes of the average taxpayer, the ordinary corporation or 
individual. Swift weekly issues provide quick access to 
essential facts and information—changes in statutes, 
amendments, regulations, decisions, official rulings, and 
the like. Subscription includes two loose leaf Compilation 
Volumes replete with pertinent law texts, regulations, 
rulings, decisions, explanations, examples, charts, tables, 
check lists. 


PENSION PLAN GUIDE—A specialized Reporter for all 
concerned with drafting, qualifying for federal tax ex- 
emption, operating and administering employee-benefit 
plans. Regular releases make clear the WHAT, HOW and 
WHY of statutory and practical requirements that shape 
and mold private programs. In addition to profit-sharing 
and pension planning, coverage includes: Group Insurance 
Plans, Executive Compensation Plans, Fringe Benefits, In- 
vestment of Employee Trust Funds, Payment of Benefits, 
Guaranteed Annual Wages. All arranged in one loose leaf 
Volume. 


PAYROLL TAX GUIDE—For dependable, continuing help 
in handling the payroll problems involved under federal 
income tax withholding, federal social security taxes on 
employers and employees, federal wage and hour regulatory 
provisions, state and local income tax withholding, and un- 
employment insurance contributions. Spans the whole work- 
aday world of pertinent statutes, rulings, regulations, 
decisions, returns, forms, reports and instructions. No law 
texts, no regulations—instead plain-spoken explanations 


of “payroll law” make everything instantly clear. Ency.- 
clopedic Compilation Volume included. 


SINCLAIR-MURRAY CAPITAL CHANGES REPORTS 
(Produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Intc., 
—a wholly-owned subsidiary of Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc.) When capital changes affect income from an invest- 
ment portfolio, how can the Tax Man get the facts and 
information needed for correctly computing gain and loss 
for federal income tax purposes? In three loose leaf Vol- 
umes the complete capital changes histories of over 12,000 
corporations are set forth. Fast, regular loose leaf Reports 
cover federal tax aspects of: stock rights, stock dividends, 
dividends on preferred stock redemptions, non-taxable and 
capital gains cash dividends, interest on bonds “‘traded flat”, 
amortizable premium on convertible bonds, and the like. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE REPORTS—FEDERAL 
AND HOME STATE. Each week, the informative releases 
of CCH’s Unemployment Insurance Reports—Federal and 
Home State hurry to subscribers the latest pertinent de- 
velopments affecting social security, unemployment, sick- 
ness and disability, and old-age and survivor’s insurance 
under federal and your home state laws. These include: 
(1) FEDERAL—Social Security Act, Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act, and Federal Unemployment Tax Act; 
(2) STATE—your state’s unemployment insurance law, 
plus sickness and disability programs for states having 
such laws. State experience rating provisions are analyzed; 
payroll tax savings pointed out. Taxes, contributions, 
benefits, returns, reports, instructions, etc., are explained; 
laws, regulations, rulings, and court decisions promptly 
reported. Two or more Compilation Volumes included. 


FEDERAL SECURITIES LAW REPORTS. Week after week, 
the fast, regular issues of Federal Securities Law Reports 
faithfully speed to subscribers the last word, the latest 
development of importance in the highly technical area 
of federal regulation and control of the securities business. 
This full-scale reporting—basic statutes, accounting re- 
quirements, SEC regulations, annotated explanations, 
forms, court and Commission decisions—constantly re- 
flects the changing “rules of the game,” all organized for 
fast, sure use. Four encyclopedic. Compilation Volumes 
give a clear-cut picture of everything on federal securities 
law from the beginning down to date. 


Write for Complete Details 


COMMERCE. CLEARING, HOUSE,.INC.. 


PUBLISHERS of TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 


S22 Ave. 
New YORK 36 


214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 1 


1329 E Streer, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 4 
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BANKING: 
The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


FTER months of shooting guided statistics at each 

other, the recessionists and anti-recessionists may 

be closing in for a little hand-to-hand fighting 
before November. 

It has become rather a one-sided battle, with the 

optimists almost completely in control of the field, and 

many of our bravest pessimists have run for cover. 


The Government and its various economic advisory 
groups have big round figures to prove that business 
has been generally good during the past year and is 
now showing signs of improvement. They have insisted 
tight along that this was an unusual recession chiefly 
because it was so unusually prosperous. 

They point out that our gross national product, or 
total of all goods and services, reached an annual rate 
of $356-biltion in the second quarter this year, a gain 
of $200,000,000 over the first quarter. 

From the other side of the political pale come sounds 
like “so what?” The rate last year was almost $370- 
billion and with a figure like that the reported gain 
of $200,000,000 is infinitesimal. Those not in sympathy 
with the Government’s economic policies regard the 
oficial statistics as the “spiritual product of Republican 
Politicians and publicity men,” to borrow the words of 
one critic. 

Much depends on the point of view. In the Pittsburgh 
area, for example, with steel at 65% of capacity, and 
50,000 idle, it is easy to feel uneasy. The same is true 
if one looks at automobiles, textiles, farm prices, and 
others. Employment in nonagricultural establishments 
has decreased the past year in all but 10 states. It 
has increased or held almost steady in Florida, Louisi- 
ana, Nebraska, Nevada, Washington, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, and Vermont. 


Yet expenditures of personal consumption were at 
a2 annual rate of $233-billion, a gain of $2.5-billion 


hy first quarter and topping even the peak rate 
of 1953. 


Personal income before taxes is at an annual rate 
of $285-billion, only one billion under 1953. Dispos- 
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able personal income—that is, after taxes—is at the 
rate of $253-billion which is higher than last year. 

Wage and salary payments are holding at an annual 
rate of $195-billion, about $5.5-billion less than the 
peak reached in the third quarter of last year. 

Purchasing of goods and services by Federal, state, 
and local governments is at an annual rate of $78,300,- 
000,000, during the second quarter a decline of $3,500,- 
000,000 from last year. Of this amount $44,500,000,000 
is for defense, a drop of $10-billion. 

Those who view the future with anxiety say that 
holding our own is not enough in a dynamic economy. 


In order to be a real and complete optimist one needs 
the ability to overlook much in the foreign picture 
that is cause for misgiving. Through long practice 
this ability has become quite common. The retreat 
of Western economic and political leadership under 
pressure from restless nationalism in economically 
backward areas seems to be accelerating. The spirit 
of abdication which seems to have taken possession of 
countries responsible for most of the world’s progress 
in recent centuries is made to order for the Com- 
munists and they do not need to have this pointed out 
to them. 

There must be a way to get rid of the little evils of 
colonialism without tearing into shreds the whole struc- 
ture of world economic unity. 

The French had no sooner handed a good part of 
Indo-China to the communists than they found them- 
selves in hot water in their North African colonies. 

The Dutch and Indonesians finally parted company 
for all practical purposes although it is difficult to see 
what good this will do the Indonesians, the Dutch, or 
the world. 

The British have agreed to evacuate their troops 
from the Suez Canal Zone and this brought prompt 
trouble in Cyprus, the last British stronghold in that 
part of the world. 


Varying interpretations have been put on the in- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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How Should Monetary Policy Be 
Operated? 


The Debate Is on the Basic Issue of Whether the Federal Open 
Market Committee Should Operate Only or Usually in Short 


VER the past year or so an im- 
O portant debate has been in 

progress as to how monetary 
policy should be operated. The out- 
come may appreciably affect the 
future role of monetary manage- 
ment in the United States. It will 
probably have significant implica- 
tions for interest rates and bank 
earnings. It might have considerable 
bearing on the future independence 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

The problem is how the Reserve 
System can most effectively contrib- 
ute to the stability of the American 
economy. Having freed itself from a 
policy of closely regulating Govern- 
ment security prices and yields, how 
far should it go in the other direc- 
tion? Under what circumstances and 
in what manner should it intervene 
in the Government securities mar- 
ket? What criteria should govern 
the use of its principal instrument 
of monetary policy; namely, its 
open-market operations? 

These questions presuppose agree- 
ment that monetary management 
can and should be used to combat 
inflations and defiations. It has been 
amply demonstrated that rigid sup- 
port of the Government bond mar- 
ket is incompatible with this objec- 
tive. There is a great preponderance 
of informed opinion that credit con- 
ditions should be permitted to 
tighten when inflation threatens and 
that an easier money policy is ap- 
propriate when there is some slack 
in the economy. Disagreement arises 
as to how this general principle 
should be applied. 

Ever since 1951 when the Federal 
Reserve-Treasury “accord” ended 
the pegging of Government bonds, 
Federal Reserve policy has been 
moving further toward the opposite 
extreme of minimum regulation of 
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Term Governments 


IAAI IIIA IISA IN 
E. SHERMAN ADAMS 


Dr. ADAMS is deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association, 
in charge of the Department of 
Monetary Policy. He is also assis- 
tant director of The Graduate School 
of Banking. 


the Government securities market. 
The question now is whether it may 
have gone too far in what is admit- 
tedly a good direction. 

This problem has been and still 
is a matter of controversy within 
the Reserve System as well as out- 
side in both financial and academic 
circles. The debate has consisted 
largely of innumerable discussions 
among those who are particularly 
interested in central banking and 
the money market. Most of the 
arguing has been done off the record. 

The subject has been much more 
widely discussed since last March 
after the publication of the minutes 
of the 1953 meetings of the Federal 
Open Market Committee. These min- 
utes, published as an appendix to 
the Annual Report of the Board of 
Governors, summarize the conflict 
of views within the Open Market 
Committee itself. More recently the 
president of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York has publicly 
amplified his own views and urged 
that the issues involved should re- 
ceive more widespread attention. 


Two Schools of Thought 


Controversy has centered around 
two fundamental aspects of mone- 
tary management: its proper scope 
and its proper functions. These in- 
volve several interrelated questions: 


First, as regards the scope of 
monetary policy: Should the Fed. 
eral Reserve System operate only in 
the short end of the Government 
securities market, or should it also 
at times intervene directly in the 
market for longer maturities? Under 
what circumstances should it buy or 
sell Governments other than very 
short-term issues? 

Second, as regards the function- 
ing of open-market policy: For what 
purposes should the Federal Reserve 
intervene in the Government securi- 
ties market? What criteria should 
it use to determine the extent of its 
intervention? Should it be primarily 
concerned with the quantity of 
credit? Or should it also be con- 
cerned at times with influencing the 
level and perhaps even the pattern 
of interest rates? 

There is obviously ample room 
for a wide variety of viewpoints, 
and shadings of viewpoints, with re- 
spect to this assortment of ques 
tions. It is useful, however, to dis- 
tinguish two general schools of 
thought. The handiest distinction is 
between those who think the Fed- 
eral should operate only in 90-day 
Treasury bills and those who be 
lieve its operations should usually 
but not always be in bills. 


Onlyites vs. Usuallyites 

Let us summarize the positions 
of these two groups which, for cot 
venience, we might refer to as the 
Only-Bills School and the Usually: 
Bills School—the Onlyites and the 
Usuallyites. 

The Only-Bills School would have 
the Federal deviate from the short 
end of the market only in very rate 
cases to correct really “disorderly 
conditions.” Onlyites do not try t 
define this term precisely, of coursé 
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put one gathers that there have not 
peen more than a very few occasions 
over the past 25 years that they 
would regard as having warranted 
departure from short-term issues. 

Most Onlyites concede that the 
Federal does have some responsibil- 
ity toward the long-term market, 
but they hold that this responsibility 
can best be discharged by develop- 
ing a broad, self-reliant Government 
pond market. They also argue that 
the Federal can effectively influence 
the long-term market indirectly 
through its regulation of short-term 
credit. 

A corollary proposition is that the 
sole purpose of open-market opera- 
tions should be to supply or absorb 
member bank reserves. This sug- 
gests that the Federal should con- 
centrate on seeing to it that the 
banking system has the right quan- 
tity of reserves and that it should 
not be greatly concerned with regu- 
lating the level or pattern of interest 
rates. Onlyites hold that the desired 
effect on interest rates can best be 
brought about by the interplay of 
market forces influenced by Federal 
Reserve action in bills. They would 
permit relationships between rates 
to be determined by market forces. 


The Other Side 

In the other corner, the Usually- 
Bills School holds that the Federal 
Reserve System has important re- 
sponsibilities toward the long-term 
credit market and that these cannot 
always be discharged most effec- 
tively by operating solely in Trea- 
sury bills. In the words of one mem- 
ber of this school, “just putting in 
and taking out reserves at the short 
end of the market, is not always 
good enough or certain enough.” 

Most Usuallyites think that there 
are at least three purposes for which 
the Federal should at times deviate 
from Treasury bills: (1) to influence 
the cost and availability of medium- 
and long-term credit, (2) to make 
desirable adjustments in the Fed- 
eral’s own portfolio, and (3) to as- 
sist the Treasury with its debt man- 
agement operations. 

Although the Reserve Board has 
not spelled out its views in detail, 
its official position at the present 
time is generally cn the Onlyite side. 
On the other hand, some Federal 
Reserve officials, including the presi- 
dent of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, espouse the Usuallyite 
viewpoint. 
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The Theoretical Arguments 


What are the merits and weak- 
nesses of these two schools of 
thought? Let us first consider the 
respective arguments that are ad- 
vanced from the standpoint of cen- 
tral banking theory. 

In general, Onlyites place consid- 
erable reliance upon the benign 
workings of the forces of sypply 
and demand in a “free’”’ money mar- 
ket. Usuallyites, on the other hand, 
feel that the market might well 
benefit from an occasional assist 
from the Reserve System. 

More specifically, Onlyites contend 
that we have now achieved a “free” 
money market in which resources 
are allocated by the interplay of 
supply and demand forces, that 
maintenance of this kind of a mar- 
ket will contribute to the stability 
of the economy, and that the chief 
function of monetary policy should 
be the minimum role of fostering a 
“free” and self-reliant market. Some 
would go so far as to argue that a 
free money market is essential to 
our free enterprise system. 

Usuallyites contend that the 
money market is not and cannot be 
really “free” in any usual sense of 
that term, that Federal Reserve pol- 
icy is bound to have an important 
influence upon interest rates, that a 
central bank should be very much 
concerned with the cost of money, 
and that so-called natural forces 
cannot be relied upon to work to- 
ward stability under all circum- 
stances. They hold that the Federal 
Reserve cannot disavow its respon- 
sibility for making full use of its 
powers to combat economic instabil- 
ity and that the System should not 
restrict its own freedom of action in 
dealing with monetary problems. 

At this point, Onlyites would 
charge Usuallyites with wanting to 
interfere too much with natural mar- 
ket forces. Usuallyites would reply 
that the functioning of the money 
market is by no means flawless and 
would charge Onlyites with being 
unrealistic, inflexible, and doctri- 
naire. 


The Problem of Criteria 


Some Onlyites apparently think 
largely in terms of the quantity of 
bank reserves and bank credit, 
rather than in terms of the avail- 


ability or cost of credit. To deter-' 


mine the proper quantity of bank 
reserves, they would take into ac- 
count seasonal factors, the needs of 


the Treasury, and the “normal” year- 
to-year growth of the economy. 
They regard interest rates as being 
only one of many factors to be taken 
into consideration. 

Usuallyites are unimpressed. It 
may be all very well, they say, to 
talk about the quantity of credit 
needed by a growing economy when 
it is growing at a constant rate, but 
how much help is this concept when 
the economy is not growing at the 
“normal” pace? They contend, more- 
over, that the Federal Reserve has 
always operated by influencing not 
only the quantity of credit, but also 
its availability and cost. All three 
factors should be taken into account 
in the formulation of credit policy. 
Excessive preoccupation with any 
one of them is dangerous, and that 
applies to quantity just as much as 
it does to interest rates. 

Usuallyites emphasize that inter- 
est rates provide the best indication 
of supply-demand relationships in 
the money market and that they 
therefore constitute one of the most 
useful criteria for determining the 
extent to which the Federal should 
engage in open-market operations. 
Interest rates are the best thermom- 
eter you have. Unless you watch 
this thermometer carefully, you may 
run the risk of either tightening or 
easing credit too fast and too far. 
Most Onlyites would not disregard 
the thermometer entirely but would 
pay less attention to it than the 
Usuallyites. 


Open Market Operations 


Open-market operations are obvi- 
ously bound to affect both the vol- 
ume of member bank reserves and 
also the prices and yields of Govern- 
ment securities. It would be wrong, 
of course, for the Federal Reserve 
to maintain any fixed pattern of 
prices and yields, disregarding the 
effects on the volume of reserves. 
Usuallyites are apprehensive, how- 
ever, that Onlyites may go too far 
in the opposite direction of placing 
too much emphasis on the volume 
of bank reserves. 

Usuallyites believe that there are 
some occasions when the best way 
to influence the long-term market is 
by direct intervention in that mar- 
ket. Why should the central bank 
deny itself the opportunity of ex- 
erting some influence directly in 
this sector? The indirect approach 
through the short-term market is 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 131) 
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HARRIS & BWING 


President Eisenhower signs the Housing Act of 1954. Beside him sit Senator Homer E. Capehart, left, and Speaker of the 

House Joseph Martin. Left to right, standing: Rep. Jesse Wolcott; Commissioner of Public Housing C. E. Slusser; Senator 

John Bricker; Rep. Ralph Gamble; James W. Follin, Director, Division of Slum Clearance aud Urban Redevelopment; and 
Albert M. Cole, Administrator, Housing and Home Finance Agency 


ECAUSE a group of influential 

men thought their objective 

rated it, they worked long and 
hard to achieve a major goal. The 
goal was shared by a few men whose 
names are known to millions, and 
by scores of others who, although 
less well known, are nevertheless 
eminent in the legal, accounting, 
or governmental professions. Alto- 
gether these men spent literally hun- 
dreds of thousands of hours upon 
their project. 

This goal was the “Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954” which became law 
in August 1954 (just three years 
after the project was first launched) 
with the enthusiastic approval of 
President Eisenhower. This legisla- 
tion is also known as (House Bill) 
“HR 8300,” or more commonly as 
the tax revision bill. 

To the great majority of the pub- 
lic this bill will be known primarily 
for its benefits for working mothers 
who have to hire baby sitters, for 
elderly folks who get a better tax 
break on pensions, for widows or 
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widowers who get a little relief try- 
ing to maintain a household despite 
the absence of the deceased, or to 
husbands shouldering the burden of 
alimony whilst trying to build a new 
household. 

To business the benefits are so 
esoteric as virtually to defy a simple 
description. Since 1875 there had 
not been a major overhaul of the 
nation’s tax laws. Congress has 
voted tax law upon tax law, without 
ever backing off to see how these 
blocks of tax legislation fitted to- 
gether to make a comprehensible 
picture of an individual’s or a busi- 
ness’s tax liabilities. 

Since the first income tax law was 
enacted by Congress in 1913, for in- 
stance, there have been 35 major tax 
laws. 


Offers Greater 

Flexibility to Business 

’ So the first thing Congress has 
done, with the ardent support of 
the Eisenhower Administration, ‘has 
been to try to modernize the tax 


laws to fit the economy of the mid- 
20th Century. The law has been sim- 
plified, made more understandable, 
and offers the promise of giving 
business greater flexibility in ex- 
panding or contracting, buying or 
selling, building or tearing down, or 
making any other business decision, 
less restricted by the arbitrary ca- 
price of an outdated tax concept. 

It is this generality of achieve- 
ment which the authors of HR 8300 
want it to be known by, rather than 
for the more specific, explicable in- 
stances of business tax relief. As an 
incidental consequence of revising 
the entire internal revenue code, 
there has been tax relief. This relief 
amounts to something like an esti- 
mated $1,363,000,000. This is divided 
roughly half in the form of relief to 
individuals and half to business. 

For the latter the major bene- 
fit was a simplified and modernized 
(and flexible) formula for determin- 
ing to what extent the wearing out 
and obsolescence of plant and equip- 
ment can be charged against income 
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A Modernized Tax Law . . . Federal Reserve Board Changes ... Farm Credit Aid Ex- 
panded . . . New Housing Legislation 


before figuring corporation income 
tax liability. 

Under previous law, if a machine 
was estimated to last 10 years, tax- 
paying business could deduct from 
their gross only 10% in each’ year 
of the cost of the machine. The 
principal new method is that rough- 
ly two-thirds of the investment in a 
machine or plant may be deducted 
in the first five years of its useful 
life. 

Because of the tremendous surge 
of capital development which has 
occurred during the past two dec- 
ades, many a serviceable machine or 
factory was made obsolete simply 
because a newer and more efficient 
machine was invented, making the 
old one valueless in competition be- 
fore it wore out. Steady inflation, 
too, has made the old “straight- 
line” depreciation inadequate, for 
the newer machine purchased out 
of reserves for depreciation usually 
cost more than the old. 

To the extent business could not 
adequately charge off its actual 
capital costs, business has been pay- 
ing taxes out of capital, rather than 
out of income. The new tax revision 
bill has moderated some of the oner- 
ous effects of inadequate deprecia- 
tion, its authors hope. 


Depreciation Provisions 


Depreciation probably accounts 
for the largest single business stim- 
ulant in the tax revision bill. How- 
ever, Congress also liberalized the 
loss carryback, eased the arbitrary 
application of penalties against 
boosting reserves by withholding 
dividend disbursements, the bill is 
credited generally with bringing tax 
laws into harmony generally with 
accepted accounting procedures, and 
it gives a better break for research 
expenses—among very many things. 

Finally, the bill introduced into 
law for the first time the idea that 
corporation income should not be 
taxed twice, first to the earning cor- 
poration directly, and second, to the 
individual dividend recipient after 
the residue of corporation earnings 
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(after Federal taxes) was disbursed. 

Actual double taxation relief is 
moderate, being limited to an exclu- 
sion of $50 from income for divi- 
dends plus not more than a 2% 
credit against taxes for 1954 divi- 
dend receipts and 4% in subsequent 
years. 

However, the “package” points to 
a more sympathetic governmental 
climate toward business and invest- 
ment income. 

Chairman Daniel A. Reed (R., 
N.Y.) of the House Ways and Means 
Committee took the initial step 
which culminated in the new revi- 
sion law. This project, incidentally, 
had been Mr. Reed’s prime objective 
in a distinguished and long career 
in Congress. 

Mr. Reed on August 15, 1951, 
made the motion before the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, that this 
joint committee undertake a revenue 
code revision. Colin F. Stam, chief 
of the staff of the technicians of the 
joint committee, then began to lay 
the groundwork for the revision. 


Invited 15,000 Opinions 


In July 1952, or during the for- 
mer Truman Administration, after 
months of labor, Mr. Stam’s staff 
prepared and dispatched 15,000 
questionnaires to key people 
throughout the United States, ask- 


W. Randolph 
Burgess, left, re- 
ceives from Sec- 
retary of the 
Treasury Humph- 
rey his commis- 
sion as Undersec- 
retary of the 
Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs. 
It’s a new post, 
but Mr. Burgess 
continues the du- 
ties he had as 
Deputy to the 
Secretary 


ing for suggestions on the revision 
of the revenue code. Thousands of 
replies were received. The technical 
staff of the joint committee held 
extensive private discussions with 
representatives of accounting and 
business organizations, sifting 
through this mountain of sugges- 
tions. Treasury staff technicians 
have shared in the herculean job of 
framing a revision bill at all stages. 

While Mr. Reed was the initial 
congressional mover for this en- 
deavor, his project would have got 
nowhere if it had not been backed 
also by Chairman Eugene D. Milli- 
kin (R., Colo.) of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and the majority of the 
members of the two taxing commit- 
tees, both Republican and Demo- 
cratic. 

Likewise it would not have got 
anywhere if President Eisenhower 
and his Secretary of the Treasury, 
George M. Humphrey, had not upon 
their induction into office in 1953 
made it just about a No. 1 fiscal ob- 
jective of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration. Revision has been proposed 
countless times, but has always in 
the end foundered on the rock of 
either the indifference or hostility 
of the Administration at the time. 

It is considered in Congress that 
the energetic and consistent support 
of this project by the Eisenhower 
Administration made it possible; 
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Why Senator Capehart Believes in Credit 


E. CAPEHART has an 
interest in bank credit long ante- 
dating his chairmanship of the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. 
Since his Latin American trip last fall, 
the co-author of the act enlarging the 
lending capacity of the Export-Import 
Bank has become a strong believer in 
the fostering of American exports 
through long-term Eximbank loans. 

The value of bank credit was 
brought home to Mr. Capehart quite 
early in his business career. Back in 
1919, when he was 22, the former farm 
boy from Indiana got a job as a sales- 
man for Holcomb & Hoke, Indianapolis 
manufacturers of Butter Kiss popcorn 
machines, and was sent off to Green 
Bay, Wis. Business was really poor 
there; at least, Homer couldn’t find 
anyone who wanted to buy a $1,250 
popcorn machine in that town. In fact, 
Homer was broke. 

Then came a break: word from the 
home office that there was a man in 
Algoma, Wis., about 45 miles away, 
who wanted to buy a Holcomb & Hoke 
machine. Having no money with which 
to pay the train fare to Algoma, young 
Capehart borrowed $10 from the hotel 
clerk against his chit, and proceeded 
forthwith to Algoma. 


Bacar and early next day Mr. Cape- 
hart called on the prospect, only to be 
met with puzzlement. “No, we didn’t 
write Holcomb & Hoke about buying a 
popeorn machine. We have just this 
little store, you see, and we couldn’t 
afford one of your machines even if we 
wanted one,” the man said. And then 
it dawned on the Badger what must 
have happened. “Oh, that’s our crazy 
son again. He’s always clipping cou- 
pons from magazines and sending 
them in. He’s at his high school now, 
but no doubt he’s responsible for your 
visit.” 

At that point someone else in 
young Capehart’s place might have 
turned around and walked out in dis- 


gust. But not that Hoosier. He stayed 
there for several hours talking to Pop 
and Mom. And when Son came home, 
Homer plied him as well with sales 
talk, arguing that a popcorn machine 
was a good money maker and would 
put the boy through college. 

“But how can we buy the machine? 
We can’t afford one,” the old folks pro- 
tested? 

“Don’t you have $250?” Capehart 
asked. “That’s all you need for a down- 
payment, and the rest can be paid in 
18 equal monthly instalments.” 

“No, we don’t have even $250,” they 
replied. 

Well, Homer soon marched the whole 
family over to the local bank, which 
lent the-couple $250 on their note, and 
then he had a sale. The order went in 
the mail to Indianapolis and young 
Capehart went back to Green Bay to 
wait for his 20% commission so that 
he could return the $10 to the hotel 
clerk. 


Tux incident not only launched Mr. 
Capehart on his business career—he 
later became an officer of Holcomb & 
Hoke—but it convinced him of the wis- 
dom of instalment credit. What the 
Senator is now trying to have Uncle 
Sam do on a far vaster scale is to emu- 
late the success he had as a lad of 22 
when he sold the popcorn machine at 
Algoma. Incidentally, Senator Cape- 
hart adds, the boy did go to college and 
is now a respected citizen in his home 
town. 

Under the Senator’s watchful eye, 
the Eximbank is going to speed up its 
loans to foreign buyers of American 
machines and other goods; not popcorn 
machines, but locomotives, generators, 
raw cotton, and many other items use- 
ful to the inhabitants of such remote 
places as Pakistan, Argentina, and 
Algiers. 

By the way, Senator Capehart was 
born in Algiers—Algiers, Indiana. 

HERBERT BRATTER 


without such backing it would have 
failed. 

Finally, no less than a new engi- 
neered product of industry. 1. vast 
and complex new tax revision must 
be “sold” to the public and through 
the public to Congress. In this 
phase of the project the backing of 
the President and of his convincing 
“salesman,” Treasury Secretary 
Humphrey, was perhaps crucial. 

In Congress the Administration 
scarcely had more than a majority 
in name, and, although influential 
Democrats gave the bill much covert 
support, it became publicly a parti- 
san issue in considerable part. How- 
ever, in the final “selling” job be- 
fore Congress, the Administration’s 
floor leaders as well as the tax lead- 
ers themselves showed both dedica- 
tion and skilful political “footwork.” 


Tax Relief Totals $7-billion 


Using $1.4-billion, in round num- 
bers, as the dollar relief from the 
revision bill, the total relief in Fed- 
eral tax burdens since the advent 
of the Eisenhower Administration 
amounts to $7-billion. 

The balance consists of $3-billion 
from the expiration of the second 
personal income tax rise of 1951, 
$900,000,000 from excise taxes re- 
duced earlier this year, and $1.7- 
billion occasioned by the expiration 
of the excess profits tax. 


Reserve Board Has "Full House" 


With the selection of two new 
members, the Federal Reserve 
Board now has a full complement of 
seven. 

The two new Governors are Paul 
Emmert Miller of St. Paul and C. 
Canby Balderston of Philadelphia. 
Both have had experience in the 
Federal Reserve System, and bring 
to the board the point of view of 
the regional banks. Mr. Miller was 
for 11 years prior to his nomination 
a member of the board of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Minneapolis 
and at the beginning of this year 
became chairman. Mr. Balderston 
has been a member of the board of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia since April 1943 and has 
been deputy chairman since Decem- 
ber 1953. 

Mr. Miller, born in Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, October 30, 1888, was a pro- 
fessor of agronomy and has beet 
director of the University of Minne 
sota Agricultural Extension service 
since 1938. He served on a mission 
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to Ireland for the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration in 1950-51. He 
also was associated with Farm 
Credit Administration activities in 
the Twin Cities and was on the Min- 
nesota Advisory Committee to the 
Farmers Home Administration. 

R. M. Evans, whose place is being 
taken by Mr. Miller as the repre- 
sentative of agriculture on the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, is retired and is 
living in Iowa. The term of 14 years 
for which Mr. Miller was appointed 
began February 1, 1954. 

Mr. Balderston has taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania since 
1925, became a full professor in 
1931, and has been dean of the Uni- 
versity’s Wharton School of Finance 
since 1941. He is 57, and takes the 
balance of the 14-year term which 
began February 1, 1952, and the 
board vacancy last occupied by 
Oliver Powell, now president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minneap- 
olis. 


Consider 5-Man Board 


Notwithstanding the fact that all 
of the seven places available on the 
board under the present statute 
have been filled, the project to re- 
duce the size of the board to five 
members is said to be still a live 
project. Enactment of legislation to 
provide for a 5-man board, however, 
was abandoned for the present ses- 
sion of Congress. 

It is understood that President 
Eisenhower is sympathetic to the 
proposal to curtail the board to five 
members. When and if this is 
brought about, it will take place as 


a result of new legislation termi- 
nating all present board member- 
ships, creating a board of five mem- 
bers, and authorizing the President 
to name those five members. 


HLBB Considers Branching Policy 


With the failure, due to absence 
of time, of the House to take up the 
Senate-passed Federal savings and 
loan association branching bill, at- 
tention shifts to the Home Loan 
Bank Board, which supervises these 
associations. 

Last winter the HLBB promul- 
gated a proposed regulation govern- 
ing under circumstances 
branches of Federal associations 
would be approved. This proposed 
regulation provided that an S & L 
could have, in any one state, the 
most favorable branching privileges 
accorded to that of the following 
classes of institutions: State-char- 
tered building associations, mutual 
savings banks, commercial banks. 
In connection with the latter, group 
and chain banking would have been 
considered “branch banking.” 

Technically the failure of Con- 
gress to act frees the board from 
any restraint in promulgating its 
proposed liberal branching regula- 
tion. On the other hand, the fact 
that the Senate formally expressed 
the conviction that no federally 
chartered association should in any 
one state have a more liberal right 
to establish branches than either a 
state-chartered savings association 
or a mutual savings bank, undoubt- 
edly puts some moral restraint upon 
the board. 


NEW GOVERNORS 


The two new members of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System: 
C. Canby Balderston of Philadelphia, left. and Paul Emmert Miller of St. Paul 
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At writing it was stated that the 
board had not determined what its 
decision would be, and that consid- 
eration was being given to branch- 
ing policy. 

Meanwhile, President Eisenhower 
named Ira Dixon, clerk of the Sen- 
ate Banking Committee, to be a 
member of the HLBB for a term 
expiring June 30, 1958. Mr. Dixon, 
a lawyer from Kentland, Indiana, 
has followed closely banking legis- 
lation for the last two years. 


Extends Farm Credit Aids 


Congress, in various actions, 
which drew almost no attention in 
the general press, voted a poten- 
tially large expansion in Federal 
credit aids for agriculture. 

First of these new aids was the 
extension throughout the United 
States of water facilities loans. 
Since 1938 the Department of Agri- 
culture, through the Farmers Home 
Administration, has been making 
loans to individuals and associations 
of farmers to finance water facili- 
ties. 

Farmers Home had limited these 
loans to an average of about $5,000 
per individual and the maximum 
term was 20 years, and the rate of 
interest, 3%. 

Loans to “water associations” 
could run for a maximum of 40 
years, were limited by law to $100,- 
000 per project, and also carried 3% 
interest. 

These loans, however, were lim- 
ited to some 17 western states. 

The purposes were broad, from 
the digging of a well and the buying 
of a pump, to putting a water line 
out to the cattle barn, or to con- 
structing an irrigation system. 

Through the fiscal year 1954, 
some $34,200,000 of these loans 
was approved. Business seemed to 
be increasing somewhat in volume, 
however, for of this total approvals 
in fiscal 1954 alone amounted to $6,- 
500,000. 


Broadens Program 

In legislation sent to the Presi- 
dent, the water facilities loan pro- 
gram was considerably broadened. 
For one thing, it was extended to 
all the states and territories of the 


United States. For another, the 
maximum loan per individual was 
placed at $25,000, and that of a 
water association or cooperative at 
$250,000. Furthermore, Congress 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 99) 
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Where the New Tax Code 
Touches Banks 


Mr. Wells, who is in the New 
York law firm of Cadwalader, Wick- 
ersham & Taft, says of the article 
which appears on these pages: “Be- 
cause a number of the provisions 
discussed in this article are highly 
technical in nature, it has been nec- 
essary to a great extent to resort to 
generalizations. Inasmuch as _ the 
new law is more than 900 pages in 
length, it would not be possible to 
cover even the majority of its pro- 
visions.” 

He has, therefore, highlighted only 
those income tax provisions which 
would seem to bear directly upon 
the determination of a bank’s tax 
liability. For example, because of 
space limitations, he has found it 
necessary to omit reference to em- 
ployee health and accident plans, 
and to clarification of certain ques- 
tions pertaining to mutual savings 
banks and building and loan asso- 
ciations. Other comment on the new 
law appears in this month’s article 
from Washington. 


Q: August 16, 1954, the Presi- 


dent signed H.R. 8300 and by 

that single stroke of the pen 
enacted into law that which, in the 
words of the House Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee represents “the first com- 
prehensive revision of the internal 
revenue laws since before the turn 
of the century and the enactment of 
the income tax.” To say that the 
enactment of this bill, the second 
most voluminous in congressional 
history, and now officially desig- 
nated as the “Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954,” will in varying de- 
grees affect practically every facet 
of business and human life in this 
nation would not be an overstate- 
ment. Its impact upon the field of 
finance, including commercial and 
savings banks, will be substantial. 
It is the author’s intention here 
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to highlight certain significant pro- 
visions of the new law which, it is 
believed, will be of interest to those 
concerned with estimating or de- 
termining a bank’s tax liability. 
While the new code covers prac- 
tically the entire field of Federal 
taxation, including income, estate, 
gift, excise, and stamp taxes, as well 
as the applicable administrative pro- 
visions, the limitations of space dic- 
tate that this review be confined 
solely to the substantive income tax 
amendments. Moreover, it is not 
possible to discuss in detail the new 
provisions beyond pointing out their 
general scope and effect. 


Specific Banking Provisions 


Historically (even under the new 
code) the majority of the income tax 
provisions applicable to banks were 
equally applicable to other corporate 
taxpayers. The Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 (the definitive act prior 
to the enactment of the new 1954 
code), however, contained certain 
scattered special provisions which 
dealt with banks alone. These were, 
generally speaking, the definition of 
a bank, provisions for bad debt and 
loss deductions with respect to se- 
curities held by banks, dividends on 
preferred stock held by the Federal 
Government or instrumentalities 
thereof, common trust funds, pro- 
visions specially applicable to mu- 
tual savings banks, and the special 
deduction for bank affiliates. These 
provisions, with some amendments, 
have been included in the new code 
but, in the interest of convenience, 
have been incorporated in a special 
grouping entitled “Banking Institu- 
tions.” They comprise Subchapter 
H of Chapter 1 of the new code, 
Sections 581-601. Thus, a codifica- 
tion of the laws applicable solely 
to banking institutions has been 
effected. 


Rates 
Originally, the corporate income 


tax rate on ordinary taxable incom 
in excess of $25,000 was to hay 
been reduced from the prevailing 
52% rate to 47% and the capitd 
gains rate reduced from 26% to 254 
on April 1, 1954. The new code pos. 
pones the reductions and continuy 
the existing rates for an addition 
year. Thus, for taxable years (cal. 
endar or fiscal) beginning prior ty 
April 1, 1955, the corporate ta 
rate on income in excess of $25,00) 
will be 52% and the corporate cap- 
ital gains rate will remain at 26% 
for taxable years beginning befor 
April 1, 1954, and such 26% rate 
will apply throughout such taxable 
year regardless of the fact that the 
year ends after April 1, 1954. 


Declaration and Payment 
of Estimated Tax 


The code, for the first time, adopts 
a new system for advance estim: 
tions and payments of corporatio 
income tax. To a limited degree this 
system is similar to that which nov 
obtains in the case of declarations 
and estimated payments by individ: 
uals. The new provisions (Sections 
6016, 6074, 6154, and 6655) require 
that corporations, including banks 
whose tax liability for the taxable 
year can reasonably be expected to 
exceed $100,000 must file declar2 
tions of estimated tax and make ad- 
vance payments during the ninth 
and 12th months of their taxable 
years. The amount of the estimated 
tax to be paid at each instalment! 
date will rise from 5% of the 
amount due for the entire year 195) 
to 25% in 1959 and later yeal’s. 
These percentages will be applied to 
the estimated tax liability in exces 
of $100,000. The system will become 
effective with respect to taxable 
years ending on or after Decembe! 
31, 1955. During the first sever#! 
years it is in effect it will result 0 
a pyramiding of corporate income 
tax payments in a single year and 
may be burdensome to many. 
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Rep. Daniel Reed, R., N. Y., chairman 

of the House Ways and Means Commit- 

tee, with a copy of H.R. 8300, the “In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954” 


Depreciation 


The provisions relating to the de- 
duction for depreciation have been 
liberalized substantially and should 
prove most beneficial, particularly 
in the case of new construction. 
While depreciation methods which 
previously have proved reasonable 
may continue to be used, additional 
methods are sanctioned. The new 
provision (Section 167) provides 
four methods which, for taxable 
years ending after December 31, 
1953, will be deemed to produce a 
reasonable allowance for deprecia- 
tion of property so long as the use- 
ful life used in determining such 
allowance is accurate. These methods 
are: (a) the customary straight 
line method; (b) the declining bal- 
ance method at a rate not exceeding 
twice the rate applicable under the 
straight line method; (c) the sum 
of the years-digits method; and (d) 
any other consistent method which 
does not, during the first two-thirds 
of the useful life of the property, 
yield a greater allowance than ob- 
tainable under the declining balance 
method. 

The depreciation methods, other 
than the straight line method, apply 
only in the case of tangible prop- 
erty having a useful life of three 
years or more, (a) the original use 
of which commences after December 
31, 1953, and commences with the 
taxpayer, and (b) the acquisition, 
construction, reconstruction or erec- 
tion of which is made or completed 
after such date. Moreover, in the 
case of the declining balance method, 
it is to be available only with re- 
spect to construction begun after 
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December 31, 1953, and, in the case 
of construction begun before and 
completed after that date, it is to 
be available only with respect to 
the portion constructed after that 
date if the property has a useful 
life of three years or more. 

Taxpayers also are given the 
right, at any time after the enact- 
ment of the new code, to enter into 
an agreement with the Secretary of 
the Treasury or his delegate as to 
the useful life and rate of deprecia- 
tion of any property. Such agree- 
ments will be binding on both par- 
ties until such time as either estab- 
lishes changed facts or circum- 
stances. This provision should prove 
most helpful in minimizing conflicts 
over depreciation rates. 

The new depreciation provisions 
are unique not only in that they 
liberalize former policies, but that 
they constitute the first specific 
statutory recognition of the ‘“declin- 
ing balance” and the “sum of the 
years-digits” methods. 


Prepaid Income 


Under the old law, payments re- 
ceived in advance were includible in 
the income of the recipient in the 
year they were received, irrespec- 
tive of the taxpayer’s method of ac- 
counting. This rule was contrary 
to good accounting practice and also 
was exactly the opposite of the rule 
generally applicable as to the de- 
ductibility of prepaid expenses. The 
new code (Section 452) permits ac- 
crual basis taxpayers to defer the 
reporting of advance payments as 
income until the year, or years, in 
which the income is earned. The 
period over which the prepayments 
may be deferred, however, cannot 
exceed five years after the year of 
receipt. The prepaid income need 
not be allocated equally over the six 
years or shorter period. For ex- 
ample, if the fifth year’s rent under 
a lease is paid in advance, the ac- 
crual basis lessor, instead of includ- 
ing the amount in income when re- 
ceived or spreading it ratably over 
the 5-year period, may elect to al- 
locate the rent to its taxable period 
corresponding to the fifth year of 
the lease. 

This new treatment of prepaid in- 
come is available only if the tax- 
payer formally elects to become sub- 
ject to the statutory provisions gov- 
erning this subject. Once made, the 
election will apply to all prepaid 
income attributable to the tax- 


payer’s trade or business. The elec- 
tion may be made only with respect 
to amounts received in taxable years 
beginning on or after January 1, 
1954, and may not, in any event, be 
made by a cash-basis taxpayer. 

The revised prepaid income pro- 
visions undoubtedly will benefit 
many banks receiving prepayments 
of interest, rent, fees, etc., and will 
go far toward eliminating the dis- 
tortions of true annual income so 
often encountered under the former 
rule. 


Amortization of Bond Premiums 


The heretofore existing law relat- 
ing to the amortization of premiums 
on callable bonds has been amended 
by the new code in order to elimi- 
nate certain tax-avoidance oppor- 
tunities. Under the law prior to 
the enactment of the new code, a 
bond premium could be amortized 
with reference to the amount pay- 
able on maturity or earlier call date. 
A number of bond issues were made 
subject to a 30-day, or similarly 
early, call date, thus enabling the 
purchaser to take an immediate re- 
duction for the entire premium 
against ordinary income in the year 
of issuance. Where the call feature 
was inoperative or nominal, the sub- 
stantive result was the allowance of 
a deduction for an unrealized loss, 
inasmuch as the market value of 
the bonds generally remained rela- 
tively stable over considerable pe- 
riods. The purchaser would then 
sell the bonds at a premium, after 
holding them for more than six 
months, reporting the gain as cap- 
ital gain. The write-off of the pre- 
mium thus was equivalent to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 115) 


Senator Eugene D. Millikin, R., Colo., 
chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee 
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“You Should Have Been There!’ 


By DICK ERICSON 


"Sweating it out, eh, J.B.? Well, for the last three weeks 
we needed two blankets every night . .. yes, sir. . . why 
it was so cold one night. . ." 


“I'm for adding those bonds to our portfolio . .. and did 
| tell you fellows | was right near that outfit last week? 
Yep, made it in three hours from the lake . . . Straight up 
56 to 32, then turned... ." 
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"Lots of mail? Sa-a-a-y, that reminds me . . . you should 
have seen the number of males at this one resort we hit 
. . « don't think there were two girls in the place... 
thought of you right away .. .” 


"Already made the excavation, Mr. Brown? Great! 


Speaking of holes . . . you know the 17th hole at Lake- 
view... well, | hit my drive down to the... | said | hit 
my drive..." 
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"Those meals were both fairly good, but they couldn't 
touch the shore dinner we had at the lake .. . started out 
with... both of you have to make phone calls?" 


“What airline you with? ... That so? Flew with you 
folks two weeks ago . . . what a trip! Storm hit us only 
45 minutes out . . . you should have seen... 1 said a 
storm hit us..." 
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"That must have been quite a fish, Bill, but let me tell 
you about that marlin . .. 105 pounds even. . . | was 
trolling off . . . well, guess | have to get back, too." 


"Did me actually ask how my vacation was, Teddy? How 


long have you been office boy here? ‘Bout due for a 
raise, I'd say ... sit down, my Soe ... well, let's see... 
first day we started out from home about eight in the 
morning, then . .. wait I'll get a chair too.” 
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METHODS ana IDEAS 


Operating Procedures 


“Methods and Ideas,” including 
“Public Relations,” is edited by JOHN 
L. CooLey of BANKING’s staff. 


Staff Earnings Statement 
Notes Fringe Benefits 


We the cooperation of a lead- 
ing check manufacturer, the 
WORCESTER COUNTY TRUST CoM- 
PANY, Worcester, Mass., has worked 
out an employees’ bi-weekly earn- 
ings statement that tells effectively 
the story of fringe benefits to staff 
members. 

Above the item “Federal Tax” is 
printed in red letters “Prepayment 
on your Federal income tax.’’ Over 
the F.I.C.A. deduction is “The bank 
matches this amount for your Social 
Security,” while “Group life ins.” is 
tabbed with this notation: “The 
bank pays approximately one-half of 
the premium for you.” 

Above the earnings total there’s a 
cartoon man pointing to the item. 
He appears to be saying, “You 
earned and the bank paid you this 
amount.” 

The same figure is in the lower left 
margin of the statement. This time 
he’s waving a friendly hand and 
saying, “You represent your bank 
personality, please make it a plea- 
sant one.” 

In the margin at the lower right 
is this note (also in red): “No de- 
ductions above for staff pension plan 
as only the bank contributes ($83,- 
000 in 1953.)” 

Above “Overtime Pay’ the bank 
has inserted “Your extra efforts are 
appreciated.” 

More than a year and a half ago 
Worcester County began paying its 
staff by crediting their salaries to 
a staff checking account; the book- 
keeping is maintained in the pay- 
roll division. 
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“This,” says Vice-president H. 
Prentice Browning, ‘provides all 
members of our staff with a free 
checking account and eliminated the 
old-fashioned practice of paying off 
in cash.” 


Counting Customers 


Figen count your traflic? M. R. 
Baty, executive vice-president 
of the HACKLEY UNION NATIONAL 
BANK of Muskegon, Mich., is a firm 
believer in keeping a record of the 
number of people who come into and 
use the bank. 

“Every staff member who waits on 
the public has a metal bank and a 
box of pennies at his or her station,” 
Mr. Baty tells us. “Each time she 
waits on a customer she drops a 
penny in the bank. It’s a very sim- 
ple matter to count the coins at the 
end of the day, and pass the count 
on to the general bookkeeper. 

“Of course we keep a close check 
on all payments coming through the 
mail as well as deposits. All this in- 
formation goes to the general books; 
it is collected and distributed in 20 
to 30 minutes.” 

From time to time the bank checks 


commercial deposits, savings, note 
payments, vault entrances, etc., to 
see whether it is getting more than 
one transaction from a person at a 
visit. 

“The percentage of people per- 
forming more than one banking 
transaction per trip is so small that 
we ignore it,” says Mr. Baty. “We 
make occasional test checks to see 
that the percentage has _ not 
changed.” 

The traffic count is included in 
the memorandum prepared for the 
monthly meeting of directors. A re- 
cent month’s total for the two offices 
was 70,284. 

“Everybody is most interested in 
the traffic count,” Mr. Baty adds. 
“It provides some revealing infor- 
mation and I’m sure none of our 
staff, official or otherwise, would 
eliminate it.” 


The Future of Check 
Handling 


OR some observations on checks 
in an electronic world, let’s listen 
to Arthur B. Toan, Jr., partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Price 
Waterhouse & Company. Speaking 
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NEW COUNTER FOR TELLERS 


Irving Trust Company, New York, has 
installed in its Empire State Building 
office new tellers’ counters containing 
features developed by Irving or adapted 
from ideas in use in Boston, Chicago 
and New York banks. A change machine 
at the teller’s right is connected by a 
tube with a coin cup on the customer’s 
side of the counter, A top drawer, left, 
holds a removable tray that is both cash 
drawer and overnight box. Under it is 
a safe for coin storage. The hinged desk 
cover slides beneath the working 
counter. A glass deal plate lets the cus- 
tomer watch the transaction 
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at the convention of the Manufac- 
turing Bank Stationers Section, 
Lithographers National Association, 
he discussed check coding and 
talked about the future of check 
handling. Here is a condensation of 
Mr. Toan’s remarks: 

All the new ideas for handling 
checks more expeditiously involve 
more extensive use of codes. The 
number and types of items you wish 
to code depend upon what you’re 
trying to accomplish. One suggested 
set of codes involves coding seven 
types of items with a total of 41 
digits: Bank number, 6 digits; rout- 
ing symbol, 4; branch number, 3; 
depositor account number, 7; de- 
positor account classification, 1; 
amount 11; check number 9. 

With this coded information the 
check could be handled through the 
banking system “from cradle to 
grave.” The first two items are al- 
ready coded; so are the branch num- 
ber, the check number and the 
amount. Most depositors do not at 
present have an account or check 
number; however, consider that 
these could be provided. 

What we want are numbers which 
are placed on or in the check so 
that they can be read directly by a 
machine. We can use holes, notches, 
magnetic or fluorescent ink spots, 
normal printing, and we can place 
them in or on the check itself, in or 
on a stub or tape attached to the 
check after it is received by the 
bank, or in or on an envelope in 
which the check is placed. 

If we can get these codes on the 
checks in a standardized location 
and in a standardized way so that 
we can interpret them and act cn 
them automatically, we’ve opened 
tremendous possibilities. [Mr. Toan 
explored some of them.] 


Punched Card and Notched 
Checks 


The most familiar idea is that of 
the punched card check. In most 
instances there’s nothing to prevent 
the user from placing approximately 
40 columns of coded information on 
the check in a specified position. 

Despite disadvantages, the future 
of the punched card check seems 
definitely attractive. It can be ef- 
fectively used not only with present 
equipment, but also with many kinds 
that will be available. 

A second type of coding used 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 
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Informative Directors’ Reports 


NORMAN T. SHEPHERD 


The author, president of N. T. 
Shepherd Associates, bank auditors 
and management consultants, is also 
vice-president and comptroller of 
the Haverhill (Mass.) National 
Bank. 


a we find, are eager for 
information about what’s going 
on in the bank. They tell us how 
valuable it is to them in making de- 
cisions and establishing policies. Yet 
we often note, especially in small or 
medium sized banks, the absence of 
any method of getting information 
to them in tangible form. 

Let’s look briefly at the reports 
and data that are most helpful to 
bank directors. 

First, it’s suggested that for con- 
venience the report sheets be regu- 
lar notebook size, 814”x11”, with 
the forms mimeographed or printed 
on punched stock for insertion in a 
permanent cover. Often it is only 
necessary to have one notebook; the 
chairman or president will bring up 
the various matters at the board 
meeting. In other cases each direc- 
tor may like to have his own copy 
so that he can study the reports. 
Extra sets are easily and quickly 
provided by duplicating equipment. 

Let’s assume that your board 
meets weekly. First in the report 
notebook we find a Comparative 
Statement of Condition in condensed 
form, showing ‘“‘this week” compared 
to the same week a year ago and 
two years prior. A three-year com- 
parative balance sheet, condensed, 
will clearly indicate the trend and 
reflect the fluctuation of assets and 
liability accounts. In totals, it shows 
the directors the bank’s progress. 

Next is a Comparative Statement 
of Income and Expense. This report 
is presented on a monthly basis, in 
condensed form, and shows the cur- 
rent month compared with the pre- 
vious months on a cumulative basis. 
Semi-annually, a more detailed com- 
parative statement of income and 
expense will be shown. These two 
reports give the board the direction 
in which the bank is headed. 

The Loans Report, presented’ at 
each meeting, shows each loan made 
or renewed since the last directors’ 


session, the number of each loan by 
sequence, borrower, amount, rate, 
term, with a column for comments 
showing the total outstanding of 
the borrower. Each sheet of this re- 
port is verified and initiated by the 
auditor or control officer. When set 
up horizontally on the report sheet, 
the information about each note can 
be put on one line, starting with the 
numbers on the left and moving to 
the comments at the extreme right. 

Next to this report is a list of 
the Notes Coming Due the following 
week. This report, too, describes 
the notes, and comments on each. In 
reviewing it, the directors are en- 
abled to discuss and make decisions 
on renewals, reductions or requested 
payups on notes currently coming 
due. Decisions at this time will save 
headaches later. 

A report on Notes Past Due de- 
scribes each and states the action 
taken by the local officer. The di- 
rectors, by their careful scrutiny of 
these notes, can greatly help the 
loan officer in futufe actions, and 
thus reduce possible charge-offs to 
a minimum. 

On Monthly Instalment Loans, the 
status of note payments past due 30 
days or more, with pertinent com- 
ments, may be carried immediately 
following the notes past due report. 
Where there are just a few, they 
can be entered on the same report, 
but where they are numerous a sepa- 
rate report would be more satisfac- 
tory. 

Each month we’d furnish the 
board with a Report of Current 
Holdings of Securities. In it show 
the par amount, maturity date, rate, 
purchase price, book value, amortiza- 
tion reserve and current market 
value, with a recap at the foot of 
the sheet showing depreciation or 
appreciation. The bonds and secu- 
rities would be set up in groups by 
the various classifications and by 
maturity sequence. Purchases and 
sales would be reported at the 
weekly meetings, noting the profit 
or loss. 


(Next month Mr. Shepherd will 
suggest other data important to the 
directors.) 
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Public Relations 


Advertising ... Promotion... Business Development... 


Bank Salutes Graduates’ 
Parents 


ERE’S one that’s different: State 

National Bank of El Paso, 
Texas, compliments the parents of 
the boys and girls graduating from 
high schools in the area. 

“In Recognition of Achievement,” 
an attractive folder that goes to 
mothers and dads, has made friends 
and customers for the bank. The 
text reads: 

“Maybe you haven’t thought of it 
that way, but we at the State Na- 
tional Bank believe that when par- 
ents have provided for and reared 
a boy or girl to the age of graduation 
from high school, they have made 
a worthwhile contribution to their 
community and country. 

“So it is our pleasure to extend 
te you our sincere recognition of 
this achievement, a solid evidence 
of good citizenship on the occasion 
of the graduation of (name of pupil) 
from (name of school). 

“We hope you will not consider 
it presumptuous on our part if we 
claim a small share of the pride we 
know you feel, pride which will grow 
with the years.” 

The message is signed by the 
bank, George G. Matkin, president. 


Community Relations 


The folder was Mr. Matkin’s idea. 
More than 5,000 copies have been 
distributed. 


Bank Host at Commercial 
Code Forum 


poet that local businessmen 
should know more about the 
Uniform Commercial Code, THE 
Brooks BANK & Trust Co. of Tor- 
rington, Conn., sponsored a supper- 
forum at which the subject was dis- 
cussed. 

The code is scheduled to come be- 
fore the Connecticut General As- 
sembly at its next session, and the 
Torrington bank’s gathering was 
said to be the first attempt in the 
state to bring business people to- 
gether to hear an explanation of it. 

Approximately 200 attended the 
forum. Speakers included a member 
of the Yale Law School faculty and 
the counsel for the Connecticut 
Bankers Association. The bank was 
complimented for making the pro- 
gram possible. 


Hot Weather Story 


HILE the good people of Phoenix 
were in the midst of summer, 
the First NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA helped take their minds off 


the thermometer by filling its win- 
dow with pictures of a Byrd Ant- 
arctic Expedition. Perhaps you can’t 
see ’em clearly in our cut, but all 
the photos depict or suggest ice and 
snow. 

A local tie-in was the fact that 
Commander Allen E. Stein, retired, 
Admiral Byrd’s official photographer 
on the Little America trips, now 
owns a ranch south of Phoenix 
where, reports the bank’s vice-presi- 
dent, George V. Christie, “he is 
happily enduring the summer heat 
so common to Arizona desert coun- 
try, and grimly reflecting ‘twas not 
always so.” 

“The window,” adds Mr. C.,, 
“created a great deal of interest.” 


Banker-Taught Kansas U. 


Course Made Permanent 
months ago this depart- 
ment published a story on the 
“Financial Institutions” course de- 
veloped jointly by the University of 
Kansas School of Business and the 
Kansas Bankers Association. As you 
may remember, several Kansas 
bankers teach the banking part of 
the course, which has now joined 
the school’s permanent curriculum 
as “Economics 99.” 
Some of the products and by- 


The day this photo of the First National Bank of Arizona’s Antarctic window was taken the thermometer registered 109 


in the shade in Phoenix 
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products of this project were re- 
ported to BANKING by Leland J. 
Pritchard, professor of finance at 
the School of Business, who worked 
with the bankers in organizing the 
unusual program. 

“First,” says Professor Pritchard, 
“the students have had an opportun- 
ity to learn about the services and 
problems of administration of the 


A.I.B. Speakers Bureau Big Aid in 


re of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking are good media 
for conducting cooperative public 
relations programs for the banks in 
a community. 

Take, for example, the job being 
done by Philadelphia Chapter and 
its speakers’ bureau, with the help 
of the banks in that city. More than 
a million people, it’s estimated, were 
reached in the past year by the 
chapter’s efforts: speakers for radio 
and television, and for school and 
civic group meetings; banking films 
shown to students; school children’s 
visits to the banks. 

The program is big and broad. 
Behind it is a lot of hard work and 
careful organization, particularly in 
the creation and maintenance of the 
speakers’ bureau. BANKING asked 
Robert J. McCoach of The Philadel- 
phia National Bank, the chapter’s 
public relations chairman, for infor- 
mation on the program. 


A Call for Volunteers 


“At the start,” he said, “we wrote 
individual letters to the personnel 
officers in each of the city’s banks, 
soliciting their aid in developing our 
project. We asked first that the 
bank call for volunteers among its 
officers and qualified personnel who 
would be willing to accept speaking 
assignments and become part of our 
proposed speakers’ bureau. Also, 
we asked the banks to assist fur- 
ther by arranging, when and if 
necessary, tours for students. 

“In no time at all we had a list 
of bankers who were anxious to give 
of their time and talents. We had 
each fill out a questionnaire so that 
&@ complete index could be prepared 
on each volunteer. The information 
included the home address, for on 
Occasion an evening assignment 
could best be filled by someone liv- 
ing close to the scene. 
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various financial institutions from 
practicing specialists. They can ac- 
quire some of the ‘feel’ of the busi- 
ness. 


Job Clearing House 


“Second, the course has provided 
the basis for a job clearing house. 
Students having an interest in bank 
employment were asked to fill out 


“We also asked his banking and 
speaking experience, educational 
background, civic or local affilia- 
tions, qualifications, and finally his 
preference as to type of talk, and 
when and to what size group he 
would prefer to speak. All this in- 
formation was set up on a card in- 
dex and assembled in a handy file, 
thus making it easy to select the 
proper speaker for an occasion.” 

While this material was being 
compiled, letters explaining the pro- 
gram were being sent to the secre- 
taries or presidents of more than 
130 civic organizations in and 
around Philadelphia. Also, the 
school authorities and the principals 
of high schools were contacted. 

“Radio and television outlets were 
approached and, in most cases, gave 
generously of their time,” continued 
Mr. McCoach. “On some occasions 


William H. Barndt, assistant cashier of 
the First National Bank of Philadelphia, 
interviewed by Deborah Adams on TV 
program “Features for Women.” They 
discussed personal and family finance 


a questionnaire, and this informa- 
tion has been circularized among 
the members of the Kansas Bankers 
Association. The Kansas Savings 
and Loan League sponsored a simi- 
lar arrangement. This, in time, may 
develop into a real internship pro- 
gram. 

“Third, the University and School 
of Business are brought into closer 


Banks’ P.R. 


we used individual guest appear- 
ances on an interview basis; on 
others we tried the panel method, 
selecting men and women from wide- 
ly different fields of banking to dis- 
cuss with the moderator his or her 
banking function. 


Choosing the Speaker 


“As for the type of material used 
on both our school and civic group 
programs, we left that entirely to 
the individual, limiting him only by 
the bounds set by those requesting 
our services. On some occasions a 
business group might ask for a 
speaker on credit. We'd assign a 
credit man; and in most instances 
he and the program chairman would 
decide the type of talk best fitted 
to the group. If nothing definite was 
requested we selected a speaker who 
would give an interesting, instruc- 
tive talk on general banking. This 
was particularly true in our school 
relations where the teachers left the 
type of talk to us. 

“Radio and television were, of 
course, more or less flexible, and as- 
signments were made principally 
from the standpoint of ear and eye 
appeal. The fact that most daytime 
TV programs are watched by large 
numbers of women prompted us to 
present on one show a panel of four 
bank women, with a woman mod- 
erator, who beamed the program 
entirely to women. 

“As our project developed we en- 
larged the size of our bureau and 
included several women who gave 
us considerable assistance. At the 
close of the year just past our bu- 
reau consisted of 90 persons from 
most of the larger Philadelphia 
banks and a few of the smaller ones. 

“We feel -we have something 
worth while and are looking forward 
to the year 1954-55 with eagerness 
to do even better.” 
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TONIGHT 
The Northern Trust Company 


presents 


VIRGIL TRUCKS 


guest pitcher ith 
The Northerners 
WMAQ AT 9:00 P.M. 


~ 


Virgil Trucks, Chicago White Sox 
pitcher, recited “Casey at the Bat” on 
The Northern Trust Company’s weekly 
radio program, “The Northerners.” 
This newspaper ad promoted the show 


relationship with the business com- 
munity. There are many admirable 
facets to these relationships, includ- 
ing, for instance, a biennial $2,000 
fellowship which the Kansas Asso- 
ciation: of Finance Companies has 
made available for studies in con- 
sumer finance at the doctoral level.”’ 

On the lighter side, Professor 
Pritchard observes, “Businessmen 
get an opportunity to taste the joys 
of being professor for a day without 
the drudgery attached to the job, 
such as giving and grading examina- 
tions, committee work, etc. Also, 
some of our businessmen-instructors 
have been candid enough to admit 
that they learned a few things by 
being required to prepare their ma- 
terial in a detailed and systematic 
fashion. 

“Our course has been an unqual- 
ified success because of the quality 
of our businessmen-instructors and 
their willingness to work at the job 
of preparing their material.” 


From Carl A. Bowman, secretary 
of the KBA, came word that Phase 
2 of the joint project was under way: 
“Practice banking opportunities for 
students taking the course in Kan- 
sas banks this summer.” 


It?s a Real Course 


“Economics 99” is a real course, 
make no mistake about that. Here, 
for example, are some of the review 
questions Professor Pritchard pre- 
pared for the examination on com- 
mercial banks: 

“What is meant by our ‘dual’ 
banking system?” “Compare our 
banking system (unit v. branch) 
with the banking systems in Canada 
and Great Britain.” “What types 
of securities do banks include in 
their capitalization? Explain the 
existence of preferred stocks.” And 
so on, for 134 questions. 


Textbook on Banking 


NE of the public relations proj- 
ects of the MARYLAND BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION is a textbook on bank- 
ing for use in the state’s schools. 
Preliminary research is in the 
hands of a bankers committee, and 
the association hopes that prepara- 
tion of the text will be under way 
this fall and winter, with the com- 
pleted book available for the autumn 
term of 1955. 

The MBA also plans its first bank- 
ing school for 1955. It will be held 
at the University of Maryland in 
College Park. 


Those Connecticut Yankees 


FTEN a bit of bank history makes 

a good story, particularly in an 
anniversary year. 

The Society For SAVINGS of Hart- 

ford, Conn., celebrating its 135th 

birthday, is recalling that when the 


Prof. Pritchard, le ft, 
and L. M. Schwartz, 
member of the KBA 
Bank Management 
Commission, who dis- 
cussed income and ex- 
penses with the 45 
students taking the 
course 


The Society for Savings of Hartford, 

Connecticut’s oldest mutual savings 

bank, had a big cake to celebrate its 

135th birthday. With President Charles 

J. Lyon in the picture are Olga Kurtz 
and Mary Ann O’Neil 


organizers elected Elisha Colt as the 
first treasurer he also held the office 
of state comptroller. Deposits and 
withdrawals were made at his desk, 
and the first passbook contained this 
information : 

“No business can be done at this 
office, but on Wednesday, from 2:00 
until 5 P.M. This regulation is to 
save expense to those who put in 
their money, as the Treasurer can 
do the business cheaper, when only 
three hours per week is required, 
than he could if three, or even one 
hour, each day were to be employed.” 
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Bank “Sale” 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK of Lees- 
burg, Fla., participated in a special 
merchants association promotion by 
offering safe deposit box rentals at 
$1.98. “Regular $4 value, only one 
to a customer,” said the newspaper 
ad. “Results were most gratifying,” 
reports the bank. 


Scholarships 


First NATIONAL BANK of Shreve- 
port, La., has given five new $300 
business scholarships and five re- 
newals of previous grants to stu- 
dents in its area. The project is 
financed from the banks’ 75th Anni- 
versary Fund of $50,000, established 
two years ago. 


Zodiac Calendar 


East River SAVINGS BANK, New 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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Advertising Your Services 


The Job That Never Ends 


Mr. HEMING is manager of the 
Advertising Department, American 
Bankers Association. 


can be useful to them and ex- 

plaining how banking serves 
the nation is an assignment that 
never terminates. It must go on 
endlessly because life is an ever- 
changing.. kaleidoscope. Each year 
come of age; 
2,000,000 more get married and 
create new family units; and every 
year since 1947 from 8,000,000 to 
10,000,000 persons have moved to 
other states or counties. As the 
older generation dies or moves 
away and the new crop of babies 
grows to maturity, “a new order 
arises which knows not Joseph.” 

For the young ears, banks must 
tell their story anew, and, for older 
ears, repeat and repeat what has 
been said so many times before. One 
of the reasons for the need of con- 
stant repetition is that people for- 
get so easily. For instance, a sur- 
vey made by Northwestern Univer- 
sity shows that 25% of the people 
forget an impression in one day; 
50% in two days; 85% in four days; 
and 97% forget completely in a 
week. 

To break through the barrier of 
public indifference requires an ade- 
quate advertising program and a 
policy of continuity year after year. 
Many individual banks are doing an 
excellent job in this respect, but 
many others are spasmodic in their 
efforts or spend inadequate amounts 
for advertising purposes. 


jie people how your bank 


How Does Your Bank Measure Up? 


In the 1954 A.B.A. survey of com- 
mercial bank advertising expendi- 
tures, there is a wide range between 
the minimum and maximum 
amounts spent by banks in the same 
deposit classification. By comparing 
your own expenditures with the 
figures in the accompanying chart 
you can readily see whether your 
bank is spending more or less than 
the average of banks your size. If 
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you are spending less, you may wish 
to review your whole advertising 
policy in the light of the range of 
expenditures shown in the chart, 
and establish a more adequate ad- 
vertising budget. 

Actually no acceptable slide-rule 
method of fixing a bank advertising 
budget has yet been developed. Only 
a handful of banks, in the A.B.A. 
national surveys, say that they use 
a percentage method. The most 
used and the most sensible method 
is to base the appropriation on the 
job to be done. First, set your ob- 
jectives, then work out your own 
planned program to achieve those 
objectives. Figure the total cost and 
get an appropriation as close to it as 
possible. This procedure might not 
seem as scientific as using a precise 
mathematical percentage of depos- 
its, income, or capital, but it is 
based on years of practical experi- 
ence in a great many banks. The 
important thing to remember is 


that more banks err in spending too 
little than in spending too much on 
advertising. 


Advertising Aids for Banks 


If your advertising budget per- 
mits, it is recommended that you 
utilize the skill and experience of a 
qualified agency or individual coun- 
sel in the preparation of your ad- 
vertising. For additional assistance, 
material and suggestions you may 
wish to contact the following 
sources: 

Your State Association: Some 
states prepare special advertising 
material; others have suggestions 
for developing localized appeals. 

Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation: Membership in this na- 
tional organization is a good way 
to keep in touch with new ideas and 
developments in bank advertising. 
Portfolios are available to members 
on special problems. 231 So. LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

National Association of Radio & 
Television Broadcasters: You can 
obtain information about radio and 
television and its effective use by 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 111) 


1954 Advertising Expenditures for Reporting Banks 
(Detailed Breakdown) 


Deposits by Millions 


Number of 
Banks Listing 
Expenditures 


Average 
for Each 
Bank 


Range of 
Expenditures 


Under $1 Million... . 
$ 1to$ 2Million.... 
2 to 
3 to 
4 to 
5 to 
6 to 
7 to 
8 to 
9 to 
10 to 
15 to 
20 to 
25 to 
50 to 


10 Million........... 
15 Million......... 
20 Million.... 
25 Million........ 
50 Million 
75 Million 

75 to 100 Million 

100 to 200 Million 

200 to 300 Million....... 
Over $300 Million... ... 


dc Total Banks 
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86,000 
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The Voluntary Home Mortgage 


Credit Program 


Extending Mortgage Credit to All Areas of Need 


Mr. Nims is secretary of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division, Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. 


NEW plan intended to assure 
A the availability of mortgage 

credit for families living in 
small communities and remote areas, 
giving them equal opportunities for 
home ownership with those who live 
closer to sources of credit, is con- 
tained in Title VI of the Housing 
Act of 1954. 

Under its provisions private fi- 
nancing institutions with funds 
available for mortgage investment 
will be assisted under a Voluntary 
Home Mortgage Credit Program to 
extend their home financing services 
into all areas through the coordi- 
nating means of a National Mort- 
gage Credit Committee in Washing- 
ton, and Regional Mortgage Sub- 
committees located in all Federal 
Reserve districts. 

Through this voluntary effort, 
under the direction of the Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator, 
attempts will be made to provide an 
even flow of credit for Government 
insured or guaranteed mortgages to 
be made available on a sound under- 
writing and sound credit basis, for 
residential construction in these 
areas, and to minority groups. 

In the same manner private lend- 
ing institutions located in small com- 
munities and remote areas, which 
do not have an adequate supply of 
funds to meet the mortgage require- 
ments of the community, will find 
assistance through the national and 
regional committees in locating in- 
vestors for the mortgages they may 
originate. Thus the function of the 
program becomes an opportunity for 
private enterprise secondary mort- 
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gage marketing activities, without 
the need for dependence on “Fanny 
May” or other government props. 


Support of Financing Institutions 
The program has the support of 
all primary mortgage financing in- 
stitutions. They have expressed a 
willingness to cooperate in making 
this private enterprise effort a suc- 
cess. While designed for nationwide 
extension of FHA and VA mortgage 
loan opportunities to areas in need, 
it is expected that in practice local 
financing institutions may also be 
assisted in extending their home 
credit facilities for conventional 
loans, without Government insur- 
ance or guaranty, either as individ- 
ual institutions or through a cor- 
respondent banking relationship. 


The National Committee 


The program provides for setting 
up a National Committee to study 
and review the supply and demand 
for funds for residential mortgage 
loans in all parts of the country. 
It would also maintain liaison with 
Government housing agencies and 
with state and local housing officials 
to keep them fully informed of 
the mortgage requirements, and 
learn from them of the prevailing 
needs. 

The National Committee would al- 
so obtain aid for regional subcom- 
mittees, as part of the program, in 
seeking sources of residential mort- 
gage credit for their areas from 
various private financing institu- 
tions. 


The Regional Subcommittees 
Regional subcommittees in all 

areas of the country would work in 

cooperation with the National Com- 


mittee, in studying and reviewing 
the mortgage supply and demand 
under their domain. 

The regional committees would 
render assistance to those in need of 
mortgage credit in small communi- 
ties and remote areas, and, either 
through the National Committee or 
through other means, would also 
forward details and information of 
the need to private financing institu- 
tions. 

Assistance will be given locally to 
small private financing institutions 
to handle loans for which they may 
have applications, and help them in 
locating ‘other private financing in- 
stitutions willing to invest in these 
loans. 


The Future 


Private industry is thus confronted 
with a challenge to meet home f- 
nancing requirements in areas of 
need under this secondary mortgage 
market plan. The legislative ob- 
stacles which had not permitted 
this type of united effort have been 
overcome. 

The means for supplying insured 
and guaranteed mortgage credit in 
small communities in remote areas 
has thus been made available. The 
degree to which the new plan suc- 
ceeds may well determine the fur- 
ther need for dependence on Govern- 
ment market supports for home fi- 
nancing requirements. 


In addition to the summary of 
Title VI on the following page, 


see Mr. NIMs’ synopsis of the 
entire Housing Act of 1954, 
starting on page 58. 
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Summary of Title VI of the Housing Act of 1954 


I. Declaration of Policy 


_ seek the constant improvement 
of the living conditions of all peo- 
ple under a strong, free, competitive 
economy; to facilitate the operation 
of that economy to meet adequate 
housing needs and the demand for 
new building within the framework 
of the private enterprise system and 
without vast expenditures of public 
funds; to encourage and facilitate 
the flow of housing credit into re- 
mote areas and small communities 
where funds are not available in 
adequate supply, under a program 
consonant with sound underwriting 
principles. 


Il. Financial Institutions 
Participating 

Life insurance companies, savings 
banks, commercial banks, savings 
and building and loan associations, 
and mortgage companies are eligible 
institutions to participate in the 
voluntary program. 


III. National Mortgage Credit 
Committee 


A National Voluntary Mortgage 
Credit Extension Committee is es- 
tablished, with the Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Financing 
Agency as chairman. The committee 
will have 14 other members, two to 
be representatives of each of the fol- 
lowing groups: Life insurance com- 
panies, savings banks, commercial 
banks, mortgage companies, savings 
and building and loan associations, 
builders of residential properties, 
real estate boards. 

In addition one advisory member 
will be appointed from the Federal 
Reserve Board, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, and the Home Loan 
Bank Board. 

Members will serve voluntarily, 
with representation given to geo- 
graphical areas and small, medium, 
and large financing institutions. 


IV. Regional Mortgage Credit 
Subcommittees 
Regional subcommittees of the 
National Committee will be ap- 
pointed in areas generally conform- 
ing to the Federal Reserve districts. 
They will consist of five or more 
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members representing private finan- 
cing institutions and _ residential 
builders, appointed by the HHFA 
Administrator after consultation 
with the national committee, which 
will be selected with due representa- 
tion as to geographical areas and 
size of the institution within the re- 
gion. 

Suitable office and meeting space, 
with needed staff assistance, will be 
furnished regional subcommittees. 
Facilities of the Federal Home Loan 
banks may be used for this purpose. 


V. Functions of the Committees 


The duty of all committees will be 
to facilitate the flow of funds for 
residential mortgage loans into areas 
or communities where there may be 
a shortage of local capital or inade- 
quate facilities for handling insured 
and guaranteed mortgages, and to 
achieve the maximum utilization of 
private financing institutions for ex- 
tending home financing credit wher- 
ever consistent with sound under- 
writing principles. 


VI. Duties of the National 
Committee 


The National Committee shall 
study and review residential mort- 
gage demand and supply in all parts 
of the country, and correlate activ- 
ities with the regional subcommit- 
tees. It shall be in contact with FHA 
and VA authorities, and maintain 
liaison with State and local Govern- 
ment housing officials. The Adminis- 
trator shall report to Congress not 
later than April 1 each year on the 
operations of all committees. 

The committee will aid the re- 
gional subcommittees in seeking 
sources of mortgage credit. It may 
request and obtain voluntary assur- 
ances from financing institutions 
that funds will be available for in- 
sured or guaranteed mortgage loans 
in any specified area in which ade- 
quate credit facilities are lacking. 


VII. Duties of the Regional 


Subcommittees 


Each regional subcommittee shall 
study and review the residential 
mortgage demand and supply in its 
region. It shall analyze cases of un- 


satisfied demand for mortgage credit 
and report to the National Commit- 
tee. It shall maintain liaison with 
FHA and VA authorities in its re- 
gion, and obtain information from 
them regarding cases of unsatisfied 
demand. FHA and VA officers are 
authorized to furnish this informa- 
tion to the committees. 

Assistance will be given to loan 
applicants within each region on the 
following basis: 

1. The application has first been 
made to at least two private financ- 
ing institutions. 

2. The applicant has been in- 
formed by these institutions that 
funds for mortgage credit are not 
available. 

3. Loans must qualify for FHA or 
VA insurance or guaranty. 

The regional subcommittee shall 
then circularize the financing insti- 
tutions in its region or elsewhere, 
and shall use its best efforts to en- 
able the applicant to place the loan. 

If an applicant has applied for a 
direct loan to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the same assistance shall be 
granted to place the loan with a 
private financing institution. 

Assistance will also be given to 
local financing institutions in small 
communities to originate insured or 
guaranteed loans, with an effort 
made to obtain investors willing to 
purchase them on a mutually satis- 
factory basis. 

The regional committees may re- 
guest the National Committee for 
the aid of other regional subcom- 
mittees in seeking sources of mort- 
gage credit, and request and obain 
voluntary assistance of credit from 
private financing institutions. 


VIII. General Provisions 


The Administrator, after consulta- 
tion with the National Committee, 
shall issue general rules and pro- 
cedures for the implementation of 
this program and the functioning of 
the regional subcommittees, and to 
provide expense arrangements. 

No act under this program shall 
be construed to violate antitrust 
laws or the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. 

The program will terminate June 
30, 1957. 
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Bank Ads Tell Stor 


HE Lee County Bank in Fort Myers, Fla., published 

nine educational ads on banking, adapted from the 

Florida school textbook, Banks—What They Mean 
to Us. 

The first advertisement gave a short outline of bank- 
ing history in the United States. It was followed by 
one on The Lee County’s history. Then came explana- 
tions of how banks are owned and managed, how money 
and valuables are safeguarded, how to open a checking 
account, how checks are processed, how to open a sav- 
ings account, how to borrow money. The series ended 
with an explanation of the factors that are considered 
when a loan is approved. 

The ads were written by Vice-president and Cashier 
J. A. Ansley, who was chairman of the Florida Bankers 
Association’s Public Relations Committee when the 
textbook was prepared. Illustrations were photographs 
of officers and employees of the bank at their regular 
jobs. 

On these pages seven of the pictures are reproduced 
and the copy is briefly summarized. 


* 


“IT STARTS HERE...” 


“Joe L. Harris, Lee County Bank teller, cashes a check 
for his sister-in-law, Mrs. Heard Edwards. Banking service, 
which everyone takes for granted, has an interesting story.” 
Copy for this ad was two or three hundred words on the 
history of American banking from colonial times to the 
establishment of Federal deposit insurance, It concluded 
with this comment: “It should always be remembered that 
the soundness of a bank primarily is the responsibility of 
the management and is a reflection of the knowledge, the 
honor, and the integrity of that management” 


“THIS BANK IS GROWING WITH LEE COUNTY” 


“President J. F. Fears invites customers to visit his office 

at any time to discuss their problems . . .” Under the 

president’s picture was a brief account of the bank’s own 

history: its organization, names of the original and present 
officers, its moves, its deposit growth 


“THIS BANK IS OWNED BY LOCAL STOCKHOLDERS” 


“Mrs. Ben King, a stockholder in The Lee County Bank 
since November 27, 1944, makes an inspection tour of her 
investment. A life-long resident of Lee County, Mrs, King 
is a member of the ‘Pioneer Club.” The text of this ad 
covered the bank’s ownership, its organization as a state 
bank, the periodic examinations by supervisory agencies. 
“Banking,” said the ad, “is a business which is carried on 
in much the same way as any other incorporated business. 
The bank is owned by a group of stockholders who possess 
rights and privileges similar to those of stockholders of 
other types of business” 
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“THERE IS DRAMA BACK OF EVERY LEE COUNTY 
CHECK” 


‘Miss Joanne Boyette photographs checks . , . This ma- 
chine photographs both sides of the check simultaneously.” 
The subject matter here was a check’s dramatic journey 
through the bank; each step was briefly traced. Copy also 
said that the names and numbers on checks told true-life 
stories: “They buy wedding rings, close deals for new 
homes, buy new furniture, take families on vacations, pay 
bills, and keep permanent records” 


“YOU ARE INVITED TO OPEN A CHECKING 
ACCOUNT HERE” 
“J. H. Thomas, comptroller, looks over the checks and 
deposit tickets received in the day’s work .. .” In this ad 
the reader was told how to open a checking account, one 
of the fkank’s most important services 
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“YOUR MONEY AND VALUABLES ARE SAFEGUARDED 
HERE” 


“Miss Jessie Wilson, who has been a teller at The Lee 
County Bank since September 15, 1939, puts away for the 
night the cash from her cage.’ This ad described the 
vault, gave prices and sizes of safe deposit boxes, men- 
tioned papers that should be protected, Copy sought to 
establish a sense of security—the reader’s valuables as well 
as the bank’s were safe behind the “battleship-steel plated 
walls” 


“HOW TO BORROW MONEY FROM THIS BANK” 


“A customer applies to Bruce Thomas, instalment loan 
officer, to finance an automobile.” Copy explained that 
part of the bank’s money is available for investment in 
loans which help furnish funds for individual and com- 
munity needs. Loan application procedure was outlined 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Treasury takes $31,-billion new cash .... Bill rate hardens... . 
Narrow squeak for debt-limit ... . Exchange offer includes a 514- 
year 244% bond .... December refunding might be a package 
.... Sale of bills by Open Market Committee not evidence of 
change in money policy 


firmed previous impressions 

that, working hand in hand, 
the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve intend to keep their hands 
on the credit throttle so that the 
business train would continue to 
proceed within the speed limits pre- 
scribed for safe and sane expansion. 

An extremely moderate extension 
of maturity on an exchange offer by 
the Treasury was evidence that the 
time was not yet regarded as ripe 
for soaking up any long-term invest- 
ment funds. As much cash as pos- 
sible—without violating the debt 
limit—was obtained in anticipation 
of future tax payments. When the 
credit pool showed signs of over- 
flowing, the Open Market Committee 
sopped up the surplus by selling bills 
to the market. Exceptionally large 
money transactions over the month 
end were of a nature to counteract 
each other. 

Nothing oceurred to warrant any- 
thing but minor changes in the mar- 
ket value of Government securities, 
nor does anything seem likely in the 
near future. Certainly there are, as 
yet, no clear signs of business im- 
provement sufficient to put any 
strain on the current ample supply 
of credit. Nor—on the other hand— 
is there any definite evidence that 
further shots in the arm will be 
necessary to prevent a letdown in 
business volume. Moderate optimism 
continues to be the attitude of busi- 
ness and economic soothsayers. 

Under these conditions why should 
there be much of any change in cur- 
rent quotations for Government se- 


happenings have con- 
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curities? If that is the outlook then 
why should not individual banks in 
need of more income continue to 
stretch out their maturity sched- 
ules? There is evidence that some 
are doing so. 


$32-Billion in New Cash 
for Treasury 


The popularity of tax anticipation 
certificates was again proved when 
an offering of about $3.5-billion of 
1% T.A.s to mature March 22, 1954, 
was well oversubscribed. Only 40% 
of amounts subscribed for were al- 
lotted with no one getting less than 
$50,000 unless they had subscribed 
for less than that amount. As usual, 
a moderate bonus was available to 
those who will use the certificates to 
pay taxes on March 15 as they will 
get full interest to March 22. 

Actual allotments were slightly 
over $3,700,000,000 with banks get- 
ting about $2,000,000,000, while 
$1,700,000,000 went to nonbank 
sources, probably chiefly corpora- 
tions. As the banks could pay for 
75% of their allotments by credit to 
their tax and loan accounts, their 
deposits rose about $13,-billion as 
of August 2 while their required re- 
serves only rose about $350,000,000. 

Once on the market sufficient fur- 
ther demand for the new T.A.s de- 
veloped to raise the price to about 
100 3/32 where the “before tax” 
yield is only about 0.82%. 


Bill Rate Hardens 


So popular were the T.A.s with 
corporations that—temporarily at 
least—the other-than-bank demand 


for Treasury bills lessened consider- 
ably. Corporations appeared to he 
selling bills in order to obtain funds 
to pay for their purchases of the 
new certificates. Because banks could 
pay three-quarters of their pur- 
chases by credit to their tax and 
loan accounts they did not need to 
sell bills but their desire for addi- 
tional bill purchases or full roll- 
overs of maturities may have been 
curtailed. 

Under these conditions it is per- 
haps surprising that the cost to the 
Treasury of the successive weekly 
bill offerings rose only from about 
0.65% to about 0.80% and that the 
amount of bills in the hands of deal- 
ers remained within manageable 
limits. 

Based on past experience the 
banks can now look forward to dis- 
posing their T.A.s at a moderate 
profit as further demand develops 
from other than bank sources. 


Narrow Squeak for Debt Limit 


When $3.7-billion was added to 
the U. S. debt on August 2, the debt 
subject to the statutory limit of 
$275-billion was within $500,000,000 
to $750,000,000 of cracking the ceil- 
ing. True, the General Fund was 
around $714-billion but it is gener- 
ally understood that the Treasury 
likes to keep a balance equal to at 
least one month’s expenses. 

August will show a deficit of from 
$214- to $3-billion. Then, because 
under the Mills Plan only 5% of 
corporate taxes is payable, Septem- 
ber may also show a slight deficit. 
October and November will result 
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in large red ink figures and Decem- 
per will be like September. So the 
need for additional cash financing is 
quite certain. Anyhow, the Treasury 
still thinks that around $61-billion 
more new cash will be needed before 
December 30. 

So the Administration requested 
that the Senate give the Treasury 
more room to operate. 


$6-Billion Temporary Rise ~ 


The House of Representatives had 
already approved an increase of $15- 
billion in the debt limit, and the 
Senate subsequently voted a tem- 
porary rise of $6-billion, the amount 
and terms finally agreed on by Con- 
gress. 

Suggestions have been made that 
certain classes of expenditures— 
such as accrued interest on Savings 
Bonds and Social Security obliga- 
tions which require no cash outlay— 
be exempted from the debt limit. 
This would so clearly be a subter- 
fuge as to be unwarranted. 


Exchange Offer Includes 
Bond 11/15/1960 


To refund the $714-billion of cer- 
tificates maturing August 15 and 


September 15 the Treasury on July 
30 offered in exchange a one-year 
144% certificate and a 244% bond 
due November 15, 1960. This was 
about in line with what was ex- 
pected since a note in the 4 to 5 
range had been looked for. So the 
Treasury managed to put out a bond 
but only by a scant three months. 
Both new issues were dated August 
15. Holders of the September ma- 
turity got an appropriate interest 
adjustment. 

That both issues were well de- 
signed to be in line with the market 
and a little on the cheap side seemed 
evident from premiums for both is- 
sues on the “when issued” market. 
The certificates were soon worth 
about 100 12/32 and the bonds 
about 100 14/32. 


December Refinancing 
Might Be a Package 


The only refunding left for 1954 
is the December 15 maturity of 
about $17%-billion of notes and 
bonds. As the Federal Reserve owns 
about $7-billion of the maturing 
notes a certificate is pretty sure to 
be offered. This only leaves about 
$1014-billion for all other holders, 


some of which will surely want a 
certificate. But that some good 
“rights value” is expected is shown 
by the fact that both of the matur- 
ing issues are now selling at less 
than a no-yield basis. This should 
mean a bond issue or issues. Why 
not two issues: an intermediate 
term bond perhaps in the 7- to 10- 
year range for bank approval, then 
a long-term issue to test the supply 
of investment funds then available? 
Such an arrangement might provide 
an opportunity to get out a few bil- 
lion dollars which would be true 
long-term refunding. 


Cash Offering Likely in 
September or October 


The Treasury may come to the 
market for new cash in September 
or October. What is offered will de- 
pend on market and business con- 
ditions at that time, but should the 
offering include a long-term bond 
issue designed to go to a premium 
it will be interesting to see whether 
the Treasury will find some way by 
which to prevent profit seeking ‘joy 
riders” from getting as many bonds 
as the more desirable subscribers 
for real investment. 


The Investment Markets 


am supply of prime investment securities late in July 
and early in August was outbalanced for the first time 
in months by accumulated funds in search of investments. 
The trend seems to be continuing so that the relatively 
heavy offerings, already scheduled for marketing in the 
future, are likely to be absorbed with greater ease than in 
the immediate past. 

Savings in any category are showing a constant rise. 
This applies not only to the thrift of individuals, as reflected 
in reports of commercial banks, mutual savings banks, sav- 
ings and loan associations, life insurance companies, and 
the Treasury regarding Savings Bonds sales. It is also 
true for the large institutional investors. 

Premium income, accumulated capital gains from invest- 
ments and statutory payments into pension funds provide 
a steady stream of money which has to be invested in one 
form or another. That is one of the fundamental reasons 
for long-term optimism about the investment markets. 

Another is that the elimination of the excess profits tax 
has resulted in favorable earnings prospects. In fact, net 
income of 660 corporations in the first half of 1954 showed 
a gain of 2% over the first six months of last year despite 
a slight overall decline in business volume. Elimination of 
overtime has also helped corporate earnings. 

Higher profits resulted in better payments to stock- 
holders. Cash dividends to owners of common shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange rose 7.5% in the first half 
over 1953. 

Disbursements to stockholders amounted to $2,966,388,750 
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in the first six months, compared with $2,760,332,000 in 
the first half of 1953. 

Of the 1,070 common stocks listed at mid-year, 924 issues, 
or 87%, paid one or more cash dividends during the last 
six months. Cash payments by 520 companies were the 
same as last year, 314 were higher, and only 125 were lower. 
An excellent record, indeed. 

Sales of new state and local government bonds for the 
first six months of the year have been higher in dollar 
amount than the aggregates set for all previous full years, 
except for the record years 1952 and 1953. 

A similar pattern was set in sales of short-term munici- 
pals. For the first half, $3,706,320,467 in bonds were sold 
and $1,679,588,195 in notes. The previous high was set in 
1954 with $5,557,897,369 in bonds and $2,756,631,122 in 
notes for the full 12 months’ period. 

New financing declined slightly in July from offerings 
in recent months, but it was well above a year ago. Bond 
issues totaled $1,033,678,000 for 76 issues, against $1,038,- 
044,000 in June, and $645,450,000 in July 1953. For the 
seven months ended July 31, offerings of bonds were 
$6,649,947,000 which already exceeds the figure for all of 
1954. 

New stocks offered publicly amounted to $54,800,000 in 
July, compared with $71,202,000 in June and $34,730,000 
in July 1958. For the seven months so far offerings of 
equities aggregated $519,433,000, the highest since 1952. 
Bond offerings were the highest in 28 years. 

H. EvGENE DICKHUTH 
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Ne Change in Money Policy 
Although Fed Sells Bills 


Since June 23 the portfolio of the 
Federal Reserve has declined over 
$700,000,000. Of this amount $520,- 
000,000 was sold in the last three 
weeks of July. 

Much comment was to the effect 
that these sales evidenced a change 
in the policy of ‘‘active ease” in the 
money market. Some commentators 
went so far as to list six or eight 
possible policies ranging all the way 
from assuring a glut of credit to 
highly restricting the supply. This 
seems a rather futile amusement. 

Nothing could have been more 
definite than the statement (quoted 
here last month) made by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System when it reduced the reserve 
of the member banks and nothing 
could be more obvious than that to 
make such a policy effective there 
would have to be changes from day 
to day and from week to week in 
what was actually done as the 
money flow rose and fell. 

To reduce the size of the Federal 
portfolio is highly desirable when- 
ever it can be done as an offset to 
other factors which are swelling the 
money supply. One such factor, for 
example, was the $1%-billion of 
bank reserves added to the credit 
supply as a result of lowered require- 


ments. Another was the payoff of 
about $11,4-billion of CCC obliga- 
tions. Actually over the July month- 
end nearly $214-billion would have 
been added to the credit pool had 
not the Treasury drawn on the tax 
and loan accounts in the banks for 
about $114-billion and about $870,- 
000,000 been needed by the banks 
for the payment of 25% of their 
purchases of T.A. certificates. 

The basic objective of the Federal 
Reserve credit policies is a large 
enough supply to care for legitimate 
business needs (a little more than 
that if business is lethargic) and 
sufficient available bank reserves on 
hand when the Treasury needs new 
cash. Sales or purchases of Treasury 
bills by the Open Market Committee 
are likely to be the result of tempo- 
rary changes in the money factors— 
over which the Federal has little or 
no control—and which swell or de- 
plete the credit pool from time to 
time. They smooth out the bumps in 
the Federal funds market. 

All in all we do not find any evi- 
dence whatever that the basic credit 
policy of the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities has been altered at all. 


A Tepid Market 


All during July there was only a 
moderate amount of trading in the 
Government securities market and 
price changes were unimportant. 


For most of the month no one 
knew just what the Treasury would 
offer in exchange for the August and 
September maturities. No long bond 
was expected but the possibility of 
a new intermediate term bond damp- 
ened down the prices of already out- 
standing 5- to 10-year issues to the 
extent of 144, to 3%. When the terms 
of the exchange offer were known 
and a premium was bid for the new 
514-year 244%, prices stabilized 

The longest bonds were the excep- 
tion. Apparently there were some 
investment funds looking for the 
best yield they could get from Goy- 
ernment issues and this demand 
found a scant supply of the longest 
bonds. As a result the 314% bonds 
1983/78 went to 112 (shades of 
June 1953!) while both issues of 
the 214% bonds 1972/67 gained 
about 34 over their July 1 prices. 

So the month closed and August 
started with a pretty well stabilized 
market picture. Bills can be expected 
to sell at slightly less cost to the 
Treasury which won’t hurt the short 
term market. Bank loans have con- 
tinued to decline. The banks might 
have a little spare buying power 
which could help the intermediate 
term bond market. The long bonds 
may have some more buyers. If they 
do the supply is thin. So currently 
the immediate price prospect favors 
a firm market. 


Three New State Association Presidents 


Left to right, IDAHO, L. P. Remsberg, manager, The Idaho First National Bank, Caldwell; WEST VIRGINIA, Luther S. 
Berry, executive vice-president, Union National Bank, Clarksburg; NEW HAMPSHIRE, Charles P. Johnson, president, 


Mechanicks National Bank, Concord 
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The Month 


the 
rms 
wn 
lew POWER—Canada’s Prime Minister, Louis St. Laurent, 
left, New York’s Governor Thomas E. Dewey, and Premier 
e Leslie M. Frost of the Province of Ontario, do traditional 
ni spadework at groundbreaking ceremonies starting con- 
me struction of the $630,000,000 St. Lawrence hydroelectric 
the project. Harnessing of the international rapids is expected 
Ov- to produce 12,600,000,000 kilowatt hours of electricity 
ind annually, divided between the U. S. and Canada. The con- 
Bs struction is scheduled to be finished in 1959 
nds 
of 
of 
1ed 
ust 
zed UNITED PRDSS PHOTOS 
ted 
he 
ort 
yn- 
ht 
val ELDER STATESMAN Herbert Hoover, 80 years old on August 10, 
ite in his birthday speech at West Branch, Iowa, said that the separa- 
ds tions of power among the three branches of Government “became 
ey seriously corroded and weakened” during the 20 years following his 
ly administration. “Some of the corrosions of our division of power,” 
a the former President asserted, “‘are the aftermaths of our wars. Some 
. of them from the various infections of socialism. . . . Some come 
from the discovery that it is easy for the Federal Government to light 
the magic power of Federal credit, But the flame that warms can also 
consume the safeguards of the free.”?> However, Mr. Hoover was con- 
am fident that “‘we are not at the bedside of a nation in death’s agony” 
PEACE ?—Although the last cease-fire order in South Viet Nam meant that for the first time in 20 years 
the world’s only remaining official war had halted, things still weren’t too peaceful for the French. In 
S, North Africa, particularly Morocco, rioting in the nationalists’ “‘month of revenge” had killed many. 


France’s colonial problems were still very real. In Washington, Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson 
told a press conference that U.S. military aid to Korea, Japan, Formosa, and the Philippines was to increase 
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A Summary of Principal Provisions of the 


HOUSING ACT OF 1954: 


by the President on August 2, 

makes many changes in present 
laws regulating housing and mort- 
gage credit. It is designed to en- 
courage new home construction and 
the improvement of existing housing, 
and follows in general the Admin- 
istration’s original recommendations 
for liberalizing mortgage terms. 

The act provides for an urban 
renewal program. It places specific 
new restrictions on FHA Title I 
loans for the repair and improve- 
ment of property; provides safe- 
guards on rental housing to prevent 
“windfall” profits ; provides for 
“open-end” FHA loans when read- 
vances are used for repairs and im- 
provements; and it revises the sec- 
ondary market for mortgages in the 
direction of private ownership and 
operation through a_rechartered 
FNMA and the formation of a Vol- 
untary Home Mortgage Credit Pro- 
gram. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion Committee on Real Estate 
Mortgages has taken an active in- 
terest in this legislation since its 
introduction in Congress early in 
1954. Testimony relating to the 
Housing Act was presented on be- 
half of the A.B.A. on three occasions 
before Senate and House Banking 
and Currency committees by John 
A. Reilly, president, Second National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., a member 
of this committee and chairman of 
the A.B.A. Subcommittee on Mort- 
gage Financing and Urban Housing. 

Following is a summary of the 
highlights of the new Housing Act. 
A detailed summary of all sections 
has been included in the A.B.A. 
Washington Bulletin. 


Repair and Improvement Loans 
Under FHA Title I 

Present loan limit of $2,500 is 
retained, with maturities of three 
years, 32 days. 

Co-insurance is required of lenders 
for 10% of the loss on any individual 
loans. 


Te Housing Act of 1954, signed 
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Loan activity is restricted to 
supervised lenders, or others spec- 
ifically approved by the Commis- 
sioner. 

Loans must be for the protection 
or improvement of basic livability 
or utility of the property. 

A house must have been com- 
pleted and occupied for at least six 
months to be eligible. 

The proposal to include loans on 
trailers was rejected. 

Multiple loans may not exceed in 
the aggregate the statutory dollar 
limit. 


Low Cost Suburban Housing 

The low cost home provisions of 
Title I, Section 8, are transferred to 
Title II, Section 203. 

An individual or corporation co- 
signer is permitted where needed to 
improve credit responsibility. 

New maximum loan amounts are 
increased to $6,650 for an owner- 
occupant and $5,950 for a builder- 
mortgagor. 


New Terms for FHA Loans on 
New Construction 

Maximum FHA loan amounts are 
increased to $20,000 for 1- and 2- 
family dwellings, $27,500 for 3-fam- 
ily dwellings, and $35,000 for 4-fam- 
ily dwellings. 

Loans on new construction may 
be 95% of the first $9,000 of value 
and 75% on the remainder, with dis- 
cretionary power with the President 
to increase the first amount to 
$10,000. 

The maturity of FHA loans is in- 
creased to 30 years on new construc- 
tion. 

The builder must certify in the 
case of new construction that the 
house is built in “substantial” con- 
formity with specifications. 


New Terms for FHA Loans on 
Existing Construction 

Maximum FHA loan amounts on 
existing construction increased to 
the same limits as on new construc- 
tion. 


Loans on existing construction 
may be 90% of the first $9,000 of 
value and 75% on the remainder, 
with discretionary power of the 
President to increase the first 
amount to $10,000. 

The maturity is increased to 30 
years, or 75% of the Commissioner's 
estimate of remaining life. 


Farm Loans 


FHA may insure loans to farmers 
on segregated tracts of five acres 
if land is adjacent to a public high- 
way. Authorization is limited to 
$100,000,000. 


Cooperative Housing Loan Limits 

The maximum mortgage loan on 
cooperative housing projects is in- 
creased from $5,000,000 to $25,000,- 
000. 


Urban Renewal Projects 

The act provides a system of loans 
and grants for approved projects de- 
signed for urban renewal and slum 
clearance. FHA loans will be ap- 
proved for new and existing housing 
in these areas. 

FHA loans under Section 203 are 
authorized for new and renovated 
homes in urban renewal areas. 


FHA Loans to Families Displaced 
By Urban Renewal Projects 

The proposal for 40-year, no- 
down-payment loans to families dis- 
placed because of slum clearance 
projects was rejected. In its place 
limits on loans for this purpose were 
lowered to 95% of value, $7,600 
maximum, and maturities of 30 
years or three-quarters of the re- 
maining economic life. 


FHA Mortgage Insurance for 
Servicemen 

A new FHA mortgage insurance 
program is provided for housing of 
active servicemen in the Armed 
Forces. 

Insurance premiums will be paid 
by the Secretary of Defense from 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 
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Flexible Instalment Payment System 


HENRY J. SCHABERG 


The author is vice-president in 
charge of personnel and operations, 
The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


HEN The First National Bank 
Wx Trust Company of Kala- 

mazoo inaugurated a new 
coupon instalment plan, the system 
received such wide public acceptance 
that it was necessary to improve 
the original system recently to pro- 
vide better and faster customer ser- 
vice—and do it more economically. 

Our bank, which was established 
in 1863, maintains five branch offices 
to serve the Kalamazoo area, and 
we wanted to provide a system that 
could be used in all offices in the 
most effective manner. 

We formerly prepared a 5-part 
ledger card heading by typewriter, 
and prescheduled it on an electric 
accounting machine. A coupon book- 
let (containing 12, 18, etc., coupons, 
depending on the number of pay- 
ments) was then punched with per- 
forated numbers. As each payment 
was received the ledger card was 
posted on the same machine. The 
five parts of the ledger card were 
distributed as follows: (1) used to 
record payments as received; (2) 
auditor’s copy; (3) attached to cus- 
tomer’s coupon book; (4) central 
file copy; (5) record of paid-up 
loans and customer rating. 

This method was exceedingly time 


consuming. The typing of some in-. 


formation and the punching of other 
figures required separate operations. 
There was also an inventory prob- 
lem, since books had to be stocked 
with varying numbers of coupons to 
handle each particular payment plan. 


The New System 

The new system makes use of the 
same 5-part ledger card set, but the 
bound coupon book has been re- 
placed with a continuous interfold 
coupon, 2” x 6” in size. A different 
color paper or ink is used to desig- 
nate the type of loan. 

The customer information only is 
typed on the ledger card set. The 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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The instalment pay- 
ment coupon is de- 
signed in a coatinu- 
ous form so that the 
exact number of 
coupons for each 
particular payment 
plan can be prepared 
and collated into a 
folding cover to 
make a complete 
booklet 


The folding cover, 
in which loan pay- 
ment coupons are 
bound, makes a com- 
plete coupon book- 
let, with the exact 
number of coupons 
to fit each specific 
loan 


The ledger card, 
which is automati- 
cally preposted when 
the instalment pay- 
ment coupons are 
made out, is actually 
a 5-part ledger set, 
providing copies for 
recording payments, 
auditing, filing, plac- 
ing in case records, 
and placing in ana- 
lytical records. This 
system has resulted 
in a considerable sav- 
ing for the bank 
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~The A.B.A’s 1954 Nominating 


can be selected to serve the 
American Bankers Association 
for the ensuing year a Nominating 
Committee, composed of one mem- 
ber and one alternate from each 
state, must be chosen. The Nominat- 
ing Committee members and alter- 
nates are selected by representatives 
of the A.B.A. member banks in the 
various states at meetings called and 
held for that purpose during the 
annual state bankers association 
conventions. The A.B.A. state vice- 
presidents preside at these meetings. 
The Nominating Committee which 
will recommend candidates for presi- 
dent and vice-president to be elected 
at the second general session of the 
American Bankers Association’s 
80th annual convention in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, on October 17-20 
is composed of the following mem- 
bers and alternates: 


ys: year before the new officers 


ALABAMA—MEMBER: C. Norman 
Ramsey, vice-president, Birmingham 
Trust. National Bank. ALTERNATE: 
James E. Vance, vice-president, First 
National Bank of Birmingham. 


ARIZONA—MEMBER: W. R. Mont- 
gomery, executive vice-president, 
The Bank of Douglas, Phoenix. AL- 
TERNATE: E. N. Holgate, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix. 


ARKANSAS — MEMBER: Louis E. 
Hurley, president, Exchange Bank 
and Trust Co., El Dorado. ALTER- 
NATE: H. A. Lewis, president, First 
National Bank, Fayetteville. 


CALIFORNIA—MEMBER: H. J. Men- 
don, senior vice-president, Califor- 
nia Bank, Los Angeles: ALTERNATE: 
W. P. Murray, president, Bank of 
San Rafael. 


CoLORADO—MEMBER: E. A. Barker, 
president, Burns National Bank, 
Durango. ALTERNATE: Charles P. 
Warren, vice-president, First Nation- 
al Bank, Fort Collins. 


CONNECTICUT—-MEMBER: Lester E. 
Shippee, chairman of the board, 
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Committee 


A 


The surf, beach, boardwalk, and Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall Hotel are among the 
many attractions of Atlantic City 


Connecticut Bank and Trust Co., 
Hartford. ALTERNATE: Walter P. 
Larson, president, New Haven Sav- 
ings Bank. 


DELAWARE—MEMBER: Howard E. 
Lynch, Jr., vice-president, First of 
Dover Office, Equitable Security 
Trust Co., Dover. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—MEMBER: 
Richard A. Norris, president, Lin- 
coln National Bank, Washington. 
ALTERNATE: George M. Fisher, sen- 
ior vice-president, Washington Loan 
& Trust Co., Washington. 


FLORIDA—MEMBER: J. E. Bryan, 
president, Union Trust Co., St. 
Petersburg: ALTERNATE: Frank W. 
Sherman, president, American Na- 
tional Bank, Jacksonville. 

GEORGIA —- MEMBER: W. Ford 
Pearce, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank .of Columbus: ALTER- 
NATE: W. N. Shadden, executive 
vice-president, First National Bank 
of Cartersville. 


IDAHO—MEMBER: John A. Schoon- 
over, president, The Idaho First Na- 
tional Bank, Boise. ALTERNATE: S. 
M. Meikle, president, Idaho Bank 
of Commerce, Rexburg. 


ILLINOIS — MEMBER: Frank C. 
Rathje, president, Chicago City 


Bank and Trust Co. ALTERNATE: 
C. A. Heiligenstein, president, Firs; 
National Bank, Belleville. 


INDIANA — MEMBER: Herbert L, 
Lyons, president, National Branch 
Bank, Madison. ALTERNATE: For. 
rest Orr, vice-president, Citizens 


State Bank, Columbia City. 


IowA — MEMBER: Grover §, 
Krouth, president, Iowa Trust & 
Savings Bank, Oskaloosa. 
NATE: Joe H. Gronstal, vice-presi- 
dent, Carroll County State Bank. 


KANSAS—MEMBER: R. H. Kilgore, 
president, Union National Bank of 
Wichita. ALTERNATE: A. W. Chand- 
ler, president, Farmers State Bank, 
Sterling. 


KENTUCKY—MEMBER: William 
Miller, vice-president, Citizens Fi- 
delity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville. 
ALTERNATE: John W. Wood, Jr, 
president, Third National Bank, 
Ashland. 


LOUISIANA — MEMBER: C. R. 
Evans, president, First National 
Bank, Lake Providence.  ALTER- 
NATE: Lewis Gottlieb, president, 
City National Bank, Baton Rouge 


MAINE — MEMBER: Laurel W. 
Thompson, president, Washburn 
Trust Co. ALTERNATE: Chester G. 
Abbott, president, First Portland 
National Bank. 


MARYLAND—MEMBER: William B. 
Yates, president, Fidelity Savings 
Bank Frostburg. ALTERNATE: C. M. 
Lancaster, cashier, National Ma- 
rine Bank, Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS—-MEMBER: T. Ed- 
ward Kellar, vice-president, State 
Street Trust Co., Boston. ALTER- 
NATE: W. Jesse Fowler, vice-presi- 
dent, First National of Boston. 


MICHIGAN — MEMBER: Mark B. 
Putney, president, First National 
Bank & Trust Co., Kalamazoo. AL- 
TERNATE: W. E. Dingman, president, 
Bank of Commerce, Hamtramck. 
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MINNESOTA—MEMBER: G. A. Red- 
ding, president, Windom State Bank. 
ALTERNATE: F. A. Amundson, vice- 
president, Midway National Bank, 
Saint Paul. 


MISSISSIPPI —- MEMBER: Prentiss 
L. Webb, cashier, Leflore Bank & 
Trust Co., Greenwood. ALTERNATE: 
L. Y. Foote, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Hattiesburg. 


MISSOURI —- MEMBER: George U. 
Richmond, president, American Na- 
tional Bank, St. Joseph. ALTERNATE: 
John H. Wagaman, president, Bar- 
ton County State Bank, Lamar. 


MoNTANA—-MEMBER: O. B. Silvey, 
president, Billings State Bank. AL- 
TERNATE: J. F. Kumpf, president, 
Farmers State Bank, Conrad. 


NEBRASKA—Net elected yet. 


NEVADA—MEMBER: E. J. Quest, 
president, First National Bank of 
Nevada, Reno. ALTERNATE: W. W. 
Hopper, chairman of the _ board, 
First National Bank of Nevada, 
Reno. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE—MEMBER: Clyde 
M. Davis, executive vice-president, 
Ashuelot Citizens National Bank, 
Keene. ALTERNATE: Clarence E. 
Whitney, vice-president and trust 
officer, Indian Head National Bank, 
Nashua. 


New JERSEY—MEMBER: John P. 
Poe, president, First National Bank, 
Princeton. ALTERNATE: Frank A. 
Weber, president, Garden State Na- 
tional Bank, Teaneck. 


NEw MEXICO — MEMBER: H. C. 
Harvey, vice-president, Carlsbad 
National Bank. ALTERNATE: J. E. 
Robertson, president, American 
Bank of Carlsbad. 


New YORK—MEMBER: Frank Mc- 
Cabe, executive vice-president, Na- 
tional Commercial Bank and Trust 
Co. Albany. ALTERNATE: G. Alfred 
Sproat, senior vice-president, Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Co., Rochester. 


NortH CAROLINA— MEMBER: J. 
Herbert Waldrop, vice-president, 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Co., Green- 
Ville. ALTERNATE: J. P. Robinson, 


Vice-president, American Trust Co., 
Charlotte. 
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NORTH DAKOTA—MEMBER: C. O. 
Thompson, cashier, First Security 
Bank, Underwood. ALTERNATE: A 
R. Weinhandl, president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Minot. 


OHIO—MEMBER: S. D. Schooler, 
president, Coshocton National Bank. 
ALTERNATE: Willard I. Webb, Jr., 
president, Ohio Citizens Trust Co., 
Toledo. 


OKLAHOMA—MEMBER: W. B. Gov- 
er, president, National Bank of 
Commerce, Altus. ALTERNATE: Guy 
L. Berry, Jr., vice-president, Amer- 
ican National Bank, Sapulpa. 


OREGON — MEMBER: Henry E. 
Shelton, executive vice-president, 
Forest Grove National Bank. AL- 
TERNATE: John B. Rogers, president, 
First National Bank of Baker. 


PENNSYLVANIA—MEMBER: Gordon 
S. Smyth, vice-president, Philadel- 
phia National Bank. ALTERNATE: 
John E. Myers, president, Lemoyne 
Trust Co. 


RHODE ISLAND—MEMBER: William 
H. Swift, III, vice-president, Indus- 
trial National Bank, Providence. 
ALTERNATE: Robert W. Upham, 
president, Peoples Savings Bank, 
Providence. 


SouTH CAROLINA—MEMBER: I. P. 
McWhite, president, Palmetto Bank 
& Trust Co., Lake City. ALTERNATE: 
Emmette Groover, vice-president 
and cashier, The Congaree Bank, 
West Columbia. 


SouTH DAKOTA—MEMBER: Walter 
H. Frei, president, Commercial State 
Bank, Wagner, ALTERNATE: Carlton 
O. Gorder, vice-president and man- 
ager, Deadwood Office, First Na- 
tional Bank of the Black Hills. 


TENNESSEE—MEMBER: P. C. Wake- 
field, president, Greene County Bank, 
Greeneville. ALTERNATE: C. D. Wall- 
ing, president, City Bank & Trust 
Co., McMinnville. 


TEXAS—MEMBER: George Thomp- 
son, Jr., president, Continental Na- 
tional Bank, Fort Worth. ALTER- 
NATE: L. R. Bryan, Jr., president, 
Second National Bank, Houston. 


UTAH—MEMBER: Wendell M. 
Smoot, executive vice-president, 


Zion’s Savings Bank and Trust Co., 
Salt Lake City. ALTERNATE: P. P. 
Thomas, president, The Commercial 
Bank of Utah, Spanish Fork. 


VERMONT—MEMBER: Richard H. 
Gaylord, president, Northfield Sav- 
ings Bank, Northfield. ALTERNATE: 
Moritz A. Kuhn, treasurer, Chitten- 
den Trust Co., Burlington. 


VIRGINIA — MEMBER: Harold G. 
Brown, president, Shenandoah Val- 
ley National Bank, Winchester. AL- 
TERNATE: Ben V. Booth, Jr., vice- 
president, First National Bank, Dan- 
ville. 


WASHINGTON — MEMBER: Albert 
A. Hoerr, vice-president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Seattle. ALTER- 
NATE: E. W. Firstenburg, president, 
Ridgefield State Bank. 


WEST VIRGINIA—MEMBER: Luther 
S. Berry, executive vice-president, 
Union National Bank, Clarksburg. 
ALTERNATE: Denver L. Morgan, vice- 
president and cashier, Charleston 
National Bank. 


WISCONSIN—MEMBER: John L. 
Stauber, vice-president, Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Marshfield. ALTERNATE: 
Ray G. Tiegs, executive vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank, Tomah. 


WYOMING—MEMBER: Dale R. Hin- 
man, executive vice-president, Con- 
verse County Bank, Douglas. ALTER- 
NATE: C. W. Wadell, president, Cas- 
per National Bank, Casper. 


ALASKA — MEMBER: William A. 
Bates, executive vice-president, 
Miners and Merchants of Ketchikan. 
ALTERNATE: Robert A. Baker, vice- 
president, First National Bank of 
Anchorage. 


PuERTO RICO — MEMBER: Rafael 
Carrion, Jr., executive vice-presi- 
dent, Banco Popular de P. R., San 
Juan. ALTERNATE: Aristides F. 
Armstrong, president, Banco de 
Ponce, San Juan. 


Hawatr: A member and alternate 
member of the Nominating Commit- 
tee are to be elected by the members 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion at the meeting prior to the 
opening of the first session of the 
convention. 
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COST PER PICTURE 
with Recordak Junior Microfilmer 


COST PER PicTU 


PER py 

With Recordak Triplex Microfilm 
COST PER PICTURE 
with Recordak Duplex Microfilmer 


with Recordak Commercial Microfilmer 


| COST PER PICTURE 


with Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHECKS 
PHOTOGRAPHED DAILY 


PRO-RATED DAILY COST OF 
MICROFILMER 


= ‘ 

COST OF MICROFILM . 

OPERATORS’ HOURLY RATE | 

COST PER PICTURE Po, 
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See in black and white how you can get 


PER-PICTURE COST 
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LOWEST 


Big bank or small—one of these 6 Recordak Microfilmers 


will fit your requirements exactly. You never have 


to pay for features or refinements in a microfilmer which 
can’t be used profitably in your bank. And this 


is the secret of getting the lowest per-picture cost. 


A look at some simple arithmetic 
now can mean savings day after day 

. year after year. Call in your local 
Recordak representative . . . he'll 
check your requirements . . . give you 
the per-picture cost for all Recordak 
Microfilmers. You'll see at a glance 
which one is best for you. If, for ex- 


ample, your volume is small, this may 
well be the Recordak Junior Micro- 
filmer, which you can buy for as little 
as $450; or rent for as little as $17.50 
per month. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany), 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. 

**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to banking systems 


P.S. See the sensational Kodak 
Verifax Printer, now distribu- 
ted nationally by Recordak. It 
makes 3 copies of a document 
in 1 minute . . . for less than 
4¢ each. 


Prices quoted are subject to change 
without notice. 
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The agricultural credit needs of Missouri farmers were discussed by a panel of experts on a farm show sponsored recently 

by the Missouri College of Agriculture on Station KOMU-TV, Columbia, Missouri. The panel was composed of, left to right, 

Gordon Nance, agricultural extension economist; Robert E. Lee Hill, executive manager, Missouri Bankers Association; C. L. 
(Lee) Harper, president, Sturgeon State Bank; and Moderator Art Edwards 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’s staff. 


Short Course Scholarships 


NONTINUATION of its Agricultural 
Short Course Scholarship Pro- 
gram for worthy young farm men 
and women who plan to make farm- 
ing their life vocation has been an- 
nounced by the Indiana Bankers 
Association. IBA’s scholarship pro- 
gram was inaugurated in 1953, when 
42 scholarships to Purdue Univer- 
sity’s 8-week winter Short Course 
in Agriculture were awarded by In- 
diana banks. 

Under the Indiana scholarship 
plan an individual bank may spon- 
sor one or more scholarships inde- 
pendently each year or all or part 
of the banks in a county may co- 
operate in sponsoring one or more 
8-week scholarships. 


Dairy Promotion 


HE First National Bank of Mag- 
nolia, Arkansas, recently staged 
a dairy exhibit and contest to recog- 
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nize and promote the relatively new 
dairy business in its trade area. Ac- 
cording to President W. C. Blewster 
this program completes a series of 
such events involving the diversified 
enterprises that make up the agri- 
culture of the community. 

Exhibits by local milk companies, 
breeder associations, feed companies, 
Kraft Foods Co., Artificial Breeders 
Association, American Dairy Asso- 
ciation, National Dairy Council, 
S.C.S., equipment companies, and 
others were features of the program. 
Dairy maids served free milk, ice 
cream, cheese, and milk caramels to 
the public. (Picture on page 136.) 

Local dairymen exhibited their 
choice stock in front of the bank 
and a milk-weight guessing contest 
added considerable interest. Milk 
from several of the exhibition cows 
was weighed to determine the win- 
ners. These cows were actually 
milked —- milking parlor style —in 
front of the bank. A dairy products 
meal was served to the local civic 
clubs with dairy producers as guests. 

President Blewster says he is con- 
vinced that such a series of agri- 


cultural exhibits and displays has 
done much to improve the banks’ 
farmer relationship and at the same 
time promote the enterprises repre- 
sented. Farm Representative W. G. 
Black took an active part. 


Mortgage Lending Study 


HE agricultural distress of the 
Twenties and Thirties had its 
roots in the boom of World War I, 
conclude Lawrence A. Jones and 
David Durand in a study of Mort- 
gage Lending Experience in Agri- 
culture for the National Bureau of 
Economic Research and published 
by Princeton University Press. This 
study is a part of the Bureau’s fi- 
nancial research program, of which 
Dr. R. J. Saulnier is director. 
Other causes for the farm mort- 
gage distress following World War I 
included (1) differences in price be- 
havior; (2) inflation of land values 
and debts; and (3) problems of 
newly settled areas, say the authors. 
Mr. Jones is a member of the 
agricultural credit and finance re- 
search staff of the Agricultural Re- 
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search Service, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Durand is a 
member of the research staff of the 
National Bureau. 

This 233-page study sells for $5. 


Philippine Officials Study 
Louisiana Agriculture 


wo Officials of the Philippine Gov- 
visited the Louisiana 
Bankers Association offices in Baton 
Rouge recently to study the relation- 
ship of bankers’ and farmers in re- 
gard to agricultural credit. 

Hector Rivera, senior researcher 
of the Central Bank of the Philip- 
pines, and Eriberto Garcia, senior 
credit analyst of the Rehabilitation 
Finance Corporation of the Philip- 
pine Government, Manila, met with 
R. Irby Didier, LBA’s executive sec- 
retary, and Clayton Rutledge, chair- 
man of LBA’s agricultural commit- 
tee and vice-president of the Bank 
of Commerce and Trust Co., St. 
Francisville. 

The purpose of the visit was to 
obtain a comprehensive purview of 
the various ways and means by 
which credit is made available to 
American farmers, with the view of 
obtaining insights which will be 
helpful in improving the agricultural 
credit institutions in the Philippines. 


Service Salesmanship 


HE Arkansas Valley Bank of 

Pueblo, Colorado, sells all of its 
services to farm customers by offer- 
ing them when the need arises. As- 
sistant Vice-president Don E. Foster 
writes: “I have found ranchers and 
farmers receptive to a little sales 
argument about buying livestock on 
a bill of sale sight draft, something 
they had not previously considered 
because it had never been pre- 
sented.” 

The Arkansas Valley has devel- 
oped a deposit arrangement under 
Which local dairy plants and the 
Pueblo Dairy Exchange send milk 
checks directly to the bank for de- 
posit to customer accounts. One of 
the larger plants now forwards one 
check with a list of the amounts to 
be credited to individual customers. 

“We find,” Mr. Foster said, “that 
this method saves many checks from 
being written and is simpler at the 
bank. And we find the plants are 
anxious to have more milk producers 
tarry their checking accounts with 
Ws—and that’s the attitude we like. 
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Philippine of- 
ficials with of- 
ficers of the 
Louisiana Bank- 
ers Association. 
Lefttoright, 
Agricultural Com- 
mittee Chairman 
Rutledge; Mr. Ri- 
vera, Mr. Garcia 
and Mr. Didier 


We can handle a volume of dairy 
deposits early in the morning, have 
no mutilated checks, and far fewer 
overdrawn accounts because the 
dairymen neglect to deposit their 
checks.” 

Mr. Foster reports that his bank 
developed the farm budget plan de- 
scribed in the September 1953 BANK- 
ING (page 55) and finds it a great 
service to customers on farms and 
ranches and a boon to the bank from 
the standpoint of safety. 

“Our correspondent banks,’ he 
said, “are showing great interest in 
the budgets and I know they are 
doing our area much good in pro- 
moting a more stable agriculture. 
By using a little salesmanship, most 
of my customers were sold on the 
idea of using the forms.” 

Mr. Foster writes that Arkansas 
Valley uses letters written and ad- 
dressed on an automatic typewriter 
to sell specific services. 


Foreign Exchange 


OR the 24th consecutive time, the 

Oregon Bankers Association has 
won the 1,000 point award of the 
A.B.A. Agricultural Commission. 
One of its projects was the sending 
of two National Farm Youth Ex- 
change Students to visit farms in 
foreign countries. One of these 
young people went to Norway, the 
other to Switzerland. They have 
made 228 speeches to approximately 
8,440 people so far this year. The 
OBA says “we can also take credit 
for four other countries sending 
delegates to this country because of 
this exchange program.” 


Bankers’ School 


HE 9th annual Bankers School of 
Agriculture and the 4th annual 


Graduate Bankers Agricultural Sem- 
inar, sponsored by the New York 
State Bankers Association at Cornell 
University on August 9-13, was at- 
tended by 136 commercial bankers. 

The school is designed to provide 
bankers with an intensive program 
on agriculture and farm manage- 
ment so that they will be better 
equipped to deal with the problems 
of their farm customers. 

In the mornings the bankers at- 
tended classroom lectures by Cornell 
faculty members, and in the after- 
noons they took.field trips to nearby 
farms, farmer cooperatives, and ex- 
perimental field plots. 


Dairy Financing 

BANK FINANCING OF DAIRY F'ARM- 
ERS IN NORTHERN VERMONT. By Fred 
L. Garlock and Robert F. Hutton, 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (Agri- 
cultural Information Bulletin No. 
129). 43 pp. 30 cents—from Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
205; 


Mellon’s Farm Scholarships 


HE third annual award of Mellon 

Farm and Home Scholarships by 
the Butler County Office of Mellon 
National Bank and Trust Company 
has been announced by Dean B. 
Copeland, Mellon Bank vice-presi- 
dent and manager of its Butler 
Offices. 

Four young people representing 
the farm youth of Butler County 
were given scholarships applicable 
as tuition in any university or col- 
lege for special short courses or as 
part of their complete college pro- 
gram. 

Winners were chosen from among 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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4-H Foundation Pioneers 5-Point Program 


Mr. MINDRUM is the executive di- 
rector of The National 4-H Club 
Foundation of Silver Springs, Mary- 
land. 


NE day in late June a farm girl 

from Michigan sailed from 

New York for Greece to spend 
several months living and working 
on Greek farms as a grass roots am- 
bassador. At about the same time 
a county agent from Texas was 
registering for a Human Relations 
Workshop at the University of Mary- 
land, where he would learn to more 
effectively help 4-H boys and girls 
grow into well-adjusted men and 
women and useful citizens. 

Both were participating in pro- 
grams of the National 4-H Club 
Foundation, a non-profit, non-gov- 
ernment educational organization, 
that was set up by the Cooperative 
Extension Service to pioneer and 
explore new areas of service to 
young people. 

Rhoda Jean Kelly, who left a 
modern farm near Lansing, Mich- 
igan, for a different environment 
among hardy but poor Greek farm- 
ers, is a participant in the Interna- 
tional Farm Youth Exchange, a pro- 
gram for promoting world peace. 
IFYE arranges for over a hundred 
ambassadors in blue jeans from 
rural communities all over America 
to go abroad each year and tempo- 
rarily become a part of farm fam- 
ilies in over 40 countries throughout 
the world. 


Adopted Sons, Daughters 


For nearly six months they be- 
come adopted sons and daughters, 
taking part in the day-to-day life 
of the family, sharing experiences 
at the family level. In this way, they 
clear up misconceptions about the 
United States, learn to better un- 
derstand our world neighbors, and 
make lasting friends. Meanwhile 
young men and women, from the 
farming villages of Europe to the 
remote corners of India and Paki- 
stan, visit the U. S., and live in two 
states for a six-month period, expe- 
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NORMAN C. MINDRUM 


Marland C. Dow of Wilkin County, Minnesota, center, foreground, presents the 

Minnesota Delegation’s “Share and Care” quota check at ceremonies at the National 

4-H Club Center during the 24th National 4-H Club Camp. P. V. Kepner, repre- 

senting the National 4-H Club Foundation’s Board of Trustees, accepts Minnesota’s 
contribution 


riencing farm life and seeing us at 
the family level. 

This exchange of enthusiastic 
rural young people—begun in 1948 
—is breaking down barriers and 
promoting better understanding and 
goodwill. 

Bob Rabroker took leave of his 
county agent’s job in Texas for six 
weeks of workshop study with over 
50 other Extension Service workers, 
who wanted more effectively to work 
with boys and girls. They were re- 
cipients of scholarships from the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Foundation, which 
is trying to strengthen the 4-H pro- 
gram by helping leaders better to 
understand boys and girls, their 
needs, and the developmental tasks 
that will help them grow into the 
sort of well-adjusted individuals that 
can live happily and productively in 
our changing society. 

Most extension agents are long 
on technical training in agronomy, 
animal husbandry, home economics, 
etc., but short on the social sciences 
that deal with human behavior. Yet, 
a better understanding of behavior 
—why people. do as they do—is 
vitally needed by all of us, and espe- 
cially by those who help mold. the 
lives of growing children. 


Human Relations 


At the Human Relations Work- 
shop for Extension Service workers, 
which is one phase of the Founda- 
tion’s work in leader training, 
agents such as Bob Rabroker from 
nearly every state and territory 
jointly looked into the human proc- 
ess, seeking and finding answers to 
human relations problems that they 
could apply to the on-going 4-H 
Club program. Thus, the Human 
Relations Workshop is meeting 4 
need among our 4-H leaders. 

The Foundation has been explor- 
ing new areas such as these ever 
since its formation. Incorporated in 
1948, it got under way early in 1951 
when the nucleus of a staff was 
hired. 

Operating with a small staff, on 
funds contributed from a variety of 
private sources throughout business 
and agriculture, the Foundation has 
moved ahead with projects to fill 
gaps in the Extension Service's 
youth program. 

As executive director of the Foun- 
dation, I am immediately in charge 
of these activities, operating under 
the guidance of an 11-member board 
of trustees representing the Exten- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 120) 
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ASSEMBLY LINE 
for the shelf that's never full 


libraries and homes. 


For three decades, Kingsport Press, Inc. of 
Kingsport, Tennessee, has been mass-producing 
millions of books to meet the unending demand 
of America’s bookshelves. 

Although far from metropolitan book publish- 
ing centers, Kingsport Press has become one of 
the world’s largest contract book manufacturers. 
Last year, more than 20 million hardbound books 
of every size and shape, on every conceivable 
subject, were printed for America’s schools, 


Since 1928, Kingsport Press has relied on 
U.S. F. & G. to supply the various bonding and 
insurance coverages essential to the success of any 
business operation. 


Whether you make books or read them, own a 
business or your home, no matter what you do or 
where you are, there are U.S. F. & G. coverages 
to meet your individual needs. 


Over ten thousand agents . . . there’s one in your community. 
Consult him as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


\ INSURANCE 


CASUALTY- FIRE 


BONDS 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 
Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


September 1954 
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Banks Lead in Farm Lending 


A total of $3,892,723,000 in farm loans was held by 
banks at the beginning of 1954. This amount includes 
production and operating loans as well as farm real estate 
loans secured by farm land. In addition, the banks held 
$2,204,948,000 in Commodity Credit Corporation loans in 
connection with the Government’s farm price-support 
program. 
According to a tabulation by the Federal Deposit Insur- 


B=: continue to be the largest lenders to agriculture. 


ance Corporation, 12,600 of the 13,412 insured commercial 
banks in the United States made loans to farmers during 
1953. In other words, 94% of all insured banks made agri. 
cultural loans last year. 

Non-real-estate farm loans are used to finance the every. 
day operations of farmers such as the growing and market- 
ing of crops, livestock production and marketing, farm 
equipment purchases, and improvements. Banks decreased 
their non-real-estate loans in 1953 in the amount of 14%, 


BANK AND PCA NON-REAL ESTATE LOANS 
OUTSTANDING, BY STATES, JAN. 1, 1954 


Gm BANKS PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSOCIATIONS 


(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 
0 20,000 40,000 60,000 80,000 100,000 120,000 140,000 160,000 180,000 200,000 220,000 240,000 


97,299 
COLORADO 
78,636 


UNITED STATES 
(IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS) 


PCA'S WK}: 541,786 


NEW YORK 


MICHIGAN 


| SOUTH DAKOTA 
[| KENTUCKY 


NORTH DAKOTA | 


The downturn in non-real-estate debt beginning last year was set off by 
the drop in livestock prices. Another factor has been the caution of both 
borrowers and lenders generated by the general decline in agricultural 
aa prices. Minor difficulties have been solved by refinancing or loan renewal 
Pzzz208,610 _| and there is no evidence of property liquidation or farm foreclosures. 
Principal lenders and the amounts held by each on January 1, 1954 
777277772 7,086 follow: 


VIRGINIA 
ARIZONA 


35,109 


34,239 


33,602 % Change 


1953 to 1954 
$2,761,509,000 13.6 
541,786,000 
355,692,292 


ARKANSAS 


RE 
= Production Credit Associations 


za Farmers Home Administration 


oa 30,235 Production and Subsistence $304,990.084 


75 Disaster 34,162.364 
NORTH CAROLINA Peasig Special Livestock 16,629,244 


EG The chart on this page draws a comparison, by states, of the non-real- 
estate loans held at the beginning of this year by banks and production 
credit associations. 

Farm-mortgage indebtedness, contrary to non-real-estate debt, continues 
to increase. The total of such debt for all lenders at the beginning of 1954 
was estimated to be $7.7-billion—up about 7% from a year earlier. The 
distribution of the farm-mortgage debt, by lenders, for each state is given 


in the chart on the right hand page. , 
Many banks have long favored farm-mortgage loans as investments. 


Moreover, such loans have helped banks meet the growing demands of 
farmers for intermediate-term loans. The principal lenders and the amounts 
held by each on January 1, 1954 are shown in the table. 


MARYLAND 


% Change 
1953 to 1954 
$1,131,214,000 5 
1,169,418,000 
1,896,148,000 
3,177,223,000 
268,059,692 


Banks 

Federal Land Banks 

Insurance companies 

Individuals and others 

Farmers Home Administration 
Direct $190,993,740 
Farm housing 77,065,952 
(FHA insured loans totaled $58,303,403) 


(Individual state studies giving the same basic information as for the U. S. as 4 
whole are obtainable from the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission.) 


SOURCE: COMPILED BY THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION, 
A.B.A., FROM USDA AND FCA DATA 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL FARM MORTGAGE DEBT 


BY TYPES OF LENDERS, JANUARY 1, 1954 TOTAL 


AMOUNT 
PERCENTAGE THOUSANDS 


146,082 


339,664 
[261,598 | 


LA AAA 


NEVADA 
NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 


OKLAHOMA 


PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 


VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON 


WYOMING 


UNITED STATES 


FEDERAL LAND BANKS AND FARMERS HOME re LIFE INSURANCE a INDIVIDUALS 
ca ALL BANKS Ej FEDERAL FARM MORTGAGE CORPORATION ADMINISTRATION COMPANIES AND OTHERS 


SOURCE: COMPILED BY THE AGRICULTURAL COMMISSION, A.B.A., FROM USDA DATA. 
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The Inside Story of an Accounts Receivable Ledger Shows 


MURPHY FEEDERS 


BETTER CREDIT RISKS! 


eeewhen Selling Murphy’s Feeds, Dealers Experience 
Less Trouble in Collecting Feed Bills. 


INVESTIGATION REVEALS THIS INTERESTING FACT! 


As a Rule, Murphy Feeders Pay Their Feed Bills 
Better Than Feeders of Cheaper Brands.., 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE: 


Recently a Murphy salesman suggested to a dealer that he 
analyze his slow paying accounts by the brand of feed they 
bought. Although the approach was unusual, the dealer 
agreed. Many years of help from his Murphy man had 
given the dealer confidence in the Murphy methods of lick- 
ing tough dealer problems. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


A thorough investigation of the Dealer’s Accounts Receiv- 
able Ledger brought to light this clear cut picture. 


91% OF THIS DEALER’S SLOW ACCOUNTS WERE 
FOR FEEDS OTHER THAN MURPHY’S. THINK 
OF IT! ALTHOUGH MURPHY’S FEEDS MADE UP 
50% OF THIS DEALER’S VOLUME, LESS THAN 
1/10th OF HIS PAST DUE BILLS WERE FROM 
MURPHY FEEDERS! 


1) Murphy feeders lay out bess cash for feed—at any one 
time. Yet in the long run, they are able to spend more 
money with the dealer than those who buy cheaper 


Murphy feeders make money. Their return for every 
feed dollar is greater. Therefore they’re in a better 
cash-on-hand position most of the time... because... 


- Murphy feeders get better results. And better results 
mean they keep on feeding Murphy's. Keep on paying 
— feed bills. Keep buying from the same dealer... 


Murphy feeds build loyalty to the dealer. Feeders started 
on a successful Murphy program continue it for years 
...buy feed from the same dealer year after year. The 
best investment a feed dealer can make is to sell a cus- 
tomer Murphy’s Feeds and Minerals...because Murphy 
Feeders ARE Better Credit Risks! 


MURPHY PRODUCTS CO., Burlington, Wisconsin 
BANKING 


JIM MURPHY pres 
o: EVERY BANKER WHOSE MAIN rnTEREST 1S 
THE FARMER AND THE FARM DEALER - 
we think this reprint of aa we ran the 
feed aealers will be of anterest you. 
MURPHY FEEDERS BETTER CREDIT RISKS- 
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Investment Plan for Smaller 
Trust Departments 


Five trustmen discuss the selection of investments; the use of co-fiduciary 
or managing agent to supervise investments; and the possibility of smaller 
departments making use of investment counsel, services, or a larger trust de- 
partment on advisory basis 


GILBERT T. STEPHENSON of Pendle- 
ton, N. C., is again the moderator of 
our trust symposium-in-print. This 
monthly feature answers questions 
of importance to large, medium, and 
small trust departments. 


NVESTMENT procedure—that is, 
procedure for selecting, re- 

viewing, and disposing of trust 
investments—is one of the ever- 
present problems of all trust depart- 
ments and particularly of smaller 
ones. 

The questions that have been 
raised about investment procedure 
for smaller trust departments may 
be classified under three heads, 
namely: Selection of Trust Invest- 
ments, Review of Trust Investments, 
and Accounting for Trust Invest- 
ments. The selection of trust in- 
vestments is discussed in this num- 
ber; review and accounting will be 
covered in the November issue of 
BANKING. 

Our panel members for each of 
these parts are: Robert H. Daniel, 
vice-president, The First National 
Exchange Bank, Roanoke, Virginia; 
Charles W. Eliason, vice-president, 
Commercial National Bank, Peoria, 
Illinois; Edwin P. Neilan, executive 
vice-president, Equitable Security 


G. T. Stephenson 
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P. E. Sackett 


Trust Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware; and Paul E. Sackett, vice- 
president, The Lynchburg Trust and 
Savings Bank, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Selection of Investments 


What procedure is best suited for 
a small trust department with re- 
spect to selecting securities for trust 
accounts? 


Mr. DANIEL thinks that a small 
trust department must rely largely 
on outside sources of information 
and advice; that it should make a 
careful study of the needs of the 
department and then establish one 
or more relationships with other in- 
vestment institutions to give the 
form of investment help needed. He 
goes on to say: 

“After the best source of advice 
has been selected, then the trust in- 
vestment officer and the investment 
advisor should prepare a broad list 
of securities suitable for most in- 
vestment purposes in the depart- 
ment. When this list has been ap- 
proved by the trust investment com- 
mittee, the investment advisor and 
the trust investment officer can de- 
vote their energies towards selecting 
the best stocks from this list for 
the needs of individual accounts. 


E. P. Neilan 


C. W. Eliason, Jr. 


The list must be reviewed constantly 
and changes made along the lines 
which the investment advisor and 
the investment officer think best.” 


Mr. ELIASON describes the proce- 
dure of his own institution in select- 
ing trust investments as follows: 

(1) Investments are confined to 
those within an approved list. This 
list is extensive enough to allow 
reasonable diversification, but the 
number of companies appearing on 
it is not allowed to become so long 
that effective supervision is impos- 
sible. 

(2) Securities purchased are those 
of large companies only. Preference 
is given to concerns having a broad 
product spectrum. 

(3) Before any purchase is made, 
it must be possible to show that the 
relationship of the price to earnings 
and net worth is reasonable and in 
line with past performance. 

(4) Any security bought and es- 
pecially any common stock must im- 
press us as having so strong and 
so promising a position that it should 
be a satisfactory permanent holding. 


Mr. NEILAN thinks that the aver- 


age smaller trust department should 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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THE POPULAR Gunnison Coronado is available in a choice of color and siding and in several floor plans. All Gunnisons can be varied without changing 
the basic construction. 


“Last year we sold 155 Gunnisons... 


VARIETY—of designs and of prices—enables First Dayton Builder’s Corp. to build attractive communities of homes that are priced right for the local 
market. 
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THREE-BEDROOM Catalina which sold for $13,500. First Dayton Builder's Corp. offers ranges, refrigerators and automatic washers as optional features. 


this year we expect to sell 400!” 


says Carter C. Willsey 
First Dayton Builder’s Corp. 
Dayton, Ohio 


“We’re hard put to keep up with the de- 
mand for Gunnison Homes here in Dayton,” 
Carter Willsey told us: “We don’t even 
have the streets in yet, and sales are already 
54 homes ahead of construction. 

“High quality construction and extra value are the reasons for our success. 
Factory prefabrication gives the buyer a well-built, comfortable home at a 
price and down payment he can afford easily. It enables us to build these 
homes fast, without cutting corners. As a result, our money isn’t tied up for 
long periods, so we can use it to build more homes. And if the market 
changes, we’re not stuck with a big inventory of building supplies like a con- 
ventional builder.” 

First Dayton Builder’s Corp. built 60 Gunnisons in 1950, their first year 
as a United States Steel Homes Dealer. Production has increased each year 
since then, and will exceed 400 in 1954. 

Every United States Steel Homes Dealer is carefully screened before he 
is granted a franchise. When you finance a Gunnison Home you not only 
are investing in a high quality product, you are also investing in a high 
quality businessman. Write for complete information. 


“Gunnison”, “Coronado”, and ‘‘Catalina’’—trade-marks of United States Steel Homes, Inc, 


United States Steel Homes, Inc. 


GENERAL OFFICES: NEW ALBANY, INDIANA 


DISTRICT OFFICES: Atlanta, Ga. + Chicago, Ill. « Columbus, Ohio + Dallas, Texas 
Harrisburg, Pa. - Louisville, Ky: « Newark, N.J. « Omaha, Neb. 


STATES STEEL corporation 
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HOW THEY DID IT 


1. By building a high quality product— 


Gunnison Homes—which they can sell 
at a lower price than comparable con- 
ventional homes. 


2. By gearing the price and size of the 


home to the local market. There is ex- 
cellent demand in Dayton for homes 
priced from $10,700 to $13,500. 


3. By planning each Development well in 


advance — programming construction, 
arranging financing, and planning pro- 
motion. 


4. By training construction crews, to gain 


every building economy inherent in pre- 
fabricated Gunnison Homes. 


5. By obtaining attractive financing at low 


down payments. High appraisal value 
of Gunnisons makes this possible. All 
designs accepted by VA and FHA. Con- 
struction financing furnished by U.S. 
Steel Homes Credit Corp. 


6. By taking advantage of promotional 


aids offered by United States Steel 
Homes, and tying-in with national ad- 
vertising. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71) 
work from an approved list of se- 
lected securities to which, with only 
occasional exceptions possibly, all 
trust investments should be confined. 
He suggests that the approved list 
might be obtained from or prepared 
by a correspondent trust department 
and reviewed periodically by that 
department. 


Mr. SACKETT says that an ap- 
proved list of bonds, preferred 
stocks, and common stocks is the 
foundation from which to build in 
selecting securities for trust °ac- 
counts. In the preparation of the 
list the assistance of an investment 
advisor or of a correspondent bank 
may be obtained. The list should be 
approved originally by the trust 
committee and thereafter reviewed 
periodically for additions and dele- 
tions. 

The trust committee should deter- 
mine the investment policy of the 
trust department by specifying gen- 
eral percentage ratios of bonds, pre- 
ferred stocks, mortgages, and com- 
mon stocks. This done, the develop- 
ment of investment programs and 
management of accounts should be 
the primary responsibility of the 
investment officer or officers. How- 
ever, all programs should be referred 
to and approved by a committee of 
senior officers before the programs 
are executed or even submitted to 
customers or ‘co-fiduciaries. A full 
report of all actions taken pursuant 
to authority from the officers’ com- 
mittee should be reported to the 
trust committee. 

Among these four trustmen there 
is unanimity of opinion that the 
preparation of an approved list, with 
all of the help from any and every 
source that it is possible for the 
smaller trust department to obtain, 
is the best first step to take in the 
selection of trust investments and 
that the second and equally essen- 
tial step is keeping that list con- 
stantly revised and up to date. From 
this list the trust investment com- 
mittee, upon the recommendation of 
the officers, can make selections of 
investments that will fit the needs 
of the individual trust accounts. 


Investments Supervision 

Describe any plans that you may 
know about where large companies 
act as co-fiduciary or managing 
agent for the purpose of supervising 
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investments for smaller trust de- 
partments. 


~ Mr. ELIAson does not know of 
any such arrangement and doubts 
that it would be desirable. 


Nor does Mr. NEILAN know for 
sure of any such arrangement; how- 
ever, he mentions the name of two 
larger institutions that may have 
such an arrangement with smaller 
trust departments. 


Mr. SACKETT says that he has no 
firsthand knowledge of cases where 
large trust departments act in con- 
junction with smaller trust depart- 
ments as co-fiduciaries or managing 
agents. 


Mr. DANIEL does not comment 
upon this point. 


Stephenson Comment 


Very little progress has been 
made towards working arrange- 
ments between a larger and a 
smaller trust institution whereby 
the former serves as co-fiduciary 
with or as managing agent for the 
latter for the purpose of supervising 
investments. However, two trustmen 
who have made a special study of 
these possibilities are: A. Key Fos- 
ter, The First National Bank, Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, and H. P. Lang- 
ford, First National Bank, Orlando, 
Florida. 

It would be practicable for the 
smaller and the larger trust institu- 
tion, with the approval of the set- 
tlor or testator and his attorney, to 
work out an arrangement whereby 
the smaller institution would render 
the personal services to the local 
beneficiaries and service the local 
property, such as real property and 
mortgages, and the larger one would 
manage, not merely supervise the 
management of, the stocks and 
bonds in the account, dividing the 
compensation between them on an 
equitable basis. 


Investment Advisors 


Should a smaller trust department 
use investment counsel, investment 
services, or a larger trust depart- 
ment on an advisory basis? 


Mr. NEILAN answers this question 
thus: 

“It is my opinion that the location 
of the particular trust department 


and the ability of its personnel 
would be the determining factor, al- 
though there is a serious question 
in my mind as to how investment 
counsel is used. If the recommenda- 
tion of investment counsel is re- 
viewed by the trust committee, I 
see no objection to using such ser- 
vice. In fact, it is probably ad- 
vantageous, if investment discretion 
has not been delegated entirely. 
“The use of investment services 
depends on the availability of a well- 
qualified person in the smaller trust 
department to analyze the service 
and make the recommendations. In 
general, I would be inclined to use 
the services of a larger trust de- 
partment on an advisory basis, since 
that department has the trained 
personnel and the investment ser- 
vices available and, in addition, con- 
centrates on the trust aspects of the 
investment problem; whereas, most 
investment counsel firms and ser- 
vices are somewhat general in their 
recommendations.” 


Mr. SACKETT believes that every 
smaller trust department should 
have some permanent source to 
which to look for investment advice 
and research material. He says: 

“Smaller trust departments can 
and in most cases are staffed with 
skilled officers competent to per- 
form the necessary investment 
functions, but their performance 
can be no better than the calibre of 
the information available to them. 
The logical source to which to turn 
for this information would appear 
to be the trust department of one 
of its city correspondent banks, 
where personal relationships already 
have been developed and where will 
be found a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the problem involved.” 


Mr. DANIEL says that the trust 
committee of the smaller trust de- 
partment will have to rely largely 
on outside sources of investment in- 
formation on such matters as se- 
curity analysis, economic research, 
and, to some extent, in determining 
basic policy. He goes on to say: 

“No type of outside investment 
service will be satisfactory, however, 
unless the small trust department 
has within its staff a person com- 
petent to analyze the material re- 
ceived from the outside source and 
to apply appropriate recommenda- 
tions in the individual accounts. 
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Whether the outside information 
should come from an investment 
counsel firm, from the statistical 
services, or from a larger trust de- 
partment depends upon the nature 
of the problems being encountered 
by the smaller trust department. If 
it is desired to receive continuous 
market advice on a group of listed 
securities, any one of the three ser- 
vices might be acceptable. 

‘Tf the trust department is con- 
fronted with the problem of follow- 
ing a relatively large number of 
local or close corporation type of 
investments, then it is doubtful 
whether any of these services will 
be satisfactory. The important point 
is for the small trust department to 
receive competent advice which is 
pertinent to its own particular prob- 
lems. It really matters very little 
who gives the advice. The small 
trust department cannot delegate its 
investment responsibility. The com- 
petence of its own staff in invest- 
ment matters is a more important 
factor than the choice of an outside 
adviser.” 


Mr. ELIASON’S answer is: “Yes, 
but with a very important proviso.” 
He says that for nearly 25 years 
his institution has employed an in- 
vestment counsel firm and, in addi- 
tion, uses the review analyses of 
securities prepared by one of its 
New York correspondents. Then he 
states his proviso: 

“In our judgment the material and 
advice furnished by counsel and 
correspondents is to be treated by 
us as information only. We feel that 
we have to evaluate it ourselves, 
and reach our own conclusions. Our 
trust committee treats it exactly as 
if it were the output of our own 
research department, if we had one; 
the facts supplied and the interpre- 
tation and recommendations given 
are studied, but whatever action we 
take is based upon the committee’s 


own judgment, and our records show 
it so.” 


Decision Must Be Bank's 


These four men agree that the 
smaller trust department should 
seek and obtain investment advice. 
But the decision must be that of 
the smaller trust department itself. 
It must not, under any circum- 
stances, delegate its own duty to 
select and to supervise the invest- 
Ments in its account. 
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Desk Set 


Modern design, streamlined 

base, unique “jet swivel’’ 

pen holder! Beautifully 

gift-packaged, 

unconditionally guaranteed! 


Firm-name or sales message here. Engraved on a gold plate 
or hot-stamped in gold. Best-looking, practical business- 


getter for customers, prospects, friends! 


PAPER-MATE 


Jr. Executive 


Newest member of the Paper-Mate 
friend-making, business-getting 

pen family! Priced for 

modest budgets, has 24’ 

chain for banks, hotels, 

counters. Base will adhere 

to any smooth surface! 

Unconditionally guaranteed. Gift-boxed. 


Write today for quantity prices! 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES DIVISION 
PAPER-MATE EASTERN, INC. 752 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PAPER-MATE COMPANY 8790 Hays Street, Culver City, Cal. 
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BANK LAW NEWS 


Bank Records—Fictitious Payee Act—Set-off—Safe Deposit 


BOOKS AND RECORDS 


Court Discusses Government's Authority 
to Inspect Bank Records After Expiration 
of Statute of Limitations 


A DECISION of the U. S. Court 
of Appeals for the 6th Circuit fur- 
ther defines the extent of the author- 
ity of the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue to compel a bank to make 
available for inspection by its 
agents, books and records con- 
cerning the accounts of depositors. 

In 1953 the Bureau served a sum- 
mons upon defendant bank requir- 
ing it, by its cashier, to appear at 
a stated time and place before a 
special agent for the Bureau and 
there to produce for his examina- 
tion and inspection certain speci- 
fied books, records, papers, and 
memoranda evidencing  transac- 
tions between 1944 and 1951 bear- 
ing upon the tax liability of cer- 
tain named depositors. 

Upon the objection of one of the 
depositors, the bank refused to 
comply with the summons insofar as 
it applied to certain records for 
those years beyond the period of the 
three-year statute of limitations ap- 
plicable to assessment of income 
taxes. 

Upon an order to show cause 
why it should not be held in con- 
tempt of court for refusal to obey 
the summons, the Federal District 
Court for the Eastern District of 
Kentucky ordered the bank to make 
compliance. The judgement was af- 
firmed by the Court of Appeals for 
the 6th Circuit. 

The bank did not base its objec- 
tion upon various grounds which 
previously had been held sufficient to 
justify a bank’s refusal to obey 
such a summons: that the Bureau 
sought to make an unreasonable 
search in violation of the Fourth 
Amendment; that the records sought 
were not readily identifiable and 
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conveniently available; that they 
were not relevant to the inquiry; or 
that previous investigations of the 
same records had rendered further 
investigation unnecessary or op- 
pressive. It was not suggested that 
the participating revenue agents 
had acted arbitrarily or _ capri- 
ciously or with any motive other 
than to make a lawful investigation. 

The court pointed out that the 
depositor, whose objection to the 
examination precipitated the liti- 
gation, was neither a party to the 
proceeding nor possessed of any 
proprietary interest in the bank re- 
cords bearing upon his account. It 
further observed that a special 
agent of the Bureau had a “strong 
suspicion” that a false or fraudu- 
lent tax return had been filed by one 
of the named depositors; that there 
is no statute of limitations in the 
case of false or fraudulent returns 
with intent to evade tax or of 
failure to file returns. 

The court then held that the 
Bureau, where it suspected fraud 
in a tax return, was justified in 
examining records bearing upon the 
business transactions of a taxpayer 
over a number of years in order to 
form an estimate of his net worth. 
It was sufficient, the court said, 
that a special agent of the Bureau 
had testified that from his pre- 
liminary investigation he had con- 
cluded there was a strong suspi- 
cion of a false or fraudulent return. 
The Bureau was not required, the 
court held, “to prove the grounds 
of its belief prior to examination 
of the only records which provide 
the ultimate proof.’’ United States 
v. Peoples Deposit Bank & Trust 
Co., 212 F.2d 86. 


SET-OFF 


Tas rule that a bank which has 
express or implied notice of the 


trust character of funds deposited 
in the personal account of an agent 
is estopped from appropriating and 
applying such funds to the individ. 
ual indebtedness owing it by the 
agent, has been applied against a 
bank by the Federal District Court 
for Minnesota. 

Defendant bank had loaned money 
to a depositor who customarily com- 
mingled in his checking account his 
own funds and funds representing 
premiums which had been paid to 
him as agent of plaintiff insurance 
company. 

When it developed that his col- 
lateral for the loans consisted in 
the main of forged instruments, the 
bank exercised its right of set-off, 
appropriating the entire balance of 
his account and applying it toward 
satisfaction of his debt. 

The insurance company thereupon 
sued for an accounting, and the 
court held that, since the bank had 
knowledge that there were trust 
funds in the account, it was liable 
to the insurance company for 80 
much of the account as were shown 
to be trust funds. National Indem- 
nity Co. of Omaha v. American Nat. 
Bank, 120 F.Supp. 713. 


FICTITIOUS PAYEE ACT 


Court Points Out That Statute Is for 
Benefit of Banks, Not Forgers 


A RECENT California case reports 
the game but unsuccessful attempt 
of a forger to use the A.B.A.-recom- 
mended Fictitious Payee Act to get 
himself “off the hook,” so to speak. 

The recommended act amends Sec- 
tion 9(3) of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law to provide that an in- 
strument is payable to bearer “When 
it is payable to the order of a fic- 
titious or non-existing or living per- 
son not intended to have any & 
terest in it, and such fact was known 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 78) 
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+ NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 
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The rock-firm security National City Bank Travelers Checks give your cus- 


the tomers, plus the pre-selling done by national advertising, makes them much 
had in demand and profitable for you to handle. Every advertisement in our 
to national campaign tells readers about the safety and spendability of these 
* $0 well-known checks. And it tells them to buy NCB Travelers Checks at their 
or bank! It's good business for you...because you get the ENTIRE SELLING 


lem- 


Nat. COMMISSION on the checks you sell, 75¢ on each $100 sold. 


Wherever your customers are going, you'll be doing them and yourselves 
a favor to sell them National City Bank Travelers Checks. You're protecting 
your customers because these checks, while accepted as readily as cash, are 
much safer. If lost or stolen, their value is promptly refunded. They're issued 
in handy denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, and they're good until 
used. Write for full information. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Here’s a helpful 
service you can use 


HE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA issues 

month a comprehensive 

and authoritative review of Canadian and World 
affairs from a Canadian viewpoint. 


Thousands of business men find the Monthly 
Review of The Bank of Nova Scotia helpful and 
profitable reading. 


You will find it useful too, it is yours for 
the asking. We will be glad to add your name 
to our mailing list. Just fill out and mail the 

coupon below. 


WtThe BANK of NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner In Helping Canada Grow 


Publicity Department 
l The Bank of Nova Scotia R-9 
| 44 King St. West, Toronto, Ontario 


I Please put me on your complimentary mailing list to receive 
the Monthly Review. Also please send me copies of recent 
\ Monthly Reviews covering the subjects checked below. 


} Street 
City 


Company 


Prov. 


[] The Trend of Prices: More 
Competition 

(1) Business Review and Outlook 

{] The U.S. Tariff and Canadian 
Development 

( The Post War Growth in Bank 
Lendin, 


(1) The Question of Sterling 
Convertibility 


(] The Role of Minerals in Cana- 
dian Growth 


(1 25 Million Canadians 
( The Canadian Market 


( The Working Forces in a Grow- 
ing Economy 


(] Canada and the Paley Report 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 76) 
to the person making it so payable, 
or known to his employee or other 
agent who supplies the name of 
such payee.” 

The purpose of the amendment jg 
to place upon the drawer of an in. 
strument the responsibility for the 
acts of his agent who names a fic. 
titious payee without the drawer’s 
knowledge. This is accomplished by 
treating such an instrument ag 
bearer paper, transferable by de- 
livery. 

Without the amendment, respon- 
sibility for the instrument would 
rest upon the drawer’s bank for 
having paid it upon the forged en- 
dorsement of the payee. 

The act came into play in the 
following situation. One Goffstein 
was warehouse foreman of the Acme 
Paper Co. One Kahn was a reputable, 
established salvage dealer. One day, 
Goffstein told Acme’s general man- 
ager that Kahn had some items to 
sell. 

Accordingly, a purchase order 
was made out and signed by the 
manager, as was a check payable 
to Kahn, and the check was given 
to Goffstein to deliver. 

Goffstein’s representation that the 
merchandise was purchased from 
Kahn was false. It was in fact de- 
livered by one Ratto, a truck dri- 
ver, and one of the pair forged 
Kahn’s endorsement to the check, 
cashed it at a restaurant, and di- 
vided the proceeds, Goffstein re- 
ceiving a percentage of the ‘purchase 
price. 


“I’m sorry, Mr. Brown—but she beat 
you to the draw again” 
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This course of conduct was re- 
peated on 33 subsequent occasions 
until) Acme’s manager chanced to 
meet Mr. Kahn at luncheon one 
day and to comment upon the 
friendly business relations which 
they were: having. Shortly there- 
after Acme brought suit against 
Goffstein for money had and re- 
ceived, based upon his forging of 
Kahn’s name and conversion of the 
checks to his own or Ratto’s use. 

That part of Goffstein’s defense 
which is of interest here was his 
contention that, since the Fictitious 
Payee Act as enacted in California 
made the checks in question bearer 
paper, transferable by mere deliv- 
ery, his and Ratto’s signing of the 
name Kahn was not a forgery. 

Calfornia’s District Court of Ap- 
peals was unimpressed, pointing out 
that the statute “does not... deal 
with the rights as between the maker 
and his employee and cannot be 
construed to give an employee the 
right to obtain checks and money 
from his employer by falsely repre- 
senting that such checks are to be 
delivered to and cashed by an 
existing person, whereas that em- 
ployee knows that he or a confed- 
erate will receive, endorse and cash 
such checks for their own benefit 
....” Acme Paper Co. v. Goffstein, 
270 P.2d 505. 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


ConsmeraBLe attention was at- 
tracted last year when a New York 
court held a safe deposit company 
liable to a customer for $10,000 on 
her complaint that that sum had un- 
accountably disappeared from her 
safe deposit box (Viehelmann v. 
Manufacturers Safe Deposit Co., 104 
N.E.2d 888). A different result ob- 
tained this year in an unreported 
Maryland case involving the mys- 
terious disappearance not only of 
another $10,000 but of the safe de- 
posit box as well. In this case the 
defendent bank had framed its box 
rental contract in accordance with 
a Maryland statute permitting safe 
deposit box lessors to limit their 
over-all liability for losses to a 
maximum of 500 times their annual 
rental fee and to stipulate that in no 
event would they be liable for loss 
of currency kept in a box. Accord- 
ingly, the Court of Common Pleas in 
Baltimore dismissed the customer’s 
suit. Bruno v. Union Trust Co. of 
Maryland, Feb. 9, 1954. 

JOHN RENE VINCENS 
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BURGLARY 


Could your customers collect 
their accounts receivable 


... if their records were destroyed? 


Imagine it! One of your customers suddenly finding 
himself without any accounts receivable records! 


No way to tell who owes him money ... or how much 
... or for what. 


He’d be in a tight spot, wouldn’t he? 


Because when he doesn’t collect, he loses much more 
than the actual cost of his merchandise or services. 
He’s out overhead expenses, too. And out the profit 
he’d counted on. 


Under the circumstances, how would he meet his 
obligations to creditors? To you? 


Easily—if he has Accounts Receivable Insurance. 

This protects him against financial loss caused by the 
damaging or disappearance of his records. Many, 

many hazards are covered. Among them fire... storm... 
water damage ... earthquake ... explosion ... burglary. 


The cost of this broad-coverage insurance is moderate, 
the protection great. Why not suggest that your 
customers consult their Hartford Accident and 
Indemnity Company Agent or their insurance broker 
for the exact cost on their records? Or have them write 
us for a sample policy and complete details. 


‘Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company ° Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Banks Among Top Eight 
Most Likely Victims of 
Fraudulent Check Passers 


Todd Company Survey Covered 
Police Records in 98 Key Cities 


Although banks are no longer re- 
garded by check crooks as the most 
likely place to pass bad checks, they 
still are among the top eight vic- 
tims, a national survey of check 
fraud indicates. 

Banks ranked seventh on the bad 
check artists’ prospect list behind 
department stores, supermarkets, 
taverns, liquor stores, independent 
groceries, and gas stations in that 
order. Restaurants ranked eighth. 

Conducted by George W. Adlam, 
chief investigator for the Todd Com- 
pany, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., maker 
of protected, insured checks, the 
survey tapped police records in 98 
key cities of over 40,000 population 
for facts and figures on check fraud 
incidence. 

About a 5% over-all rise in dollar 
loss due to check fraud occurred 
during 1953 in the 98 test cities, the 
survey showed. This loss was accom- 
panied by an 11% increase in arrests 
for this type of crime. 


Survey Findings 

Some survey findings: 

(1) The three favorite methods 
used by the bad-check passers were: 
passing completely bogus checks 
(mostly payroll checks, with phony 
signature or endorsement or both, 
which had been drawn on a non- 
existent or collapsed bank account, 
and sometimes on a _ nonexistent 
bank) ; forging the signature of the 
maker or endorser on a legitimate 
check; and counterfeiting a legiti- 
mate check. 

Less frequent but still account- 
ing for a significant percentage of 
cases reported to police were these 
methods: thefts of company checks 
by employees, thefts of company 
checks by non-employees, and rais- 
ing amounts on legitimate checks. 

(2) The cases cited represent 
only a fraction of actual losses last 
year. Many bad check losses, police 
indicate, are apparently charged off 
to “overhead expense.” 


John W. Rem- 
ington, president, 
Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Co., Ro- 
chester, N.Y., and 
a past president 
of the A.B.A. 
Trust Division, 
right, is given a 
first-hand report 
on the survey of 
check frauds from 
George L. Todd, 
president of the 
Todd Company, 
Inc., of Rochester, 
whose firm con- 
ducted the survey 
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A.B.A. Executive Councilmen Elected by Member Banks 
in Each State to Fill Three Types of Membership 


The Executive Council of the 
American Bankers Association is 
composed as nearly as possible of 
three equal classes of elected mem- 
bers. These classes are (1) those 
having one year to serve; (2) mem- 
bers having two years to serve; and 
(3) members having three years to 
serve. The elected members of the 
Council are apportioned as equitably 
as possible among the states in pro- 
portion to the Association member- 
ship in each. 

The elected members of the Coun- 
cil are chosen by A.B.A. members in 
each state at meetings held for this 
purpose at the respective state bank- 
ers association annual convention. 
The A.B.A. state vice-presidents pre- 
side at these election meetings. 

In addition to the elected mem- 
bers of the Executive Council, mem- 
bership includes the president, vice- 
president, and treasurer of the 
A.B.A.; the three immediate past 


(3) Carelessness is the number 
one reason for the nation’s fast- 
rising rate of check fraud. 

Check crooks aren’t so smart, po- 
lice chiefs agreed, but merchants 
and clerks make check fraud easy 
by failing to be cautious when cash- 
ing checks, and through other forms 
of laxity, such as unsafe storage of 
blank checks. 


presidents of the Association; and 
12 members-at-large appointed by 
the president for a term of one year. 
The presidents and vice-presidents 
of the divisions and sections and the 
chairmen of the commissions of the 
Association are ex officio members 
of the Executive Council. 

Councilmen elected this year by 
A.B.A. member banks in the various 
states to serve for a term of three 
years include the following: 

C. E. Crossland, executive vice- 
president, Commercial National 
Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas; A. E. 
Fordham, president, Gunnison (Col- 
orado) Bank & Trust Co.; V. H. 
Northcutt, president, First National 
Bank, Tampa, Florida; Henry D. 
Karandjeff, president, Granite City 
Trust & Savings Bank, Granite City, 
Illinois; E. W. Baumgartner, presi- 
dent, First Bank of Berne, Indiana; 
L. L. Matthews, president, American 
Trust Co., South Bend, Indiana; 
Iowa—To be elected November 1954; 
and J. E. Merriam, president, Cen- 
tral National Bank & Trust Co., 
Topeka, Kansas. 

*John S. Gwinn, president, Bristol 
County Trust Co., Taunton, Massa- 
chusetts; Wallace L. Boss, vice-pres- 
ident, First National Bank of Saint 
Paul, Minnesota; Robert E. Allen, 


* Appointed to serve out unexpired term of 


| the late Rodney M. Leland. 


| 
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FPRA Convention to Hear 
Ad Agency Executives at 
School of Advertising 


Washington Keynoter Is A.B.A.'s 
Vice-president Homer J. Livingston 


A four-day School of Advertising 
and two general sessions, featuring 
top banking and public relations 
speakers, will highlight the Finan- 
cial Public Relations Association’s 
39th annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Sept. 26-30. 

Sixteen departmental sessions, 32 
clinics, and an exhibit of financial 
advertising augment the program, 
which will attract over 800 financial 
advertising and public relations 
executives, says Rod Maclean, FPRA 
first vice-president and general con- 
vention chairman, and _ assistant 
vice-president of the Union Bank 
& Trust Co., Los Angeles. 

Four top advertising agency exec- 
utives instruct in the School of 
Advertising, which opens each day’s 
program. Donald B. Armstrong, vice- 
president, McCann-Erickson, Inc., 
will speak on “Planning and Re- 
search’; John Caples, vice-president, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., on “Copy’’; Anderson F. Hewitt, 
vice-president, Kenyon & Eckhardt, 
Inc., on “Layout and Design”; and 
George Laflin Miller (Aesop Glim of 
Printers’ Ink), vice-president, R. T. 
O’Connell Company, on “Media and 
Testing.” 

Homer J. Livingston, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago 
and vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association, will give the 
keynote speech at the first general 
session, following the message of 
FPRA President L. L. Matthews, 
president of the American Trust 
Company, South Bend, Ind. 


Drew on Public Relations 

A luncheon session on Sept. 28, 
brings J. E. Drew, public relations 
director of Lever Brothers Com- 
pany, New York, and a former 
banker, before the convention. His 
topic is “An Industrialist Analyzes 
Bank Public Relations.” 

The FPRA’s five departmentals— 
Commercial Development, Instal- 
ment Credit, Savings and Mortgages, 
Staff Relations, and Trust Develop- 
ment—will each meet for three ses- 
sions. Three additional periods are 
scheduled for simultaneous meetings 
of the 32 clinics. 
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Association of Bank Women 
to Hold Annual Convention 
at Shamrock in Houston 


Program Features Talks on and 
Panel Discussions of Bank Work 


“Progress Through Service” will 
be the theme of the 32nd annual 
convention of the Association of 
Bank Women which will be held 
at the Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas, Sept. 30-Oct. 3. 

The convention will be opened on 
Thursday morning by President 
Ruth E. Sherrill, vice-president of 
the First National Bank, Memphis, 
Tenn. Iweta Miller, assistant vice- 
president, City National Bank of 
Houston, is the general convention 
chairman, and she has announced 
the following program developed by 
the Program Committee, of which 
Ida Schwartz, assistant cashier, 
Houston National Bank, is chair- 
man. 


Cleary to Speak 


_ The first day of the convention 
will be devoted to business sessions. 
The speaker for the Thursday lunch- 
eon will be Catherine B. Cleary, vice- 
president, First Wisconsin Trust Co., 
Milwaukee, a former president of 
the association. A boat trip to San 
Jacinto Battle Grounds has been 
planned for Thursday afternoon. 

The convention program will in- 
clude several panel discussions in 
which ABW members will partici- 
pate. The first panel on Friday morn- 
ing will be on “Public Relations” 
and will be moderated by Lillian 
Dolde, assistant vice-president, Al- 
buquerque (N. M.) National Bank. 
Panel participants will include: 
Mary Ida Harrell, vice-president, 
Southern Bank of Norfolk, Norfolk, 
Va.; Mildred F. May, assistant cash- 
ier, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; and Virginia A. Rehme, assis- 
tant cashier, Southern Commercial 
and Savings Bank, St. Louis. 

The next session will be devoted 
to “Trusts.” The first speaker, Paul- 
ine B. Edgecomb, assistant trust 
officer, The New England Trust Co., 
Boston, will discuss “Pension and 
Profit Sharing Trusts.” A skit on 
“Estate Planning” will be directed 
by Nancye B. Staub, assistant vice- 
president, The Morristown Trust 
Co., Morristown, N. J., who is a 
former ABW president. 


Ruth E. Sherrill 


Iweta Miller 


Helen Poe, lecturer and world 
traveler, will speak at the Friday 
luncheon at the River Oaks Country 
Club. 

On Saturday morning there will 
be two panels, one on ‘Personnel’ 
with Mary de Martini, assistant 
trust officer, The First National 
Bank, Portland, Ore., as moderator. 
Participants will be: Grace C. Moore, 
assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Joplin, Mo.; Jeanne Bradley, 
assistant treasurer, The Bank of 
New York, New York; and Minnie 
Smith, Little Rock Branch, Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 

The second panel on “Loans” will 
be led by Margaret Murray, vice- 
president, Union Bank & Trust Co., 
Fort Worth, Tex. She will be as- 
sisted by Thelma E. Greelis, assis- 
tant cashier, The National City Bank 
of Troy, N. Y.; Alice E. Clarke, Me- 
chanics Savings Bank, Hartford, 
Conn.; Katherine C. LaCaille, assis- 
tant cashier, Traders National Bank, 
Kansas City; and Nancy M. Duffy, 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 
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Executive Councilmen 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


president, Perry (Missouri) State 
Bank; Nebraska—Two members to 
be elected on October 11-12, 1954; 
J. Harvey Sewell, vice-president, 
Nevada Bank of Commerce, Reno; 
Elwood F. Kirkman, president, The 
Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey; Guy L. Rodgers, 
president, Lea County State Bank, 
Hobbs, New Mexico; and Hulbert S. 
Aldrich, president, The New York 
Trust Co., New York, N. Y. 
William F. Ploch, president, Nas- 
sau County Trust Co., Mineola, New 
York; Edison Hobstetter, president, 
Pomeroy (Ohio) National Bank; J. 
K. Thompson, president, Union Bank 
of Commerce, Cleveland, Ohio; J. C. 
Warner, Jr., president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Milford, Pennsylvania; 


John E. Brown, executive vice-presi- 
dent, Union Planters National Bank, 
Memphis, Tennessee; John P. But- 
ler, president, First National Bank, 
Midland, Texas; W. Neal Greer, 
president, Citizens State Bank, 
Houston, Texas; E. G. Startup, pres- 
ident, Everett (Washington) Trust 
& Savings Bank, Everett; Arthur J. 
Quinn, president, Northwestern 
State Bank, Cumberland, Wisconsin; 
and Ralph E. Barton, president, Wy- 
oming National Bank, Casper. 
Council members elected to serve 
for a period of two years are: W. P. 
Murray, president, Bank of San 
Rafael, California; Cecil K. Colon, 
executive vice-president, Calcasieu- 
Marine National Bank, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana; and B. P. Sher- 
wood, Jr., president, Grand Haven 
State Bank, Grand Haven, Michigan. 
Only one man was elected this 
year to serve for one year. He is: 


Association of Bank Women 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 81) 


assistant vice-president, First Na. 
tional Bank, Jackson, Tenn. 

The Jean Arnot Reid Award will 
be presented at a luncheon on Satur. 
day. Dr. A. D. Bruce, president, Uni- 
versity of Houston, will be the lunch. 
eon speaker. 

Ben H. Wooten, president, First 
National Bank, Dallas, will be the 
banquet speaker on Saturday eve. 
ning. The women bankers are in- 
vited to a reception preceding the 
banquet, tendered by the Houston 
Clearing House Association. 

New officers will be installed at a 
brunch on Sunday. 


Robert L. Davis, president, First 
National Bank, Olean, New York. 


News for Instalment Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Instalment Credit Commission and Other Sources 


Suggests Banks Adopt Own 
Modernization Program 


Non-Insured Property Improve- 
ment Loans is the subject of the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion’s newest bulletin, just published. 

The bulletin explains that ‘over 
the years, more and more commer- 
cial banks engaged in the home im- 
provement loan field have adopted 
and operated their own moderniza- 
tion loan program. This has been 
accomplished whether in conjunction 
with the FHA Title I or to its ex- 
clusion. Other banks that have here- 
tofore confined this type of instal- 
ment credit lending to the insured 
loan arrangement provided under 
the National Housing Act, now con- 
sider it necessary to formulate plans 
of their own.” 

The new publication is a major 
treatise on the subject and might 
better be termed a manual than a 
bulletin. It explores FHA Title I 
experience; banks’ experience with 
their own plans; types of plans in 
‘operation; selection and appraisal 
of dealers; the basic forms needed; 
rates, reserves, dealer arrangements; 
rates and terms; loss reserves; deal- 
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ers’ reserve pool; credit life insur- 
ance; etc. 

The bulletin concludes with this 
thought: “Realizing the continued 
need for this type of instalment 
credit, the good loss experience over 
the years, and the profit factor in- 
volved in modernization credit, the 
A.B.A. Instalment Credit Commis- 
sion believes that now is the time 
for the commercial banks to give 
serious consideration to adopting 
their own modernization loan pro- 
grams without benefit of Govern- 
ment insurance.” 


Robert Morris Makes Survey 


Roserr Morris Associates, 1417 
Sansom Street, Philadelphia, has is- 
sued a small publication which might 
be of interest to many instalment 
credit men: “A Survey of Bank 
Credit to the Finance Industry and 
to Consumers.” 

The survey discloses that: 
(1) Lines of credit to finance com- 
panies represented 57.77% of the 
capital accounts of each bank, and 
4.06% of deposits. (2) “Outstand- 
ings” to finance companies repre- 
sented 74.29% of lines of credit, 
41.16% of capital, and 2.88% of 


deposits. (3) “Outstanding of per- 
sonal loan departments (direct cash 
loans to individuals) amounted to 
35.49% of capital and 2.25% of 
deposits. (4) Combining all “out- 
standings,” including miscellaneous 
types of consumer loans, it was 
found that the total averaged 
137.63% of capital, 9.01% of de- 
posits, and 23.20% of the over-all 
loan portfolio. 

The survey is available at $2.50 
per copy from Robert Morris As- 
sociates, at the Philadelphia address. 


Instalment Credit Travel 


A CREDIT plan for any type of travel 
has been introduced in the New 
York area by American Express. 
Several of the larger airlines intro- 
duced last spring plans for travel 
on credit, but American Express be- 
lieves it is the first major travel 
agency to follow suit. 

The company has made arrange 
ments with several New York banks 
to allow vacationists a period of up 
to two years to pay for any trip in 
this country or abroad, for amounts 
ranging from $300 to $5,000. So 
far, the plan operates only in the 
New York area, but the company 
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hopes to expand it after a brief 
trial period. 

American Express makes no 
charge for arranging the credit 
transaction. No down-payment is 
required, and repayment may be 
made over a period of 12, 15, 18, or 
24 months. 


School Finishes Third Year 


Tu School of Consumer Banking, 
conducted by the Consumer Bankers 
Association in cooperation with the 
University of Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville, has completed its third resident 
session. 

Thirty-two states were repre- 
sented at this year’s session, with 
102 banker students. The graduating 
class had 27 members; the junior 
class, 36; .the freshman class, 37. 

The school was organized in 1952. 
Its course of study covers a three- 
year enrolment, with a two-week 
resident session on the campus each 
year, and with monthly problems to 
be completed during the interim. An 
original thesis is required for grad- 
uation. 

Hollis W. Burt, executive director 
of the Consumer Bankers Associa- 
tion, is director of the school. Mar- 
garet E. Goldsmith, CBA secretary, 
is registrar. Thomas C. Boushall, 
president of the Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, is president of the board 
of trustees. 


Danes Complete Study of 
U.S. Credit Operations 


Tue Danish Study Group has com- 
pleted its United States visit and 
has gone home. The visit was for 
the study of instalment credit for 
consumer durables and was arranged 
by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
of the U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, under the auspices of the 
Foreign Operations Administration. 

The group arrived in this country 
on June 27 and departed on August 
7. Its first and last stops on its 
itinerary were at A.B.A. headquar- 
ters. Meeting in New York with 
staff members of the A.B.A.’s In- 
stalment Credit Commission, the 
group found what to look for while 
here, then reported back at the end 
of the trip to find answers to ques- 
tions that had been raised. 

The Danes were very much in- 
terested in our unsecured, one-sig- 
nature loans. They felt it to be ex- 
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The Danish group winds up its U. S. visit in the A.B.A. headquarters. Around the 
table, starting at the left, are: Mads Thomsen, section chief, Central Organiza- 
tion of Danish Savings Banks, Copenhagen; Otto B. Nielsen, manager, Holbaek 
Amts Sparekasse (savings bank) Holbaek; Mrs. Annette Jacobi, attorney, Con- 
sumers’ Council, Copenhagen; Freda Hollensen, section chief, Denmark’s Na- 
tional Bank (Central Bank of Denmark) Copenhagen; Kristian Moller, president, 
Danske Bankers Faellersrepraesentation (Danish Bankers Federation), Copen- 
hagen; Theodore Fischer, associate editor, BANKING; Louis J. Asterita, A.B.A. 
deputy manager and secretary of Instalment Credit Commission; Walter B. 
French, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of Instalment Credit Commission; 
Eugene C, Zorn, Jr., director of research and deputy manager, A.B.A.; Benjamin 
H. Gordon, U. S. Department of Commerce; Richard O. Kaestel, vice-president, 
Kjobenhavns Handels Bank (Commercial Bank of Copenhagen) ; Kaj Alkeskjold, 
consultant, Electrical Retail Dealers’ Association, Copenhagen; Einar A. H. Toft, 
vice-president, Aalborg Kiskontobank A/S, Aalborg; and Gunnar Holm, manager, 
Aktieselskabet Vejle Bank, Vejle 


cellent business for the banks, and 
especially good from a public rela- 
tions standpoint. They decided that 
instalment credit was actually a 
form of forced saving, and a very 
sound saving method. And, as one 
member of the group phrased it, 
“it’s better for the bank to have a 
good debt than a bad repossession.” 

The Danes had a full itinerary. 
They visited all parts of this coun- 
try and were much interested in 
comparisons of the outlook as ex- 
pressed in, say, Detroit and San 
Francisco with the outlook as ex- 
pressed in New York, and how they 
fit into the over-all picture in figures 
published by Government agencies, 
the Federal Reserve, etc. 


Conference in California 


**M ovine Production and Stabiliz- 
ing Employment through Consumer 
Credit” is the theme of the sixth 
National Conference on Consumer 
Credit at the University of South- 
ern California, Los Angeles, October 
7 and 8. There will be morning, 
luncheon, and afternoon sessions on 


both days, and a banquet session to 
wind up the conference. 

More than 35 national and re- 
gional organizations concerned with 
various phases of consumer credit 
are sponsoring the conference. Full 
information and reservations forms 
are available from University of 
Southern California, Extension Divi- 
sion-University College, University 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Home Trailers Surveyed 


Wuo buys home trailers? A sur- 
vey just released by Standard 
Factors Corporation, says that de- 
fense and construction workers buy 
about 60% of the mobile homes sold 
today; military personnel is second 
with 30%; and retired people, farm- 
ers, and commercial users take about 
10%. 

The survey points out that dealers 
generally would like longer matur- 
ities on home trailer paper. Today, 
most of such paper is of 3-year 
maturity. Dealers would like to see 
a 6-year period for repayment es- 
tablished. 
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School Savings Statistics 


Tue annual survey made by the 
A.B.A.’s Committee on School Sav- 
ings Banking indicates that 3,800,- 
000 school children have on deposit 
some $125,000,000 in their school 
savings bank accounts. This repre- 
sents a 10% increase in number of 
accounts and in total bank balances 
of a year ago. Millicent A. Trichler, 
assistant secretary of the Dollar 
Savings Bank, New York City, is 
chairman of the Committee. 

The average size account for the 
country is just under $33. There 
should be taken into account, how- 
ever, the fact that many banks auto- 
matically transfer balances in school 
Savings accounts to their regular 
savings accounts when the balance 
in the school savings account 
reaches a certain sum, such as $5, 
$10, etc. 

Approximately 500 banks active 
in school savings are serving some 
10,000 elementary, junior high, and 
high schools in 40 states. The Com- 
mittee is encouraged by this co- 
cperation between banks and schools 
in this significant phase of thrift 
education with its far-reaching bene- 
fits. 

As part of their program of build- 
ing a better public understanding 
of banking, and as a means of fur- 
ther encouraging thrift, many banks 
are working with the schools in ar- 
ranging bank visits, talks, movies, 
contests, and the distribution of 
publications. 

Last year, 320 banks distributed 
1,400,000 copies of the School Saver, 
a paper published by the Associa- 
tion’s Advertising Department in 
cooperation with the School Savings 
Committee. In addition, many banks 
have distributed the Savings and 
Mortgage Division’s 32-page book- 
let Personal Money Management, 
particularly in the high schools. In 
addition to providing a useful illus- 
trative aid in the teaching of money 
management, a bank distributing 
this booklet is getting its name (im- 
printed on the cover) into many 
homes that may not be among the 
bank’s regular customers or de- 
positors. Sample copies of these 
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News on Savings 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


An unusual collection of antique coin banks on display in the outer lobby of the 
First National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee. This collection belongs to antique 


dealer Louis T. Brown of Nashville and is being admired by Jeneice Dysinger of 
the bank’s finance department 


items will be sent to banks upon 
request. 

The Committee on School Savings 
Banking is glad to assist banks in 
setting up a program. It would like 
to add to its mailing list the names 
of any banks which are conduct- 
ing school savings programs so they 
may receive copies of the new in- 
formative paper The School Bank 
and other mailings as they are made 
from time to time. 


Junior Capitalists 


New York State’s 1,114,712 chil- 
dren in public, private, and paro- 
chial schools have built themselves 
an aggregate fortune of over $41,- 
000,000, or an average of over $37 
per child, and are adding more to 
it every week of the school year, 
according to a report issued recently 
by the Savings Banks Association of 
the State of New York. “In four 
years, their total savings have in- 
creased over 40%, or from $29,000,- 
000 at the end of the 1950 school 
year to the present figure of $41,- 
000,000. 

“They are doing it through the 
mutual savings banks’ School Sav- 


ings System in cooperation with edu- 
cational systems, principals, and 
teachers—a fascinating example of 
American enterprise in action,” said 
the report. 


Rapid Rise in Savings 


Savines in banks continue to in- 
crease at a rapid pace. For the first 
six months of 1954 more than $3- 
billion has been added to savings 
accounts in all banks. 

This represents an increase of 
more than $600,000,000 over the first 
six months of 1953. Savings deposits 
in banks now stand at $71-billion, 
with $45.6-billion in commercial 
banks and $25.4-billion in mutual 
savings banks. 


Sav-Ezy Plan 


Tue savings department of the Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa is now offering 
its customers the bank’s SAV-EZY 
plan to stimulate an automatic sav- 
ings program for its customers. 
Twenty-five thousand SAV-EZY 
brochures in three colors are used 
as statement inserts. They explain 
fully the simple steps necessary to 
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set up the automatic transfer of a 
regular amount at regular intervals 
from the customer’s checking to his 
savings account. While many Na- 
tional Bank of Tulsa customers have 
used this plan over a period of 
years, this is the first time a large- 
scale effort has been made to reach 
the bank’s checking account cus- 
tomers, according to Assistant Vice- 
president G. D. Eastwood. 


Account Analysis PR Value 


OTE more information that can 
be obtained about the depositor the 
better the guide to a bank’s public 
relations program and formulation 
of management policies,” said John 
O. Chappell, Jr., vice-president of 
the Central Trust Co., Cincinnati, 
in a discussion of the public rela- 
tions value of savings account an- 
alysis in the August BULLETIN of 
the Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation. Mr. Chappell is a mem- 
ber of the Savings Management and 
Operations Committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s Savings 
and Mortgage Division. 

“Account analysis helps to achieve 
this end, for it is the only means by 
which the thoughts prompting de- 
posit behavior can be determined,” 
Mr. Chappell added. “It is not pos- 
sible, for example, for an officer or 
teller to ask each depositor why he 
saves or does not save, why he with- 


Helen M. Berger, 
teller at the Home 
Savings Bank of 
Albany, New York, 
is shown receiv- 
ing from Presi- 
dent F. T. Jaram 
a token of the 
bank’s apprecia- 
tion for her quick 
work in helping 
to foil a swindle. 
When a 66-year- 
old woman depos- 
itor sought to 
withdraw her 
$9,600 account, 
Mrs. Berger noti- 
fied bank officers. 


Police quickly answered the bank’s summons and arrested the depositor’s com- 
panion as a swindler. Flanking Mrs. Berger are Tellers Stephen Chesly and Paul 
Clarke who aided in trapping a check forger several years ago 


draws from his account, or what is 
in his mind that prompts the be- 
havior pattern which the trend of 
his savings indicates. The bank can 
only observe what is taking place 
in the minds of depositors by exam- 
ining deposit and withdrawal trans- 
actions. An analysis of accounts will 
produce invaluable information to 
explain what is happening and why, 
where the behavior pattern is lead- 
ing, and what to do about it.” 

Continuing, he said: 

“The analysis of savings accounts 
is accomplished by transferring in- 
formation from the account ledger 
cards and signature cards to an 
especially designed IBM tabulating 


card. The information is quickly 
and easily transferred to the card 
by checking indicated amount in 
specified columns, which are then 
tabulated by an IBM service agency 
te reveal account characteristics, 
balances, deposit transactions, and 
withdrawal transactions.” 

Mr. Chappell concluded his re- 
marks by stating that the “Savings 
and Mortgage Division will assist 
any bank which decides to use the 
A.B.A. Uniform Analysis of Ac- 
counts. The A.B.A. will outline the 
work to be done in the bank, and 
the tabulating of the information 
will be done by a mechanical tabu- 
lating concern.” 


News for Mortgage Credit Men 


Items and Comment from Our Savings and Mortgage Division and Other Sources 


GI Loan Payment Report 


Vererans have repaid in full 684,- 
623 GI loans for homes, farms, and 
businesses totaling more than $3- 
billion in the past decade of the GI 
loan program, according to the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

The 684,623 loans repaid as of 
June 25, 1954, represents nearly 19% 
of the 3,632,518 loans made totaling 
$23.9-billion. 

This high rate of repayment is 
matched by the low rate of claims 
VA has paid on foreclosed loans— 
32,574, or less than 1%, of the total 
number of loans made. 

To date, the Government has suf- 
fered an out-of-pocket loss of only 
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$27,000,000 and that amount is sub- 
ject to substantial further recov- 
eries either by sale of acquired se- 
curity or from veterans themselves. 

Although the majority of the 
loans repaid are for homes, more 
business loans have been paid off 
percentagewise. More than 135,714 
business loans, or 63% of the 214,- 
544 loans made, have been paid back 
in full. Total amount of the busi- 
ness loans repaid is more than $332,- 
900,000 out of $577,700,000 bor- 
rowed by veterans. Of the 214,544 
business loans made, VA has paid 
claims on 11,643, or only 5.4%. The 
current loss before further recov- 
eries is $9,400,000. 

Fifteen percent, or 512,090 of the 


3,351,643 home loans made since 
1944 have been repaid in full. 
Moneywise, nearly $2.7-billion has 
been repaid out of $23.1-billion bor- 
rowed. GI home loans are usually 
written with 15- to 30-year terms. 
Claims paid by VA on foreclosed 
home loans amount to only 18,886, 
or approximately %4 of 1% of the 
loans made. Current loss to VA be- 
fore further recoveries is $16,300,- 
000. 
As for farm loans, veteran-farm- 
ers have repaid 36,819 loans totaling 
$108,000,000 out of 66,331 farm 
loans totaling $257,000,000 that 
have been closed since 1944. VA 
has had to make good on only 2,045 
foreclosed farm loans and the cur- 
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Among the bankers who attended the short course in home construction for 
mortgage officers at the University of Illinois, Urbana, were, left to right, 
Roy R. Rowe, assistant cashier, Michigan National Bank in Port Huron; 
Byron D, Merrill, treasurer, Fitchburg (Massachusetts) Savings Bank; John 
J. Megan, mortgage loan analyst, First Wisconsin National Bank of Mil- 
waukee; and Donald S. McCulloch, Schroder Trust Co., New York City 


rent loss before further recovery is 
$1,470,000. 


Home Construction Course 


Monrreace officers from finance in- 
stitutions in 15 states and Canada 
attended a 10-day short course in 
home construction on the Urbana 
campus of the University of Illinois. 
The course was presented by the 
Small Homes Council in cooperation 
with the Division of University Ex- 
tension. 

Every major aspect of home plan- 
ning and construction was covered 
in the sessions. Subjects included 
land planning, architectural design, 
blueprint reading, plumbing, wiring, 
insulation, heating, summer cooling, 
cost estimating, appraising, and 
construction of foundations, floors, 
walls, and roofs. 

University of Illinois faculty mem- 
bers presented all lectures and dem- 
onstrations on technical subjects. 
Field trips to research houses and 
to houses under construction were 
conducted. each afternoon. The 
course was limited to persons en- 
gaged in home financing and ap- 
praising. 

The Small Homes Council has is- 
sued another circular, F3.0, entitled 
Wood Framing, which is available 

upon request. 


FHA Investigation 


[nvestication of alleged FHA ir- 
regularities by the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee has been 
resumed. In addition to holding hear- 
ings into reported irregularities in 
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rental housing policies under former 
Section 608, the committee has ex- 
pressed interest in looking into co- 
operative, military, and defense 
housing programs. 

To finance the Committee’s work, 
Senator H. E. Capehart asked for ad- 
ditional funds amounting to $150,- 
000 and the extension of the investi- 
gating period to January 31, 1955. 
In addition to the Washington in- 
vestigation, the committee has sched- 
uled hearings in several major cities, 
starting in New York, August 24; 
Los Angeles, August 31; New Or- 
leans, September 7; Chicago, Sep- 
tember 14; Cleveland, September 21; 
with a return to New York on Sep- 
tember 28; and resumption of its 
work in Washington on October 5. 


Construction Up 


for new construc- 
tion rose seasonally in July 1954 to 
a new monthly peak of $3.5-billion, 
and reached a record total of $20.1- 
billion for the first seven months of 
the year, according to preliminary 
estimates prepared jointly by the 
U. S. Departments of Commerce and 
Labor. After adjustment for sea- 
sonal factors, new construction ac- 
tivity in July was at an annual rate 
of $37-billion. 

Expenditures for total private 
construction, commercial buildings, 
churches, schools (private and pub- 
lic), and sewer and water facilities 
were at an all-time monthly high in 
July, and also set a new record for 
the January-July period. In addi- 
tion, outlays thus far in 1954 were 


A summary of the principal 
provisions of the Housing Act 
of 1954 is on page 56. Other 
housing and mortgage reports 
are.on pages 36 and 50. 


at peak for private residential 
buildings, public utilities, and high- 
ways. 

The value of new work on private 
residential building totaled more 
than $1.2-billion in July 1954. This 
was 10% above July 1953, and ex- 
ceeded the level of all months since 
October 1950. The high dollar vol- 
ume this July reflected a greater- 
than-usual rise in nonfarm housing 
starts during June. 

Comparing the record volume for 
January-July 1954 with that for the 
first seven months of 1953, private 
expenditures ($13.8-billion) were 
4% higher, and public outlays ($6.3- 
billion) were about the same. In- 
creased spending by state and local 
governments offset a decrease in 
Federal spending. 


Nonfarm Housing Starts 


N ONFARMING permanent housing 
starts for July totaled 112,000, 
which represents a decrease of 6.6% 
below June, when starts reached 
120,000 units, the highest volume 
for any month in 1954. This 120,- 
000 June figure compares with 104,- 
600 in June 1953. 

The total permanent housing 
starts, including public housing, for 
the first seven months of 1954 was 
686,800, which compares with 678,- 
100 starts for the first seven months 
of 1953. 


“J want to build a $10,000 home .. - 
naturally it'll cost $15,000, so I’d like 
to borrow $18,000 to cover it” 
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Banks Mortgage Investment 


Ar the end of March mortgage 
joans were outstanding in the 
amount of $102.9-billion. This com- 
pares with $93.4 billion at the end 
of March 1953. 

Of this amount $67.4-billion rep- 
resented residential loans on 1- to 
4-family houses; $27.7-billion repre- 
sented loans on multifamily and 
commercial properties; and $7.8-bil- 
lion represents loans on farm prop- 
erties. 

Investments by commercial banks 
in real estate loans totaled $16.9-bil- 
lion at the end of March—up nearly 
$1-billion in a year. Mutual savings 
bank real estate loan investments 
totaled $13.3-billion, an increase of 
$114-billion in a year. 

With new construction continuing 


at a record level, 1954 should prove 
another banner year in the mort- 
gage lending field. 


Mortgage Bankers’ Theme 


P LANS to make mortgage financing 
as easily available in the small iso- 
lated communities of the country as 
it is in urban centers will be one 
of the principal topics for consider- 
ation at the 41st annual convention 
of the Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, Sept. 27 to 30. 
This will be the association’s largest 
annual meeting with more than 
3,000 from all sections of, the coun- 
try, and from Canada, Latin Amer- 
ica, and Hawaii attending. Running 
concurrently with the convention 


will be the 15th annual exhibit of 
building, industry, and services, the 
national home show for those who 
finance construction. 


Open-Occupancy Projects 


N ORMAN P. MASON, Commissioner 


of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, announced recently that the 
FHA will encourage open-occupancy 
projects as part of a plan to provide 
better homes for minority groups. 
FHA has adopted specific plans to 
reorient and educate its personnel. 
Mr. Mason has also announced 
that the FHA will recruit additional 
personnel immediately —150 alto- 
gether—for property inspection and 
appraisal work at its field offices 
throughout the country. 


News for Trustmen 


Items and Comment from Our Trust Division and Other Sources 


Profits-Losses Surveyed 


figures from 107 
banks in New York and New Jersey 
show an operating loss in 1953 for 
their trust department business, the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reports in a recent issue of its 
Monthly Review of Credit and Busi- 
ness Conditions. 

If, however, these figures are ad- 
justed by the addition of “allowed 
credit for deposits” (income credited 
to the trust department as earnings 
on uninvested trust balances depos- 
ited with the commercial banking 
department), the consolidated oper- 
ating results of trust departments 
earning commissions and fees of 
$50,000 or more become profitable, 
and combined losses of those earn- 
ing less than $50,000 are consider- 
ably reduced, the bank noted. 

The Review article, entitled 
“Earnings and Expenses of Com- 
mercial Bank Trust Departments in 
New York and New Jersey,” dis- 
cusses the findings of what is be- 
lieved to be the first survey of its 
kind. The study. was a joint under- 
taking of the New York State Bank- 
ers Association, the New Jersey 
Bankers Association, and the Feéd- 
eral Reserve Bank in order to enable 
an individual bank to test its trust 
department profit and loss experi- 
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ence against that of banks of com- 
parable size. 

The 107 banks that participated 
in the study handle 26,600 personal 
trust accounts with $2.8-billion of 
assets and 560 corporate trust ac- 
counts with assets of $2.6-billion. In 
addition, the article contains less 
detailed information on trust in- 
come and expense for 11 large 
New York City banks with combined 
income from commissions and fees 
of almost $60,000,000 in 1953. 


The New England Story 


Aggregate net earnings of trust 
departments at New England banks 
declined by 6% during 1953, ac- 
cording to replies from 51 banks to 
a Federal Reserve Bank of Boston 
questionnaire. 

The bank’s Monthly Review said 
today that trust department gross 
income of these institutions rose 
7% during 1953, but total costs 
increased more rapidly, by 9%. 
Although aggregate net earnings 
declined 6% from the 1952 level, 
25 banks increased their trust de- 
partment net earnings. 

In 1953 the average trust depart- 
ment received 51% of its operating 
income from personal trust and 
guardianships, 22% from estates, 
22% from personal agencies, and 
5% from corporate accounts. 


Total salary and wage payments 
averaged 68.7% of all expenses be- 
fore overhead, and bore no close re- 
lationship to size of trust depart- 
ment gross income. Other expenses 
included contributions to social se- 
curity programs, personnel insur- 
ance programs, occupancy and use 
of quarters, furniture and equip- 
ment, and other miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 


Western Regional 
Trust Conference 


O UTSTANDING American authorities 
in the fields of finance, law, and eco- 
nomics were among the speakers at 
the 28th Western Regional Trust 
Conference of the American Bankers 
Association at the Hotel Statler in 
Los Angeles on Aug. 19-20. William 
D. Baker, vice-president and trust 
officer, The Farmers and Merchants 
National Bank of Los Angeles, was 
the general chairman for the West- 
ern Conference. 

Trustmen from Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, ~ Montana, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming discussed 
economic and administrative prob- 
lems which affect the handling of 
trusts by banks. An international 
outlook was provided by an address 
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N. Baxter Maddox 


by Major General William F. Dean, 
U.S.A., deputy commanding general 
of the Sixth Army. 

During the two days, there were 
three panel discussions of practical 
operating and internal administra- 
tive problems, which were planned 
to encourage a maximum of audience 
participation. 

Chairman Baker presided at the 
opening session at 9:15 A.M. on 
August 19, and N. Baxter Maddox, 
president of the Trust Division and 
vice-president and trust officer of 
the First National Bank of Atlanta, 
Georgia, was the first speaker. 

“It is true that we have made 
strong progress toward solving some 


of our problems, but a world of 
change brings new ones so that our 
job is never done,” said Mr. Maddox 
in his opening remarks. 

In a report on the work of the 
Trust Division, Mr. Maddox said: ‘In 
trust work, we have continuous re- 
lationships with groups outside the 
trust field. These relationships, espe- 
cially with attorneys, life underwrit- 
ers, and supervisory authorities, 
have improved steadily through the 
years, thanks to the good work of 
our Trust Division committees. .. . 

“One of the most important out- 
side relationships we, as trustmen, 
have is with the supervisory officials 
of all departments. It gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to report that 
we are on the very best terms with 
all of these gentlemen, thanks to 
our Committee on Relations with 
Supervisory Authorities. In January, 
this Committee had a very profitable 
meeting with representatives of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, the FDIC, and the 
National Association of Supervisors 
of State Banks; and together they 
worked out many problems facing 
trustmen. In the years to come, we 
will strengthen and cement our 
friendly relations with these groups.” 

Other speakers at the opening 
session included Maynard J. Toll, 
O’Melveny & Myers, attorneys at 
law, Los Angeles, who spoke on the 
1954 Revenue Act,” and General 
Dean. 


General William F. Dean 


The program for the other ses- 
sions of the conference follow: 


Second Session 
Thursday, August 19, 1954—2 P.M. 

Presiding, William H. Loos, vice- 
president and trust officer, First 
Security Bank of Utah N.A., Ogden, 
Utah. 

“Profit Sharing and Pension 
Trusts and Investments in Relation 
Thereto” — audience participation 
panel, with Edwin McInnis as mod- 
erator. Mr. McInnis is vice-president, 
Bank of America N.T. & S.A., San 
Francisco. 

“Taking and Operating of Busi- 
nesses by Trustees”—audience par- 


Bank's Role in Estate Administration (IV) 


This is the fourth article in a 
series on Estate Administration bu 
PerRY PITCHER, trust officer of the 
Central National Bank and Trust 
Company, Topeka, Kansas. In the 
concluding articles he will discuss the 
rendering of court accounts and 
closing procedure. 


Investment Review — Sale or 
Retention of Securities 


procedure: 
(1) Consult with qualified bro- 
ker at time of original appraisal. 

(2) You should subscribe to some 
reliable investment service of which 
many are available. 

(a) Immediately obtain re- 

port on any company whose stock 


you have not previously investigated. 

(3) Meet with trust committee 
and present all information you have 
been able to gather. 

(4) Don’t ignore the remainder- 
man. Any decision is partly his re- 
sponsibility too, and full disclosure 
of information available to you, and 
consultation with him may save em- 
barrassment later, if not surcharge. 

(5) If stocks are retained during 
administration, they should not be 
forgotten after first review. Set up 
mechanical aids which will call up 
periodic reconsideration. 

(6) Conscientious discharge of 
your responsibility in connection 
with this class of securities involves 
some trouble and some risk but it 
also provides an opportunity to 


demonstrate an advantage of bank 
administration of estates. 


Administration Duties 


There are a great many duties in- 
cumbent upon the executor after the 
estate is set up and the inventories 
are filed. These include collection of 
income, management of property, 
filing decedent’s final income tax 
returns, estate fiduciary returns, 
consultation with beneficiaries, in 
some cases income distributions to 
beneficiaries or payment of specific 
bequests, and a great many other 
duties. Because of the fact that each 
will and set of circumstances is in- 
dividual in character, it is difficult, 
if not impossible, to catalog these 
interim activities. 
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ticipation panel, with Lloyd Bald- 
ridge as moderator. Mr. Baldridge 
is vice-president and trust officer, 
Union Title Insurance and Trust Co., 
San Diego. 


Third Session 
Friday, August 20, 1954—9:15 A.M. 

Presiding, Henry A. Hendricks, 
vice-president, The National Bank 
of Commerce of Seattle. 

“Practical Operating Problems of 
Trust Departments’”—audience par- 
ticipation panel with E. J. Tooker 
as moderator. Mr. Tooker is assis- 
tant vice-president, Crocker First 
National Bank of San Francisco. 


Fourth Session 
2 P.M. 


Presiding, Earl F. Lawrence, vice- 
president and trust officer, Crocker 
First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. 

“Trusts in the Probate Court” by 
Victor R. Hansen, presiding judge, 
probate department, Superior Court 
of the State of California, in and 
for the County of Los Angeles. 

“The Discretionary Trust” by 
Walter L. Nossaman, Brady, Nossa- 
man, and Paulston, attorneys at 
law, Los Angeles. 


“Remarks” by Merle E. Selec- 


Students and faculty at the New York State Bankers Association’s week-long Trust 


New Business School at New York University. 


The school was sponsored by 


NYSBA’s Trust Division 


man, executive manager, American 
Bankers Association, New York. 


Estate Administration Increase 


“Accurate, aggregate figures on 
the growth of trust business are not 
available, due primarily to the con- 
fidential nature of trust relation- 
ships; but reports of individual 
trust departments of banks and trust 
companies, the records of probate 
courts, and reports of the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency all show remark- 
able increases in estates and 
property administered by our trust 
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institutions,” said Mr. Selecman. 

“Several factors are responsible 
for this growth,” he added. “Busi- 
ness conditions generally for the 
past 15 years, despite heavy taxes, 
have enabled more people to build 
up reasonable financial security for 
themselves and their families. Of 
equal importance is the increasing 
awareness that money can’t take 
care of itself; it must have good 
management to serve its intended 
purpose of financial security for its 
owner, his widow, his children, and 
his dependents.” 


American Bankers Association 


Oct. 17-20 
Nov. 4-5 


Nov. 29- 
Dec. 1 


Dec. 16-18 


7-9 
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80th Annual Convention, Atlantic City 

Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, 

Third National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

National Credit Conference, LaSalle Ho- 
tel, Chicago, 


Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York City 

National School Savings Forum, Statler 
Hotel, New York City 

Savings and Mortgage Conference, 
Statler Hotel, New York City 

Monetary Conference, Arden House, 
Harriman, New York 

Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis 


State Associations 


Massachusetts Savings, Washington Ho- 
tel, Bretton Woods, N. H. 

Connecticut Savings, Hotel Wentworth- 
By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 

Nebraska, Fontenelle Hotel, Omaha 

Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 

New York Savings, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Iowa, Ft. Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Nov. 18-20 


1955 
Apr. 24-26 


pt. 
Sept. 26-30 
Sept. 27-30 


Sept. 30- 
Oct. 3 


Oct. 3-6 
Oct. 18-15 


Oct. 18-21 


Nov. 28- 
Dec. 3 
1955 


June 5-18 


Arizona, Arizona-Biltmore Hotel, Phoe- 
nix 

Louisiana Annual Convention, Buena 

Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


Other Organizations 


School of Banking, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison 

Financial Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 

41st Annual Convention, Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America, Conrad 
Hiiton Hotel, Chicago 

Association of Bank Women, National 
Convention, Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas 

Consumer Bankers Association, 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La. 

National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Sir Walter Raleigh Ho- 
tel, Raleigh, N. C. 

National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, 30th Annual Con- 
vention, San Francisco 

Investment Bankers Association,. Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 


Hotel 


of the 
University, 


School of Banking 
Louisiana State 
Rouge, La 
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The Convention Program 


HE program for the 80th annual convention of the 

American Bankers Association, to be held in Atlan- 

tic City, N. J., Oct 17-20, has been announced by 
Everett D. Reese, president of the Association and of 
The Park National Bank of Newark, O. 

It is expected that over 6,000 bankers and their 
wives from all parts of the United States will attend 
the convention. The regular business sessions will be 
preceded on Sunday, Oct. 17, with the annual meetings 
of the A.B.A.’s commissions, committees, and councils, 
which are the Association’s working groups. These will 
be followed on Sunday afternoon by the traditional 
reception and tea, which will officially open the con- 
vention. 

The annual business sessions of the Association’s 
four divisions will be held on Monday, and the general 
business sessions of the convention will be held on 
Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Convention activities will be centered in Atlantic 
City’s Convention Hall, where a registration desk, in- 
formation desk, and displays of bank equipment will be 
maintained. The general business sessions will also be 
held in the hall. 

The program for the business sessions of the conven- 
tion and the entertainment schedule follow: 


President Everett D. Reese 


Business Sessions 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


Jefferson Hotel, Auditorium—10 A.M. 
Monday, October 18, 1954 


Address of President John W. Kress, executive vice- 
president, The Howard Savings Institution, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


Address by the Honorable Walter Williams, Under 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Walter Williams James Q. du Pont 


State Bank Division 


Steel Pier, Casino Theater—10 A.M. 


Address of President Harry M. Arthur, president, 
Arthur State Bank, Union, South Carolina. 


Address by James Q. du Pont, administrative assis- 
tant, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 


Speaker to be announced. 


Ray M. Gidney U. V. Wilcox 
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National Bank Division 


Steel Pier, Casino Theater—2 P.M. 
Monday, October 18, 1954 


Address of President Henry A. Kugeler, president, 
The Denver National Bank, Denver, Colorado. 


Greetings by the Comptroller of the Currency, Ray 
M. Gidney. 


“Banking’s Washington Relations” by U. V. Wilcox, 
Washington correspondent, American Banker, and edi- 
tor and publisher, Washington Banktrends, Washington, 
D. C. 


“The Credit Outlook—Responsibilities and Opportun- 
ities” by George Champion, senior vice-president, The 
Chase National Bank, New York. 


Jefferson Hotel, Auditorium—2 P.M. 


Greetings by Walter E. Beyer, chairman, trust com- 
mittee, New Jersey Bankers Association; vice-president 
and trust officer, The Boardwalk National Bank of 
Atlantic City. 


Address of President N. Baxter Maddox, vice-presi- 
dent and trust officer, The First National Bank, Atlanta. 


Address by Benjamin Strong, president, United 
States Trust Co. of New York, New York. 


Agricultural Breakfast 


Haddon Hall, Vernon Room—8 A.M. 
Tuesday, October 19, 1954 


Presiding, Jesse W. Tapp, chairman, Agricultural 
Commission; vice-chairman of the board, Bank of 
America N. T. & S. A., Los Angeles. 


“The Future of Mechanization in Agriculture” by 
John L. McCaffrey, president, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, 
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John L. McCaffrey 


Secretary G. M. Humphrey 


First General Session 


Convention Hall, Ballroom—9:15 A.M. 

Presentation of the Colors by Color Guard, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Call to Order by President Everett D. Reese. 


Invocation by Frank M. Totton, director, The Foun- 
dation of the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America, New York. 


Address by President Reese. 


Greetings by the Honorable George M. Humphrey, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


Address by John J. McCloy, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, The Chase National Bank, New York. 


The boardwalk and entrance to Convention Hall 
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Vice-president 
Homer J. Livingston 


Gwilym A. Price 


Rowland R. Hughes 


James J. McCloy 


Second General Session Entertainment Schedule 


Sunday, October 17, 1954 
4:00 P.M. 


Convention Hall, Ballroom—9:15 A.M. 


Wednesday, October 20, 1954 Reception and Tea in Vernon Room, Gar- 


den Room, and English Lounge, Haddon 
Hall. 

Symphony Concert, The Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, with Eugene Ormandy, conduct- 
ing—Warner Theater. 


Monday, October 18, 1954 
12 Noon Ladies’ Luncheon and fashion show in 


Call to Order by President Reese. 
8:45 P.M. 
Address by the Honorable Rowland R. Hughes, direc- 
tor, Bureau of the Budget, Washington, D. C. 


Report of Resolutions Committee. 


Address by Gwilym A. Price, president, Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Report of Nominating Committee; and election and 
inauguration of officers. 


Ballroom, Convention Hall. 


Tuesday, October 19, 1954 
8:45 P.M. Fred Waring’s Pennsylvanians, with Fred 
Waring, conducting—Warner Theater. 


Convention Committees 


Sex committees composed of New Jersey bankers are 
working on the arrangements for the American Bankers 
Association’s 80th annual convention in Atlantic City. 

The members of the Cooperating Committee are: Frank 
A. Weber, president, The Garden State National Bank, 
Teaneck, chairman; John P. Poe, president, First National 
Bank, Princeton, vice-chairman; Paul Bestor, president, The 


Meeting Places: Bruce P. Dimon, vice-president, The Na- 
tional Bank of Ocean City, Chairman. 

Reception: Francis R. Steyert, president, South Orange 
Trust Co., chairman. 

Registration: Charles A. Eaton, Jr., vice-president, Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Co., Newark, chairman. 

Ladies: Mrs. F. Raymond Peterson, Paterson, chairman. 


Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City; Horace K. 
Corbin, president, Fidelity Union Trust Co., Newark; 
Robert G. Cowan, president, National Newark & Essex Banking Co.; H. Douglas 
Davis, president, The Plainfield Trust Co.; Harvey Emery, president, The First- 
Mechanics National Bank of Trenton; Wm. J. Field, president, Commercial Trust 
Company of New Jersey, Jersey City. 

Robert J. Kiesling, president, Camden Trust Co.; Elwood F. Kirkman, presi- 
dent, Boardwalk National Bank, Atlantic City; Henry Knepper, president, First 
Camden National Bank and Trust Co.; Wm. L. Maude, president, Howard Savings 
Institution, Newark; Clarence G. Meeks, president, Hudson Trust Co., Union 
City; Wm. K. Mendenhall, secretary, New Jersey Bankers Association, Newark; 
F. Raymond Peterson, chairman, First National Bank and Trust Co., Paterson; 
Mary G. Roebling, chairman and president, Trenton Trust Co.; Frank W. Sutton, 
Jr., president and trust officer, The First National Bank of Toms River; and Carl 
K. Withers, president, Lincoln National Bank, Newark. 


Frank A. Weber 


Ovrricess of the other committees are as follows: 

Hotel: Walter E. Beyer, vice-president and trust officer, Boardwalk National 
Bank, Atlantic City, chairman; Wm. C. Kline, Jr., executive vice-president and 
secretary, Guarantee Bank and Trust Co., Atlantic City, vice-chairman; and 
Mildred Yarnall, Atlantic City, secretary. 

Information: Edward H. Roden, vice-president, Passaic-Clifton National Bank 
& Trust Co., chairman. 
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Few bankers realize how much this kind of “legal embezzlement” can cost the bank, 


Enbogolomont 


How else would you describe the quiet daily ‘‘theft’’ 
of time and money that old-fashioned “hunt and pick” 
card filing systems cause in a bank? 


CHECK FOR IT in your bank, tomor- 
row! Watch those drawer files, tub files 
and any other time wasting files that 
contain active records the bank uses 
constantly. 

See how much of your customers’ time 
as well as your clerks’ time and energy 
they steal. Add up the cost of this 
hopping and hunting. Figure in the re- 
sulting clerk fatigue, inefficiency, errors. 
That’s what you’ll save with Revo-Files. 


Modern Revo-Files eliminate lost time, 
lost motion ... instantly “turn up” needed 
records! Improve customer relations. 


Here’s a proved way to give your clerks 
Jinger-tip control over thousands of 
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WORLD’S FINEST ROTARY CARD FILE 
Another product of 


% Mosler Safe *~” 


signature cards, credit cards, mortgage 
records—any records the bank uses 
constantly. Revo-Files “round them 
up” into compact, mobile units your 
clerks use with utmost efficiency—from 
an easy sitting position. No costly 
transposition job necessary. You use 
the same records you have, now. 


If your bank has 3,000 or more active 
cards, it will pay you to check the 
reasons why other leading banks and 
businesses are turning to Revo-File: the 
increased efficiency . . . reduced costs 
. . . the savings in time and money. 
Mail coupon, today, for free illustrated 
folder. It'll open your eyes! 


REVO-FILES may be used singly, or in bat- 
teries. Variety of models available, including 
manual, automatic electric selection and 
“high boy” types. All standard card sizes 
accommodated. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY, FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! 


Revo-File Division 

The Mosler Safe Company, Dep’t B-9 

320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 


Please send me your free itiestraandl folder giving full details on 
Revo-File, world’s finest revolving file. 


fe 
~ 
In 
an. 
ADDRESS. 


Spearmint and Savings Bonds 


The author is chief of the Public 
Information Section, Savings Bonds 
Division, U. 8. Treasury. 


TRANGERS in Washington State’s 

Lower Yakima Valley—an ir- 

rigated expanse of land re- 
claimed from sagebrush and sand— 
are frequently puzzled by the sac- 
charine fragrance that blankets 
farm land and towns from early 
spring through early fall. 

“Why, that smells like spearmint 

. Spearmint chewing gum,” a 
stranger once said in surprise to 
Lloyd Gardner, president of the 
Yakima Valley Bank in Sunnyside 
and community chairman of the 
U. S. Treasury’s Savings Bonds com- 
mittee. “Why, you can almost reach 
out and chew a wad of that.” 

“I guess you’re about right,” Mr. 
Gardner replied, “but around here 
we call that smell ‘money, and we 
can almost reach out and touch it.” 

Spearmint oil is the latest crop 
that has returned an unusually good 
profit to farmers around Sunnyside, 
Prosser, and Grandview, small 
towns less than 50 miles west of 
Richland—the Government’s  con- 
trolled plutonium producing area— 
and 35 miles southeast of Yakima— 
one of the three great apple grow- 
ing centers of the world. Credit for 
the development of the spearmint 
oil boom belongs to two persons: 
Farmer Henry Callison, who had 
the vision that dry sandy soil with 
proper irrigation and cultivation 
would produce superior spearmint 


ROBERT W. REESE 


acreage yield, and Banker Lloyd 
Gardner, who had faith in Callison’s 
dreams and financed them to the 
extent of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 


A FEW years ago there were less 
than 10 acres of spearmint growing 
in the Lower Yakima Valley. After 
Mr. Gardner and Mr. Callison teamed 
up, the 10 acres became 100, then 
430, and finally last year over 1,000. 
The end is not in sight to the devel- 
opment of the greatest spearmint 
oil producing center in the U.S.A. 

“To the Valley,” Mr. Gardner 
says, “it means further diversifica- 
tion. Once we concentrated on pota- 
toes, then sugar beets, then hops, 
then something else. Once we were 
one-crop farmers and we grew stale. 
Now we diversify, and the land is 
better, the crops are better, and 
the farmers feel good about it all.” 

Producing and distilling spear- 
mint oil is not the only thing Lloyd 
Gardner and Farmer Callison have 
teamed up on. They did it in sav- 
ings, too—in investing the right 
amount of money in the right type 
of security. 

“There’s always the problem of 
wisely investing or saving a portion 
of a crop’s profit,’ Mr. Gardner 
says, “of putting it someplace that 
isn’t risky business, like farming 
itself. Then there’s the bugaboo 
of all farmers! Where does the 
money come from—quick-like—when 
machinery and equipment break 
down or become obsolete? How do 


One of the end results 
of Banker Lloyd Gard- 
ner’s efforts to help 
people is shown in this 
picture, in which Farmer 
Henry Callison (left) is 
seen presenting a Savings 
Bond to Manuel S. Mar- 
tinez, who buys one each 
month from his wages. 
Four of Mr. Martinez’ 11 
children are shown with 
their father, with a back- 
ground of drums of 
spearmint oil 


you advise a farmer to take care of 
all this?” 

What Lloyd Gardner has done for 
Mr. Callison’s Spearmint Farms he 
has also done for many another 
farmer and rancher. He has care- 
fully examined every farmer’s say- 
ings and investment portfolio—no 
matter how small—and evaluated 
his farm machinery and equipment 
to determine how much money 
should be set aside yearly for per- 
sonal and family savings, and how 
much for new machinery to replace 
worn-out or obsolete stuff. 

“This is where the Treasury’s 
Savings Bonds program dovetails 
neatly into every savings and in- 
vestment plan,” Mr. Gardner states. 
“The people farming around here 
are mostly young, so there are few 
occasions to promote the Treasury's 
excellent Series H Savings Bond. 
But the Series E Bond can take care 
of any farmer’s depreciation prob- 
lem, as well as provide a cash re- 
serve for himself and family. 

“A farmer out this way will 
gamble on his future once he’s got 
a cash reserve set aside in securities 
that are safe, riskless, and guaran- 
teed—like Savings Bonds. Once the 
fear of being penniless, of being 
wiped-out, is taken away from his 
mind—well, then he’s free to plan 
and make bold experiments like 
those that created all of this.” 


** Au of this,” to Country Banker 
Gardner’s wide sweep of his arm, 
is the wonderfully productive land 
at the first foothills of the Cascade 
range leading to Mt. Rainier and 
Mt. Adams, towering in the distance. 
It was here that Mr. Gardner, with 
over 26 years of banking experience 
behind him, and 90 other persons 
living in the vicinity of Sunnyside 
opened the Yakima Valley Bank on 
November 3, 1950. A bold experi- 
ment—like spearmint farming! 
There were two other banks at 
the time, both healthy and growing, 
but Lloyd Gardner and his friends 
saw the need for a third. They 
reasoned correctly that when more 
water and power came to the Valley 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 
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eared for speed! 


How the Continental Illinois collects cash items —-FASTI! 


1. Mail is picked up by us as it arrives at the post office just across Clark Street— 
day and night. 


Checks coming to us by bus, air express, railway express, and armored carrier 
—reach us at night as well as in the daytime. 


Our seasoned proving staff processes cash items through the night as soon as 
they are received—often saving a full day of collection time. 


. All out-of-town checks are microfilmed at the rate of thousands an hour. (Should 
a check be lost, a photographic copy is put through for collection at once.) 


Air mail, air express, early trains, fast trains are used to convert every item into 
usable funds at the earliest possible moment. 


As for Chicago checks—our night operation enables us to clear many checks on 
outlying banks as early as 8 A.M. 


/n other words, your own fast and efficient handling of cash items is 
never wasted here—we take up where you leave off, with competent staff, 
modern facilities, and advanced techniques. TRY US! 


tj ic Jonal Bank 


IGhicago 
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=FAST caw seavice 


IS IMPORTANT! 


It's important to a bank's good will and prestige . . . When death 
or disability has made it necessary for claims or benefits to be 
paid, the money is needed . . . immediately. Colorado Credit 
Life pays immediately! Because efficiency has eliminated un- 
necessary red tape, and Because claims and benefits checks are 
mailed air mail special delivery, you get FAST claim service from 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE. 


MR. WILL PAY 


HE PAYS WHEN 


YOUR BORROWERS 
Z CANT! 
O 
For information wire or call collect The Colorado 


Insurance Group home office in Boulder, Colorado. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COLORADO CREDIT LIFE 
DEBT CANCELLATION COLORADO 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


FIRE INSURANCE y 
2 COLORADO CREDIT 
4, 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 94) 
—as it did and is still doing from 
the Government’s wonderful system 
of irrigation dams along the Yakima 
and Columbia rivers—there would 
be thousands of acres of desert land 
ready to be reclaimed and made pro- 
ductive. A new bank could well 
serve the business people of Lower 
Yakima Valley, but serve, better 
still, new farmers who would come 


| not to exploit but to develop the 


land and work for it. And so it has 
been! 

In less than four years the bank 
has obtained 2,000 checking ac- 
counts, 1,000 savings accounts, and 
has in use 290 safe deposit boxes, 
Serving a trading area radius of 
five miles from Sunnyside and con- 
taining a population of 16,000 per- 
sons, the Yakima Valley Bank is 


| able to assist both small and large 
| farmers. 


66 
Tuere are many who are itiner- 


ants,” Mr. Gardner says, “but there 


are always some each year who de- 
sire to settle down and become citi- 
zens. When this happens I feel that 
each of us has an obligation to help 
them adjust themselves, and to take 
care of their financial future. Once 


| again, this is where the Treasury’s 


Savings Bonds can serve them well. 
Money in Savings Bonds won't be 
squandered.” 

One naturalized Mexican — one 
among many—who profited from 
banker Gardner’s investment advice 
is Manuel Solis Martinez, who lives 
with his wife and 11 children in sev- 
eral tar-paper covered houses on the 


| Callison Spearmint Farms. Manuel 


buys 12 Savings Bonds a year, one 
each month for one of his 11 chil- 
dren. The twelfth bond is for him- 
self! 


OW nen he received his first Sav- 
ings Bonds,” Mr. Gardner relates, 
“he didn’t say much. Fact is, if his 
face hadn’t been so weather-bruised 
I’d say that he had mist in his 
eyes. All he said was ‘Now I belong! 
Now I belong!’ 

“If a man hasn’t got a handful 
of earth he can trickle through his 
fingers and call his own, how else 
can he feel that he really belongs? 
Maybe someone else has a different 
answer, but for Manuel, at least, I 
like to think that his answer lies in 
those wonderful pieces of paper we 
call Savings Bonds.” 
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Cte not the number of people that makes 
a crowd. Rather, it’s the fact that they are 
getting in each other’s way. To “engineer” 
ruskchout congestion and confusion out 
5 ae of your bank, floor traffic must be expertly 
this b bank was engineered ed —planned and all facilities designed for fast- 


moving furictional efficiency. 


inate— -—That’s why it’s important, when you build 
nF FEMOMel your bank, to have a designer 
crowds and_confu sio ty who understands the needs of your busi- 
ness. For more than forty years, Bank 

wertding Corporation has specialized in 

sial architecture . . . planning banks 

| that ; are outstanding for their efficiency as 

as their beauty. Whether your project 

arge or small, you pay no premium for 

this valuable experience. For more infor- 

mation, write or phone our nearest office. 


- Photo shows modern banking lobby of The 
Capital Bank, Cleveland, Ohio . . . designed 
‘and executed by Bank Building Corporation. 


. 


Headquarters: ST. LOUIS, Oru & 
Offices in: NEW YORK, 103 Panx Avenve ATLANTA, Westexn Unton SAN FRANCISCO, Mecaapacs Inerrrurs 
Operating outside continental U. S. as: BANK BUILDING CORPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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Here's 
something 


YOUR BANK 
CAN DEPEND ON 


The Philadelphia National offers 
you a correspondent connection 
today that is sure to 


meet your needs tomorrow. 


DEPEND ON IT! 


THE PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Fedexal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 


included almost any kind of a soil 
building or conservation objective 
within the legal purpose of this pro- 
gram. 

Within the discretion of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, loans may be 
made by the department (Farmers 
Home) to finance the improvement 
of farm land by soil or water con- 
servation or drainage facilities; 
structures, or practices, for the 
improvement of soil fertility; the 
establishment or improvement of 
permanent pasture; for financing 
sustained yield afforestation or re- 
forestation or other erosion facili- 
ties; and for such other related 
measures as may from time to time 
be determined by the Secretary. 


Sets Up Insurance System 

On top of this geographic expan- 
sion, dollar limit increase, and ex- 
pansion to soil conservation works 
of the objectives of Government di- 
rect “water facilities” loans, Con- 
gress adopted a new program. 

This new program provides for 
Government insurance. Direct Gov- 
ernment loans may be obtained for 
these broad objectives, or, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may insure bank 
or other private loans for these pur- 
poses. 


Norman P. Ma- 
son, left, takes of- 
fice as Commis- 
sioner of FHA. 
Frank Sanderson, 
White House ad- 
ministrative offi- 
cer, administers 
the oath as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower 
watches 


The terms and interest costs may, 
under the new law, be adjusted 
broadly by the Secretary with a view 
to attracting the maximum of bank 
or other private credit into loans for 
water facilities, soil conservation, 
and reforestation or afforestation. 

It is possible that lack of funds 
may temporarily restrict the full 
fruition of this new venture into 
Government and Government-guar- 
anteed credit. Farmers Home had on 
hand only about $6,500,000 from 
past appropriations for this purpose, 
end Congress at writing was in the 
process of making another $3,500,- 
000 available. 


HAVE YOU SEEN.... 


(1) The details of the Government’s fiscal year 1954 financial opera- 
tions. Write to James C. Hagerty, Jr., the White House, Washington 25, 
D. C., for the “Statement by the President” dated July 22, 1954, on the 


fiscal 1954 figures. 


(2) A complete listing of Federal financial aids for small business, of 
direct or contingent use. Write to the Small Business Administration, 
Washington 25, D. C., for the pamphlet entitled, “Management Aids for 
Small Business, Loan Sources in the Federal Government” dated June 


1954, 


(3) A discussion, among other things, of the importance of handling 
and servicing assets on which there are losses. Write to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corp., Washington 25, D. C., for the address of 
Chairman H. E. Cook before the NABAC School for Bank Auditors and 


Comptrollers. 


(4) A condensed and chronological history of the steps which led the 
Government so extensively into the mortgage-insuring and lending busi- 
ness. This is a substantial part of the address, “The Housing and Mort- 
gage Outlook,” delivered by Chairman Walter W. McAllister of the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and may be obtained by writing to the Board, 


Washington 25, D. C. 


(5) A review of the Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
after 20 years. Write to the FSLIC, Washington 25, D. C., for its “20th 


Anniversary” pamphlet. 
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Revive Second Mortgage 


Several years ago the Farm Credit 
Administration ended its venture 
into the second mortgage business 
when the making of Land Bank Com- 
missioner’s loans was discontinued. 
(These loans were also used for 
making first mortgages. ) 

Congress this year, however (at 
the request of Ezra T. Benson, the 
Secretary of Agriculture), has re- 
vived for Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration the business of making sec- 
ond mortgage loans on farms. Secre- 
tary Benson gave as his reason for 
returning the Government to the 
second mortgage operation that 
where a farmer already has a lien, 
the Government cannot provide him 
with the adequate amount of credit 
he needs without refinancing the 
prior loan. To save this refinancing 
and allow the disbursement on a 
junior lien will save the Government 
money, the Secretary explained. 

Direct Farmers Home mortgage 
leans may be made to 100% of the 
value established by Farmers Home 
on the farm the subject of the loan. 
Mr. Benson urged Congress to per- 
mit also 100% loans under this 
agency’s loan insurance program. At 
present Farmers Home insured loans 
are limited to 90% of value. 

Congress, however, turned down 
this latter request of Secretary Ben- 
son, limiting insured loans to the 
present 90%. 

In this same legislation, Congress 
gave the Secretary the authority to 
raise the interest rates on direct 
loans to 5% from 4%. This was 
asked by the Secretary, he explained, 
because the previous lower rate was 
in effect below the market and 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 


SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 


REVIEW: FIRST HALF 1954 


BUSINESS: BELOw 1953 BUT RISING 


BUSINESS TREND in South- 
ern California was somewhat 
stronger during the first six 
months of 1954 than was gener- 
ally anticipated at the turn of the 
year. The business readjustment 
which got under way in June 1953 
reached its low point last January. 
Since that time, the trend has been 
steady to rising. 

Totals for the first half of 1954 
compare rather well with the first 
half of 1953, when activity was at 
an all-time peak. This Bank’s in- 
dex of business activity for the 
southern half of California 
showed a reduction of only 3.3 
per cent from the first half of 
1953. 


Population in this area continues 
to grow at a rapid pace, but ap- 
parently not as fast as in 1952 and 
1953. 

Retail sales in Los Angeles 
County totaled about 2 to 214 per 
cent less in the first half of 1954 
than in the first half of 1953, when 
volume was the highest on record. 
Seasonal factors considered, retail 
trade was at a higher level in the 
second quarter of the year than in 
the first. 


Total employment in the Los An- 
geles Metropolitan Area aver- 
aged 2,123,900 during the first 
half of 1954, the same as a year 
earlier. 


Factory employment in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area aver- 
aged 631,200 during the past half 
year — down 11% per cent from 


MANAGING COMMITTEE 


GEORGE M. WALLACE, Chairman 
Chairman Board of Directors 


JAMES E. SHELTON 
President 
_ CHESTER A. RUDE 
Chairman Executive Committee 
T. WIENKE 
Vice President 
PAUL D. DODDS 
Vice President 
LLOYD L. AUSTIN 
Vice President 


the corresponding period in 1953. 
This decline was more moderate 
than that for any other large in- 
dustrial center in the nation. For 
the United States as a whole, the 
decline was nearly 7 per cent. The 
favorable local showing was due 
in large measure to the aircraft 
industry, which has registered a 
gain in employment of 6 per cent 
over a year ago. 


Building and construction con- 
stitute another strong supporting 
factor in the local business pic- 
ture. Building permits and engi- 
neering construction contracts in 
Southern California totaled $985,- 
000,000 during the first half of 
1954. This was only 3 per cent 
below the total for the first half 
of 1953, the all-time high. 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


1939-40 =100 


Montuiy Summary oF Business Con- 
DITIONS IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, from 
which this excerpt was taken, is pub- 
lished regularly for friends and custom- 
ers of Security-First National Bank by 
our Research Department. If you would 
like to receive it free of charge regu- 
larly, write Bank and Customer Rela- 
tions Department. 


RESOURCES OVER 1% BILLION DOLLARS 


ECURITY- FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tended to encourage borrowers to 
seek accommodation at Farmers 
Home instead of private credit. 
Farmers Home is expressly avail. 
able only to those borrowers denied 
adequate credit from private sources 
or the Farm Credit Administration, 

Congress also raised to 4% the 
interest on the insured Farmers 
Home loan which, with the 1% pre- 
mium for insurance, brings the “in- 
terest’? cost to the borrower in effect 
to 5%. 

At the same time the legislation 
gave the Secretary authority to re- 
duce interest rates at the Secretary’s 
discretion to adjust to a possible late 
lower pattern of rates. 


Kill Revival of Commissioner Loan 

Without the initiative coming in 
this case from the Government, Con- 
gress considered reviving the Land 
Bank Commissioner loan. 

Senator Clinton P. Anderson (D, 
N.M.), a former Secretary of Agri- 
culture and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, urged in com- 
mittee the revival of the Land Bank 
Commissioner second mortgage loan 
through FCA. He believed that a 
second mortgage loan would assist 
cattle and other farmers in the 
Southwest out of their credit prob- 
lems which have been aggravated by 
the drought in that region. 

While the Senate passed a bill for 
the purpose, the House Committee 
on Agriculture voted against report- 
ing it out, thereby killing the pro- 
posal. 

When the subject was under con- 
sideration in the House committee, 
the American Bankers Association 
submitted a statement recommend- 
ing against its enactment. The A.B.A. 
explained that the conditions which 
led to the creation of the LBC loan 
do not prevail today; and the local 
situation, the amelioration of which 
was the objective of the proposed 
LBC loan revival, would not be ma- 
terially aided thereby. 


Would Revise PCA Setup 


Near the end of the session the 
Farm Credit Administration re 
quested of Congress changes in vari- 
ous provisions affecting its produc- 
tion credit associations. 

These revisions were complex. 
However, one phase of them would 
make it possible to pay dividends 
more freely to farmer-members who 
left capital funds in the PCAs even 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 102) 
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iN open-vision Pittsburgh Front 
gives your bank a bright, 
friendly and inviting appearance... 
one that pleases your present patrons 
and draws prospects to your estab- 
lishment. The modern, up-to-date 
bank creates an impression of pro- 
gressiveness and solidity, gives con- 
fidence to your depositors. Even 
after closing time, the open-vision 
bank keeps on influencing future 
patrons. 

In this attractive bank good use 


Store Fronts 
and Interiors 
by Pittsburgh 
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PAINTS GLASS 


PITTS S8URGH 


IN CANADA: 


CANADIAN PITTSBURGH 


.. With a Pittsburgh 
Open-Vision Store Front! 


Commercial National Bank, Santa Ana, California. 


Stiles Clements, Architects-Engineers, Los Ange'‘es, California. 


was made of two quality Pittsburgh 
Products. The open-vision front is 
glazed with Pittsburgh Polished 
Plate Glass and the entranceway is 
enhanced by beautiful Herculite 
Tempered Plate Glass Doors. 

The same principle of eye-appeal- 
ing open-vision design has paid off 
when applied to bank-owned or 
operated retail properties, too. The 
pulling power of open-vision store 
fronts has been proved — with in- 


creased sales—by merchants all over 
the country. Why not find out how 
other bankers and merchants have 
used Pittsburgh Store Fronts to good 
advantage in their business . . . and 
also get complete information on 
Pittsburgh Products? Just send for 
a free copy of our booklet, “How To 
Give Your Store The Look That 
Sells.” There is no obligation. Just 
fill in and mail the convenient cou- 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
Room 4279, 632 Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


your 
~ glore 
sells 


CHEMICALS 


PLAT® 


BRUSHES PLASTICS 


GLA 


INDUSTRIES LIMITED 


Without obligation on my part, please send me a FREE copy of 
your modernization booklet, “‘How To Give Your Store The 
Look That Sells.” 


FIBER GLASS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


after repayment of their loans (a 
borrower investment of 5% of the 
proceeds of the loan is required by 
law as a condition to PCA credit). 

Another phase of the proposed 
changes would give the PCAs free- 
dom to use their guaranty funds of 
up to 25% of capital. 

In general, it is said that the sig- 
nificance of these proposed changes 
is that they would aid in lessening 
the dependence of these FCA insti- 
tutions upon Government capital. 
When Congress last year reconsti- 
tuted the FCA as an autonomous 


agency, it required FCA ultimately 
to submit a plan for the retirement 
of the remaining Government capi- 
tal in FCA institutions. 

Thus the proposed changes in the 
PCA set-up were seen as a part or a 
harbinger of an eventual program 
to get the remaining Government 
capital out of these institutions. 


Move to Curb Government 
Competition Fails 

While Farmers Home was build- 
ing its farm loan business and Farm 
Credit was avoiding this trend, the 
move in Congress to get enacted a 


NEW... PAYMENT COUPON BOOK 
which reproduces 
Perforations as Legible as Printing 


@ More error-free postings per hour. 


«Less eye-strain per day. 


5/16” figures so outstanding 
that they are easily read at 
14 feet. 


@ Perfect identification of mail pay- 


ments. Faster personal service. 


@ More exact payments. Less follow- 


up costs and annoyances. 


@ Applicable to any account set-up. 


No supply problem. Less costs. 


Many of the best 
known Banking Names 
in the Time Credit 
Field have adopted 
this ultra-modern Pay- 
ment Beok on sight. 


Only by seeing this new book can you appreciate its 
legibility, flexibility and waste-reducing features. We 
invite you to write for an assortment of samples, pere 
forated with amounts, dates and account classifications, 
No cost. No obligation. Write today. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC. 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation 65 years ago. If you are interested in doing 
business in Peru, a letter addressed to us will assure 
you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


LIMA 


76 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL - S/.80,000,000.00 


SURPLUS - $/.63,529,883.49 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


statute which would provide a firm 
and definite mechanism for getting 
the Government out of business— 
whether manufacturing or lending, 
transporting or retailing—came a4 
cropper. 

A House Government Operations 
subcommittee spent several months 
studying the multifarious aspects of 
Government in business, including 
the Postal Savings system. This 
committee’s members proposed va- 
rious bills to get the Government 
out of business, and unofficially fired 
some steam for the unsuccessful 
move to provide for the liquidation 
of Postal Savings. 

It is characteristic of Government 
officials that when asked to com- 
ment upon proposals to curb their 
powers or activities, they find fault 
with the means proposed by all the 
particular bills, and suggest that if 
left alone by Congress, the officials 
themselves can do the job better. 

This was in general the position 
taken by representatives of the 
Eisenhower Administration when 
confronted with this project by the 
Government Operations Subcommit- 
tee. 


Simplify SEC Procedure 


Near the end of the session Con- 
gress approved legislation aimed 
generally at simplifying SEC proce- 
dures and avoiding irritations. 

Among the provisions was one 


| which reduced to 30 days from six 
| months the term during which a 


dealer is prohibited from extending 


| credit to purchasers of new issues. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 104) 


[ra Dixon, clerk of the Senate Banking 
Committee, named a member of the 


Home Loan Bank Board 
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What does it take to build a “Banker's Bank’? 


Time is money... and 
there’s no time for 

lost time when 

youre building a 
multi-million dollar 
skyscraper ... 


...or when 
collection items 
are in transit. 

At Republic, 
Direct Sendings 
to all principal 
points mean faster 
collect-ability. 
That’s what makes 


a “Banker's Bank.” 
955" 


This is your Republic! 


NATIONAL BANK of Dallas SURPLUS $50,000,000 
LARGEST 


IN THE SOUTH 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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| Property 
Accounting 
Affects Profit 


@ Earning statements are sub- 
stantially influenced by the 
accounting treatment of 
capital and expense items 
and by depreciation poli- 
cies. Continuous American 
Appraisal Service provides 
the tool for better control 
of property and deprecia- 
tion accounting. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company 


Over Fifty. Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


It's the oldest 
(1881) National 
Bank in Arizona. 
This year (1953) 
it is 169th among 
Nation's banks. 
It wears well! 


FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK OF ARIZONA 


Send Us $1.00 


for a 5 Month Trial Subscription to 


BANKING'S NEWSLETTER 


6 pages — published monthly 
(Regularly $5.00 a year) 
BANKIMG'S NEWSLETTER, 12 E. 36 St., New York, N.Y. 


| respectively, 
| years. Furthermore, Congress pro- 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 

At the same time both cogni- 
zant congressional committees called 
upon the SEC to simply further the 
procedure of SEC registration and 
to reduce its cost, especially for 
small business. 


Banks to Be Offered CCC 
Certificates 


Commercial banks were to be 
offered shortly the chance to sub- 
scribe again to certificates of in- 
terest in Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration loans made for farm price 
support operations. The offering 
could come this month, but was not 
expected to be later than October. 

Meanwhile, CCC last month paid 
off $2-billion of CCC loans, $1.5- 
billion of which represented certifi- 
cates of interest. CCC’s “borrowing 
power” or authority to make crop 
supporting loans was boosted by 
Congress to $10-billion from $8.5- 
billion. A move by Representative 
Wright Patman (D., Tex.) on the 
floor of the House to provide a re- 
turn to banks on CCC certificates at 
not more than .25% above the rate 
on comparable Treasury money, was 
defeated. 


Doing Business with 
Federal Housing 


As the terms of the final over-all 
housing legislation are analyzed, 
these two conclusions appeared to 
observers : 

(1) On the one hand Government- 
sponsored mortgage credit was not 
nearly so broadly loosened and lib- 
eralized as the White House re- 
quested in its original version. 

For example, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration wanted a new form of 
what would amount to public hous- 
ing in loan disguise, with loans in- 
sured up to 100% of value for 40- 
year terms. Congress limited the 
ratio of insurance to 95% or less of 
value, and the term to 30 years or 
three-fourths of the estimated re- 
maining usefulness of the housing 
project’s life. 

Furthermore, while the White 
House wanted a new $3,000 maxi- 
mum loan amount and a 5-year term 
on Title I modernization and repair 
loans, Congress kept the figures, 
at $2,500 and three 


vided that such loans should be used 
only for things which improve the 
basic livability of the house, rather 
than for frills like outdoor fireplaces. 


On the other hand, Congress voted 
to approve the open end mortgage, 

Finally, the White House wanted 
insured credit on used housing to 
be put on a par with new housing. 
Congress established a differential 
against used housing of 5%. 

(2) While going less liberal than 
the White House wanted in the di- 
rection of soft mortgage credit, the 
Congress, on the other hand, was 
less punitive toward the building 
industry than the bill adopted by 
the Senate as a response to the emo- 
tions generated by the public airing 
of the alleged housing scandals. 

In particular some provisions of 
the Senate bill would have jeopar- 
dized the position of lenders and 
most of these were eliminated in the 
final bill. Nevertheless, doing busi- 
ness with the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration probably never will be 
quite the same for lenders. That is 
because of what is known as a defi- 
nite attitude of the present housing 
officials of the Administration. 

They definitely take the view, 
BANKING can report authoritatively, 
that banks and other lenders are 
required to exercise “some good 
business judgment,” in their rela- 
tions with customers, notwithstand- 
ing the legal responsibilities of FHA. 
They are supposed from now on to 
examine the plans for a_ building 
with considerable care to be sure 
“the cost is not way out of line.”’ 

Somehow lenders are supposed to 
avoid making loans “to high binders 
and sharpies,” and where there is 
reason to suspect fraud, they “are 
not supposed to ignore it com- 
pletely,” as one responsible source 
explained. In other words, lenders 
“are supposed always to use sound 
business judgment in dealing with 
FHA,” said an official. 


Buy Buildings on Time 

In some respects, important phases 
of President Eisenhower’s 1954 pro- 
gram pointed toward an ultimate 
rise in Federal spending. 

There is, for instance, the new 
instalment buying scheme for Fed- 


eral public buildings. Heretofore, 
when Congress wanted any kind of 
a Federal office building constructed, 
it had to appropriate money for pay- 
ment of the cost of the building 
when construction was completed. 
Under the new system, the Govern- 
ment puts up the building much the 
same way as before. It is the Federal 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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YOU'VE 


ON CON 


T A COR 
NIENCE 


3E3 


£38323) 


—When You Have a Custodian Account at Bankers Trust 
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As a bank for bankers, next-door to 
several of the nation’s principal secu- 
rities trading markets, Bankers Trust 
is in an ideal position to offer unusu- 
ally detailed and complete Custodian 
Service. 


Your securities and those of your cus- 
tomers are given the same experienced 
guardianship as our own assets. It’s 
like having an operating unit in New 
York, handling your securities with the 
systematic vigilance you expect from 


your own staff: protecting their phy- 
sical safety, collecting income, super- 
vising purchase, sale, receipt and 
delivery. All your securities in our care 
are always under your control. 


Hundreds of out-of-town banks, cor- 
porations, institutions, insurance com- 
panies and similar organizations use 
our Custodian Service. Let us show you 
how it can work for you. Just call, or 
write to Bankers Trust at 16 Wall 
Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 104) 
Government which lets the contract. 
t is the Federal Government which 
specifies in the greatest detail of 
what and how the structure shall be 
constructed. It is the Federal Gov- 
ernment which will inspect the build- 
ing during all stages of construction. 

There is one important difference, 
however. Under the new scheme 
some “sponsor” pays for the build- 
ing when it is completed. Under the 
old system the Federal Treasury 
paid for it. 

This sponsor may be a chamber 
of commerce, an entrepreneur, or any 
kind of an institution. The funds 
may be those of the sponsor or they 
may be borrowed by the sponsor. 

When the building has been ap- 
proved by the Federal Government, 
then the Government enters into a 
time purchase contract with the 
sponsor. Uncle Sam pays down, say, 
5%, and agrees to pay 5% a year 
during the life of the time sales con- 
tract, in this case termed a “lease- 
purchase agreement,” until the total 
cost has been paid off. 


Limited to $8,000,000 


InitiaNy the new 


CAR CARDS 


IAA AAA AAAS AAA SA AAA ASA CI 


BY THE WAY... 


Why not give everyone a Govern- 
ment subsidy who wants one and 
excuse everyone else from taxation? 


There are times when we under- 
stand what the weatherman means 
by the “mean” temperature. 


Some persons not only expect op- 
portunity to knock, but they want 
it to break the door down. 


The Greeks had their idea of trag- 


edy, but they never sat in the grand. 
stand and watched an outfielder drop 
an easy one. 


The businessman who demands 
facts in his office buys hair restorer 
from a bald-headed barber. 


A pessimist is a person who thinks 
the world is against him—and it is, 


You always lose when you quit 
trying in trying times. 


AAA AAA AAA AA AAA AAA ASA ASA ASA AK 


ited to $8,000,000 of annual instal- 
ment payments in the first program. 
In other words, if the instalments 
were paid off in 20 years, this would 
amount to something like $80,000,- 
000 worth of buildings, for the an- 
nual instalment would have to in- 
clude the cost of local real estate 
taxes and interest on the sponsor’s 
money or loan on the mortgage. 
When this program becomes well 
established in two or three years, 
“aurever, Congress could be expected 


to boost use of the instalment pur. 
chase plan for buying public build- 
ings. This is because it would be 
easier for Congress to have neces- 
sary public buildings by paying 5% 
down, than by paying 100% down. 

Public buildings officials expect 
that local banks will be importuned 
to get in on the financing of public 
buildings. With financing done out- 
side the Federal Government, the 
attention will center on local sources 
of long-term funds. [END] 


TELEVISION 


COUNTER CARDS 


Hou helps build business for client banks 


Newspaper advertisements, spot radio announcements, 
lobby posters, counter cards, TV film strips, layouts for 


Free reduenrtising and Publicity Portfalio 


If no bank in your community has 
exclusive ThriftiCheck rights, 
send for this free advertising and 


billboards and car cards, folders, and other business 
building aids are supplied regularly to ThriftiCheck 
client banks — in addition to all operating supplies and 


imprinting equipment — without cost to the bank. 


publicity portfolio, together with 


the latest issue of our ThriftiChat 
bulletin. See for yourself how 
ThriftiCheck can help build new 
and profitable business for your 


bank too! 


Only ThriftiCheck offers such a complete, well-rounded 
service for developing new accounts and increasing 
present account activity. 


Thufti Check Service Corporation 


Successor to Bankers Development Corporation 


100 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bank-Managed Pension Plans 


ANKING has received the follow- 
B ing letter from Henry E. Blag- 
den, second vice-president and asso- 
ciate actuary, The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, 
N. J., concerning a recent article by 
kK. E. Towey, vice-president and trust 
officer, Midland National Bank of 
Minneapolis: 

“My attention has been drawn to 
an article in your May 1954 issue 
entitled ‘Bank Management of Pen- 
sion Plans.’ Since the article is writ- 
ten by a banker for bankers, it is 
not foo surprising that it does not 
do full justice to the insured ap- 
proach to funding a pension plan. 
However when, following a mish- 
mash of pseudo-actuarial analysis, 
the statement is made in reference 
to insured pension plans, ‘In practice, 
however, dividends on this type of 
business have been practically non- 
existent .. .’ it seems to me this is 
going too far. 

“In 1953 alone, the Aetna, Equit- 
able, John Hancock, Metropolitan, 
and the Prudential allocated divi- 
dends to group annuity contracts of 
$23,800,000. (There are many other 
life insurance companies in this 
business. ) 

“The insurance companies are 
proud to serve the banks who have 
pension contracts with them and 
honestly feel we are serving them 
well. In view of the impressions 
which some readers may have ob- 
tained from Mr. Towey’s article, I 
would appreciate your printing this 
letter.” 


Mr. Towey 


Here is Mr. Towey’s comment on 
Mr. Blagden’s letter: 

“My comments regarding the divi- 
dends on group annuity contracts 
were based solely on my own ex- 
perience with many such contracts 
and information obtained from other 
trustmen. Mr. Blagden states that 
$23,800,000 was allocated as divi- 
dend credits on group annuities by 
five leading companies in 1953. If 
these are true dividends and the 
amount does not include termination 
or other special credits, then my 
Statement regarding such dividends 
is inaccurate. I raise the point re- 
garding termination credits because 
the only credits included in most of 
the premium statements I have seen 


September 1954 


were those for termination. In fact, 
we have had a group annuity ac- 
count for 20 years with one of the 
companies mentioned with no record 
of a dividend. However, accepting 
Mr. Blagden’s statement as com- 
pletely accurate, this would not ma- 
terially change the conclusion that 
group annuity costs are substan- 


tially higher than trustee admin- | 


istration. 

“The five companies mentioned by 
Mr. Blagden had approximately 70% 
of all group annuities in force in 
the United States in 1953. (FIlit- 
craft Compend, 1954.) Assuming 
that other companies allowed divi- 
dend credits at the same rate, total 
dividends on all group annuities 
for 1953 would have been about 
$41,000,000. Premiums payable on 
all group annuities as of January 1, 
1954, amounted to $795,000,000, ac- 
cording to a recent report prepared 
by the Institute of Life Insurance. 
A $41,000,000 credit on this amount 
would be slightly over 5%. The 
potential cost differential in favor 
of trustee-invested pensions could 
easily amount to several times this 
rate. The interest factor in bank- 
managed pensions averages 11, to 
144% higher than the rate used in 
group annuities without including 
any appreciation in market value. 

‘It is my contention that the 
mortality table used by most life 
insurance companies in computing 
annuity premiums overestimates life 


“Martin, you’re a credit to our organi- 

zation. I’ve a good notion to raise your 

salary.” “Thank you, sir.” “You’re wel- 

come.” “Thank you very much, sir.” 

“You’re quite welcome, Martin. You 
deserve it” 


22 PARK PLACE 


Ain REDUCTION COMPANY 


ORPORATED 


149th CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com- 
pany, payable on September 4, 1954 to 
holders of record on August 18, 1954 
and the eleventh regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Se- 
ries, of the Company, payable Septem- 
ber 4, 1954 to holders of record on 
August 18, 1954, 


AIRCO 
WS Sse 


July 28, 1954 


T. S. O’BRIEN 


Secretary 


GIVE EXOTIC 
HAWAIIAN 
WOODROSES 


Increase your savings 

accounts by giving an 

exquisite Hawaiian 

Woodrose Corsage 

with each new savings account opened! 

The Woodrose is a very real flower pre- 

served by Nature to last forever. It looks 

and feels like a hand carved rose rubbed 

to a satiny smooth finish... and is prized 

by women because of its natural charm 

and allure. its color varies from soft beige 

to rich dark brown. The Hawaiian Wood- 
rose is very inexpensive, too. 

FOR: new accounts - anniversaries - special 

events - or just to say “Thank You”. 

Write today for full details and price list. 

Dept. 894 


H. C. Krueger - Flowers of Hawaii 


670 S. Lafayette Pk. Pl., Los Angeles 57, Cci 


That assure 
Si CESS 


EDUCATIONAL 


THRIFT SERVICE 


CITY NATIONAL BANK 
BLDG. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


WHY PASS UP EXTRA COMMISSIONS? 


sbook manufacturer 


basis 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC: 
ONTARIO BLDG. « CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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source, 
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Send us your Single Debit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


Send us your Single Credit Mortgage 
Accounting Procedures book. Price: 
$1.00. 


GUMMED 
CURRENCY STRAPS 
with solid color back- 
ground in nine bright 
shades have new 
dextrine non-deteri- 
crating sealing gum. 


Write 
today 
for 
colorful 
catalog. 


Style C— 
1%" x 7%" — 
¥ Choice of colors 
$25—Orange, 
Brown 
$50—White, 
Orange, Blue 
$100—Pink, Gray, 
Green 
$200—Brown 
$250—Blue, Green 
$500—Goldenrod, 
Pink, Red 
$1000—Gray, 
Orange, Green 
$2000—Red 


“AJ STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG.CO. 


WORCESTER 8, MASS. 
A Complete Line of Money Wrappers 


NOW AMORTIZATION 
WITH “PLUS-VALUES”’! 


YORK TABULATING SERVICE, 


227 EAST CLARKE AVENUE ° 


SCHEDULES 


York Tabulating Service announces their new YORK LOAN 
AMORTIZATION SCHEDULE, a companion product to the 
long established YORK RECORD. 


YORK LOAN AMORTIZATION SCHEDULES offer 12 month 
totals of both interest and principal payments. They also pro- 
vide space for entry of initial interest, plus spaces for entries 
of dates paid and/or check numbers. 


Here’s another plus value—savings resulting from the con- 
venience of ordering both Records and Schedules from one 


A sample YORK LOAN AMORTIZATION SCHEDULE is 
included in our free booklet, Aspirin for the Mortgage Bankers’ 
Eternal Headache. Get your copy today . . 
check the other spaces below for information that interests you, 
and clip this ad to your letterhead. 


. at the same time, 


( ) Send us your free booklet, A Revolu- 
tion in Mortgage Accounting, by 


return mail. 


( ) Send us your free booklet, Aspirin 
for the Mortgage Bankers’ Eternal 


Headache. 


Stop by and see us at Booth No. 20 at the Mortgage Bankers 
Association Convention in Chicago, Sept. 27-30, and at Booth 
No. 96 at the American Bankers Association Convention in 
Atlantic City, Oct. 17-20. 


INC. 


YORK 4, PENNSYLVANIA 


SAFEGUARDING 


Consumer Credit 


More than 5,000 of 
America’s leading fi- 
nancial institutions pro- 
vide their customers 
with death and/or 
disability protection 
through the specialized 
insurance service of 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


James H. Jarrell, President 


Executive Offices: 
307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Regional offices—coast to coast 


OLD REPUBLIC 


America's largest company writing 


consumer credit insurance exclusively 


expectancies by a substantial mar. 
gin, judging from similar estimates 
based on actual state records of 
births, deaths, and population. The 
difference in life expectancy estj. 
mates at age 65, for example, js 
approximately 20%. The difference 
is directly reflected in annuity costs, 
“My article calls attention to the 
potent effect of termination charges 
in group annuity contracts. In the 
example cited, if 10% of the par. 
ticipants drop out each year and 
are replaced by the same number; 
and estimating that only 10% of 
the participants for whom premiums 
are paid will eventually qualify for 
a pension, the usual 4% termination 
charge could add 40% a year to 
the cost of matured pensions. This 
cost would be entirely eliminated 
under a trustee-invested plan. 


*¢] po not mean to imply that the 
insurance companies are overcharg- 
ing for these contracts. Undoubted- 


| ly, their costs are high because of 


factors inherent in this type of plan. 
Then, too, specific benefit payments 
are guaranteed in a group annuity 
plan and sound administration re- 
quires the maintenance of an ade- 
quate reserve over and above their 
costs and future pension liabilities 
to support that guaranty. 

“I do not expect Mr. Blagden or 
any other insurance man to agree 
with my conclusions, and I make no 
claim to being an actuary or expert 
of any kind in these matters. I am 
merely giving my views based on the 
information available.” 


“It’s sold on our revolutionary new pay- 

ment plan, folks. You simply pay for 

it—--just think, you don’t have a single 
easy payment to make” 
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to solve 


J1iment loan problems: 


Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 


The customer’s complete coupon book 
is created automatically as a by-product 
of prescheduling the loan ledger. Cou- 
pons and ledger bear identical infor- 
mation regarding each installment. 


Each installment coupon shows com- 
plete, legible information — account 
number, due date, amount of payment 
and balance before and after payment 
—reduces customer inquiries. 


Mailed-in payments have increased as 
much as 50% in some banking in- 
stances, because the customer has com- 
plete information, a durable coupon 
for mailing, a convenient record stub. 


Again, banking experience shows that 
the simultaneous prescheduling of 
ledger and coupons, plus more mailed- 
in payments and easier window trans- 
actions, enable tellers to handle a 25% 
to 50% volume increase. 


Each posting of a payment is auto- 
matically proved on the payment jour- 
nal. Amount of any error is printed, 
localized for quick correction. 


and its all done on one 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


accounting machine 


Does the Burroughs Coupon-Ledger Plan 
solve your particular installment loan 
problems? Talk it over with your Bur- 
roughs man, or write Burroughs Corpora- 
tion, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


| WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


Burroughs 
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They are both good collateral when secured 
by a LAWRENCE FIELD WAREHOUSE RECEIPT 


Lumber and wine are two of a long list of commodities which are prime 
security when backed by a Lawrence receipt. Why? Because— 


1. The integrity of the Lawrence Ware- 
house Company is behind every Lawrence 
Warehouse receipt. Bank officers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Mexico unhesi- 
tatingly make inventory loans when so secured. 


2. Legal liability and fidelity bonds are 
also behind each Lawrence receipt. These 
bonds total $1,000,000 at each of more than 
2500 Lawrence field warehouse locations — 


LAWRENCE ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


protection unsurpassed for banks or other 
receipt holders. 


3. Lawrence facility simplifies the handling 
of commodity loans. For example, the exclu- 
sive Lawrence-IBM Commodity Collateral 
Report is electronically compiled for loan 
officers— keeping them always up to date on 
inventory values while reducing the costs of 
servicing loans. 


- « « IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


|AWR WRENCE WAREH (OMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco, California 


100 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
OFFICES 


79 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Advertising Your Magic Dollar, showing banking’s vertising Department service is a 
part in our country’s history and _ series of large posters for use in 
Services our community life; and folders on bank windows and lobbies. More 
Federal Deposit Insurance coverage, than 75,000 of these were used by 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) what chartered banking means to banks during the past five years. A 
contacting this association. How- America, what sound money means new series of posters on loans, other 
ever it does not supply program ma- to the family, and other subjects. commercial banking, savings, and 
terial. 1771 N. St. N.W., Washing- In the field of newspaper adver- trust subjects is now in production. 
ton 6, D. C. tising, A.B.A. members have made In the planning stage are: scores 
Outdoor Advertising Association:. use of 442,888 A.B.A. newspaper of new direct mail enclosures, hun- 
If you are interested in outdoor ad- mats during the last five years. dreds of new advertising mats for 
vertising you can get helpful in- These ads represent 74,405,000 lines newspaper use, a special series of 
formation from this organization. Of advertising in daily and weekly radio spot announcements, a house- 
60 E. 42nd St., New York City. newspapers across the country. hold inventory book, and a “Peter 
Direct Mail Advertising Associa- The third category of A.B.A. Ad- Penny” coin saver. 
tion: You might wish to consider 
membership in this national associa- 
tion. Its magazine and special bulle- 
tins contain many ideas on the ef- 
fective use of direct mail. 17 E. 
42nd St., New York City. : 
Advertising Department, Ameri- i 
can Bankers Association: This de- Can 
partment prepares advertising ma- i 
terial of an educational as well as : bank directories 
a merchandising nature. Available 
are newspaper mats, window and 
lobby posters, transcribed radio ¥ be so 
programs, school savings news- ; 


paper, and direct mail enclosures, ¥ aw a Polk's complete information 
including folders, inserts, blotters, 4 i] 
7 reference . . . consistently 
and booklets. / accurate . . .first in delivery 
56,500,000 Pieces 


In the past five years, 56,500,000 ~ 
pieces of A.B.A. advertising mate- 
rial have been distributed by mem- 
ber banks. All of these promotion eCreary, Pros. ONDENTS: DIRECTORS: 
pieces are made available to banks Bruce, Nat Bk Worth 
by the Association in keeping with Barton Nat, Bk. Ho 
the A.B.A.’s philosophy that bank Member MEA Tex tit 
advertising and public relations are <a ee 
most effective when applied by the 
local bank. Each piece is distrib- 
uted by an individual bank in its 
own trade area—usually with the 
bank’s name imprinted on the pub- 
lication—and is a message of the 
individual bank to its customers and 
its public. Many A.B.A. pieces sell 
bank services such as checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts, safe de- 
posit boxes, and loans for various The September 1954 Edition is on the 
purposes: but numerous pieces are press. Order your copy today, Make 
of an educational nature designed 
te sell banking as a whole. 

Among the printed educational 
pieces included in this category is Single issue $27.50 
a booklet on the contribution banks 
make to the nation’s economic wel- 
fare, another on the role of money 
and banking in everyday living, and 
a third, written especially for R. L. POLK & CO. 130 FOURTH AVE., NO. NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
women, outlining basic banking ser- 
vices. There are also a picture book 
for youngsters, Peter Penny and Ris 


SEND YOUR BALLIN 


reference for those who work for you 


a quick and easy job. 


Cauk Cirectory 


Subscription $20.00 a copy 
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Operating Procedures 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


to a relatively minor extent cuts 
notches along the edge of the check. 
This is a very effective device for 
sorting documents, but has been 
used only rarely to process the dollar 
amounts shown on documents. Its 
check usage has been restricted al- 
most entirely to such things as re- 
cording check numbers, payroll pe- 
riod numbers, etc. There is no rea- 
son, however, why the notching 
could not be extended to include 
bank and account numbers. This 
would help with sorting, but wouldn’t 
help appreciably with the figure 
handling unless new machines were 
developed, Mr. Toan pointed out. 


Machines That Read 


We know or feel that we can build 
machines which can read the check, 
understand what’s on it, and then 
make it sort the checks, add the 
amounts, and do many other things 
even though there are no holes in 
the checks. Some machines will 
read spots on checks—either mag- 
netized metal particles or fluorescent 
ink. Others will read regular or 
special printing. Finished or proto- 
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LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 


Date 
Audited 


Loans and Discounts 


signature. 
the account of the maker. 


General Ledger 
Balance 


type machines now in existence can 
actually do these things. 

It may not be necessary to make 
these holes, notches or spots on the 
checks themselves. Many feel that 
the check must be allowed to re- 
main in much its present form. As 
it reaches the bank, however, the 
bank will attach a stub or tape and 
code it with holes, dots, etc., in much 
the same manner as the check would 
be marked. When the stub has 
served its purpose, it can be re- 
moved. Strangely enough, the re- 
moval presents a formidable prob- 
lem. Much work is being done along 
these lines, and much of it seems 
reasonably promising. 


Simplified Audit Plan 
new aid to bank auditing, par- 
ticularly in the smaller institu- 
tion, has been developed by the 
Bank Management Committee of the 
New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion. It’s called ‘““Audex.” 

“The tool is simple,” says Burr P. 
Cleveland, chairman of the commit- 
tee, “and takes advantage of the 
work accomplished in the daily rou- 
tine of operation. It consists of only 
21 six-by-nine index cards. On the 
back of each card are two or three 


One of the New York State Bankers Association’s simplified bank audit cards. The face, immediately below, provides for a 
continuing audit, while the reverse, bottom, gives the instructions 


short paragraphs describing the 
audit procedure for each activity, 

“The face of the card is a cop. 
tinuing audit report. Of the 21 carg 
covering the various activities, only 
eight are required to be completeq 
monthly, two quarterly, eight semi- 
annually, and the rest annually. For 
practical purposes smaller banks 


.can inaugurate the program by ge. 


lecting any portion of it. Each audit 
kit comes complete with a simple 
audit report for the board of di- 
rectors.” 

There are separate cards for each 
of these activities: 


Cash Items, Other Expenses, 
Treasury Tax, Official Checks, Dif- 
ference Account, Interest & Dis- 
count Loans, Interest on Invest- 
ments, Other Income, Cash on Hand, 
Demand Deposits, Securities Ac- 
counts, Loans and Discounts, Mort- 
gages, Banking House, Dormant Ac- 
counts, Trust Department, Interest 
Accounts, Savings Clubs, Capital 
Accounts, Surplus & Undivided Prof- 
its Reserve, Due from Banks (as 
statements are rendered). 

The system, Mr. Cleveland points 
cut, is easy to install, requires little 
maintenance, and is carried on by 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


Frequency--Semi-annually 


Audit Procedures 


Trial balances should be made of the notes and liability ledger, and the totals compared 
with the general ledger control accounts. 


Notes should be inspected for computation of interest and/or discount maturity, date, and 
If proceeds are credited to an account in the bank, check to see that credit is to 
The collateral should be checked to the bank's collateral records and attention should be 


given to negotiability of all collateral. 


Disposition of all negotiable collateral on paid loans should be checked between audit 


Conducted by and Remarks 


dates to ascertain that the proper securities have been released and receipted for by the proper 


person. 
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A transcript of past due notes should be made and submitted to the board. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


Get ALL The Facts 
Faster For Better 
Personnel 
Management 


Few errors can turn out to be more 
costly to a bank than mistaken per- 
sonnel decisions. To make sound 
decisions, you need facts — all of 
them. With a Kardex Personnel 
System, you have those facts in one 
convenient location, ready for im- 
mediate reference at any moment. 

Just a flip of a Kardex pocket to 
refer to the complete history of any 
employee! You can have seven com- 
prehensive records in a single 
pocket — attendance and overtime; 
AIB and special courses of training; 
positions held and ratings; personal 
history ; position, salary, and attend- 
ance summary; confidential infor- 
mation and fingerprints (hidden 
from casual observation); and a 
record of the pertinent facts about 
the position itself. 

For a comprehensive study of 
Bank Personnel Administration and 
Systems, circle MC733. 
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For 
Through Lower 


Kardex. Safe Deposit 
Control. . . Ideal 
in Convenience, 

Simplicity, Security 


Kardex visible record control as- 
sures that the right person and no 
other —is given access to his safe 
deposit box. What’s more, it does so 
quickly, without embarrassing de- 
lays or annoyance to customers. 

You save time in locating needed 
information because this Kardex 
system groups several customer’s 
records in one conveniently accessi- 
ble card pocket. You reduce operat- 
ing costs—and lost or misfiled cards 
— because the cards are not removed 
from the pocket for posting or 
reference. 

Graph-A-Matic or other Kardex 
signals, in the visible margin, flash 
attention immediately to delinquent 
accounts or any other desired infor- 
mation. Learn how Kardex Control 
Systems can improve the operation 
of your Safe Deposit Department. 
Send in coupon for free folder 
KD491. 


Greater Profits 


Costs 


Revolutionary New Filing 
Development! KOMPAKT, 
“the file with the extra drawer” 


With the introduction of KOM- 
PAKT, “the file with the extra 
drawer,” Remington Rand has set a 
new space-saving standard which 
will be followed for years to come. 
Now, for the first time, you can have 
a desk-height file with not two, but 
three letter or legal-size drawers. 
Or, a counter-height file with four 
instead of three drawers. The KOM- 
PAKT 5-drawer file stands no higher 
than a standard 4-drawer unit, and 


the new low KOMPAKT design pro- 
vides a 6-drawer file with a top 
drawer just as accessible as in the 
average 5-drawer file. 

Get all the details about this 
beautifully designed new file cabi- 
net. See how KOMPAKT can save 
you many times its original cost in 
savings of valuable office space. 
Circle LBV692. 


Remington Fraud, 


Room 1947, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
: Please send copy of folder circled beiow: 


MC733 KD491 LBV692 


Address, 


City. Zone. State, 
B-14 
==. Profit-Building IDEAS For Business ... 
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“RCA 
Modernphone 


Here’s the new way to speed up every transaction 

that requires an interdepartment check—low-cost, 

push-button-operated RCA Modernphone. 
With Modernphone at tellers’ windows, on 

bookkeepers’ and officers’ desks—cost- 

conscious banks now make more transac- 

tions every hour—by putting all key 

personnel within talking distance. 

For example, one Modernphone-equipped 

bank now claims any teller can contact 

bookkeeping in three seconds— 

obtain credit approvals in less than 

fifteen seconds. 


Check these business-wise Modernphone features: 


Operates full time for pennies a year. . . 

does not broadcast your message . . . helps 
relieve switchboard load . . . keeps outside 
lines clear . . . just push a button and talk. 


For literature, for a demonstration, write 
RCA Engineering Products, Dept. I-205, 
Building 15-1, Camden, New Jersey. 
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RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SOUND PROOUCTS CAMDEN. A.J 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11°) 


a bank’s present operating stiff. 

“Audex,” available at a 
charge to banks outside New York 
State, was tested in 19 New York 
banks before being released. The 
various supervisory authorities 
worked with the committee in its 
development. 


What Banks Are Doing 


Electricaliy Controlled Vault Door, 
A new branch of the City Na- 
TIONAL BANK of South Norwalk, 
Conn., has an electrically controlled 
bank vault door, said to be the first 
of its kind. The custodian presses a 
button which starts a cycle of oper- 
ation that activates the boltwork, 
pressure system, and footbridge. 
The stainless steel sheathing of the 
new door is of modern design. Prac- 
tically all mechanism is concealed, 

Free Imprinted Checks. CENTRAL 
NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland recent- 
ly installed a system for providing 
free imprinted checks to personal 
checking account customers. It in- 
cludes a method of recording. 

Carbon Deposit Ticket. BANK oF 
THE MANHATTAN COMPANY, New 
York, reports that it is handling 
checking account deposits at least 
20% faster as the result of using 
a two-carbon deposit ticket system. 
The customer fills out the ticket, 
and gets one copy. The others are 
for the bank’s records. 

Account Reconciliation. FIRST 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK of Nash- 
ville is using a new account recon- 
ciliation plan whereby, with the use 
of punched cards and equipment, it 
provides the customer with a month- 
ly statement that lists all checks in 
sequence according to numbers. A 
symbol denotes checks not cleared. 


“The 


bank called about our account. 


They certainly can make a big thing 
out of nothing!” 
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Where the New Tax Code Touches Banks 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 
conversion of a corresponding 
amount of ordinary income into 
capital gain. 

To prevent this practice the new 
code (Section 171) provides that 
the premium on callable bonds may 
be amortized to the nearest call date 
only if such date is more than three 
years from the date of original is- 
sue of the securities; otherwise the 
premium must be amortized to ma- 
turity. If, however, a bond’s earliest 
call date is within three years of is- 
suance and it actually is called prior 
to maturity date, the taxpayer may 
in the year of call take as a deduc- 
tion against ordinary income the 
entire remaining unamortized pre- 
mium. 

The new provision will apply only 
to bonds issued after January 22, 
1951, and acquired after January 22, 
1954. It does not apply to bonds 
callable in the year of purchase or 
at any other time, if there was three 
years’ or more difference between 


the date of issuance and first call 


date. Moreover, the provision spe- 
cifically is made inapplicable in the 
case of tax-exempt bonds. 


Retirement or Sale of Bonds 
and Other Debt Obligations 


Under the former law, gain or 
loss realized upon the retirement of 
corporate or governmental bonds, 
debentures, or other evidences of 
indebtedness, having interest cou- 
pons or in registered form, was 
considered gain or loss from the 
sale or exchange of such obliga: 
tions, therefore generally being con- 
sidered capital gains or losses. For 
such obligations issued after De- 
cember 31, 1954, the new code (Sec- 
tion 1232) abandons the former re- 
striction of capital treatment on re- 
tirement to bonds and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness which have 
interest coupons attached or which 
are in registered form. Henceforth, 
redemption of all bonds and other 
evidences of indebtedness generally 
will receive capital gain or loss 
treatment on redemption if issued 
after December 31, 1954, irrespec- 
tive of whether they have coupons 
attached or are in registered form. 
As to such obligations issued on or 
before December 31, 1954, capital 
treatment upon redemption will be 
available only if the obligations 
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were issued with interest coupons or 
in registered form or were in such 
form on March 1, 1954. 

Under the new code provision 
just discussed, a loss realized upon 
the redemption of a noncoupon, 
nonregistered obligation issued af- 
ter December 31, 1954, would be 
treated as a capital loss (assuming 
the obligation had been held as a 
capital asset by the taxpayer). Sec- 
tion 117(i) of the old code and its 
counterpart, Section 582(c) of the 
new code, provide that in the case 
of banks all gains and losses upon 
the sale, exchange or redemption of 
debt obligations having coupons at- 
tached or in registered form are to 
be aggregated. A net loss is fully 
deductible from ordinary income 
and a net gain is taxable at the 
capitel gains rate. Since Section 
582(c) has not been broadened to 
include nonregistered, noncoupon 
obligations, as has the redemption 
provision previously discussed, the 
effect is that banks probably will 
realize only capital losses on the re- 
demption of noncoupon nonregis- 
tered corporate obligations issued 
after December 31, 1954. This re- 
sult n:ay be inadvertent and amend- 
atory legislation enacted. 

Under the former law, as estab- 
lished by judicial decision and 
Treasury rulings, doubt existed as 
to the taxable status of the pro- 
ceeds from bond sales and redemp- 
tions (i.e. capital gain or interest 
income) in those situations where 
the bond had been issued at a dis- 
count. In regard to bonds issued 


Colin Stam, chief of staff for the 

Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 

which made a long study of tax revision 
(See this month’s “Washington”’) 


after December 31, 1954, this doubt 
has been removed by the new code, 
inasmuch as it provides (Section 
1232) that any gain realized by the 
holder of a bond upon its sale, ex- 
change, or redemption which is at- 
tributable to the original issue dis- 
count will be taxed as ordinary in- 
come. The discount is apportioned 
over the entire period to the ma- 
turity of the bond and, if the bond 
is sold or redeemed prior to ma- 
turity, only a pro rata portion of 
the discount will be attributed to 
the gain realized by the bondholder. 
The excess gain over the amount 
considered as ordinary interest in- 
come will be taxed as capital gain. 
Thus, a 10-year $100 bond “origi- 
nally issued” at $90 and sold by the 
original purchaser five years later 
for $97 would give rise to $5.00 
ordinary income and $2.00 capital 
gain. Technical rules for determin- 
ing the amount of the original is- 
sue discount are set forth in the 
statute. 

The new provision relating to 
original issue discount is effective 
only with respect to bonds issued 
after December 31, 1954. For some 
time, however, even in the absence 
of a specific statute, the Internal 
Revenue Service has maintained 
that the gain attributable to original 
issue discount upon the sale or re- 
demption of a bond should be taxed 
as ordinary income. The new statu- 
tory rule is inapplicable to state and 
municipal securities since the inter- 
est on such securities is exempt 
from Federal income taxation. 


Theft and Embezzlement Losses 


The existing Treasury Regula- 
tions provide that losses from 
thefts and embezzlements are “or- 
dinarily” deductible for the year in 
which “sustained.” Since often it 
is exceptionally difficult to ascertain 
the precise year in which a theft or 
embezzlement takes place, this rule 
has resulted in uncertainty and 
hardship. Moreover, it frequently 
occurs that, by the time an em- 
bezzlement is discovered, the year 
in which the fraud actually was 
perpetrated is barred by the Statute 
of Limitations and hence no tax 
deduction therefor is available. To 
rectify this situation the new code 
(Section 165(e)) provides that any 
loss resulting from theft or em- 
bezzlement shall be treated as sus- 
tained, and therefore deductible, in 
the year in which the taxpayer dis- 
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covers such loss. Accordingly, if an 
embezzlement occurred in 1950 but 
is not discovered until 1955 the loss, 
under the new code, will be deduc- 
tible in 1955, while under former 
law the deduction probably would 
have been allowed only in 1950 and 
then only if that year was not 
barred by the Statute of Limita- 
tions. 


Accrual and Aliocation of 
Real Property Taxes 


Under former law, real property 
taxes are deemed to accrue, and 
hence become deductible by an ac- 
crual basis taxpayer, at a definite 
moment determined by reference to 
state or local law fixing when the 
tax becomes a lien on the property 
or when personal liability for the 
tax arises. The new code (Section 
461(c)) permits an accrual basis 
taxpayer to elect to treat any real 
property tax which is related to a 
definite period of time as accruing 
ratably over that period. The elec- 
tion is optional with the taxpayer, 
and, if not made, the result reached 
under the former law will not be 
affected. The election is available 
only for taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1953. This pro- 
vision will enable taxpayers to 
avoid the often difficult task of as- 
certaining when personal liability 
for a real property tax arises or 
when the lien attaches. Moreover, 
sound accounting practice would 
seem to favor treating such taxes as 
accruing ratably over the period to 
which they relate rather than set- 
ting up the accrual in the possibly 
unrelated year of lien or personal 
liability. 


Reserves for Estimated 
Expenses 


Under the former law deduction 
for expenses and losses incurred by 
a taxpayer may be taken only when 
all events have occurred which fix 
the fact and the amount of the 
taxpayer’s liability. Conversely, 
generally accepted accounting prin- 
ciples, in many cases, dictate that 
all determinable liabilities relating 
to reported income be taken into ac- 
count. To conform the tax treat- 
ment of expenses more closely to 
the usual accounting treatment, the 
new code (Section 462) permits an 
accrual basis taxpayer to deduct for 
income tax purposes, in the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or his delegate, reasonable ad- 


ditions to reserves for estimated 
expenses. At the close of each tax. 
able year such reserve accounts 
must be re-examined and any ex. 
cess therein included in income for 
that year. The new statute defines 
the expenses which may be esti. 
mated in the taxable year as thoge 
which otherwise would be required F 
to be taken into account for a sub- 
sequent taxable year. Moreover, 
such expenses must be related to the 
income of the taxable year in which 
they are estimated and added to the 
reserve. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or his delegate, also must be 
satisfied that the expenses can be 
estimated with reasonable accuracy, 

Deductions for additions to re- 
serves for estimated expenses may 
be taken, in any event, only if the 
taxpayer makes an election to treat 
expenses on an estimated basis, 
This election is available only to an 
accrual basis taxpayer and may be 
made only in respect of taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 
1953. 

In the case of banks, items for 
which estimated expense reserves 
probably could be set up would in- 
clude, among other things, vaca- 
tion pay and self-insured injury and 
damage claims. Undoubtedly, re- 
serves in respect of numerous other 
items of expense would be appro- 
priate. The statute specifically pro- 
vides, however, that it is inappli- 
cable to bad debts, these being the 
subject of a separate provision. 
(Section 166). 


Net Operating Losses 

Although in today’s economy few 
commercial banks sustain net op- 
erating losses on their year’s oper- 
ations, some savings banks, as 4 
result of tax losses on bond dispo- 
sitions, allowances for bad debts, 
and other deductible items, recently 
have shown annual net losses for 
income tax purposes. Hence, cer- 
tain changes effected by the new 
code (Section 172) in the net oper- 
ating loss carry-back and carry-for- 
ward provisions may be of interest 
to at least a segment of the banking 
industry. 

Under the former law, a net op- 
erating loss could be offset against 
the net income of other years by 
means of a 1-year carry-back and 4 
5-year carry-forward. The new code 
broadens this rule by increasing the 
carry-back to two years. Thus, 4 
net operating loss sustained in the 
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year 1954 could be carried back to 
1952 under the new law, while un- 
der that formerly in effect such loss 
could not have been carried back 
beyond 1953. Since the 5-year 
carry-forward also has been re- 
tained, the effect of the new statute 
in this regard is to provide a total 
span of eight taxable years for ab- 
sorbing a loss. 

The old law also provided that, 
in determining the amount of net 
operating loss for any year, the loss 
had to be adjusted for, among other 
things, any tax-exempt interest re- 
ceived by the taxpayer in such year. 
Thus, if a bank sustained a net loss, 
as computed for tax return pur- 
poses, of $500,000 but in the same 
year had received $600,000 of tax- 
exempt interest, the effect of the 
required adjustment was to pre- 
clude any net operating loss carry- 
back or carry-forward. The new 
code completely eliminates the tax- 
exempt interest adjustment so that 
in the example just given (assum- 
ing no other adjustments are re- 
quired) a net operating loss carry- 
back or carry-forward of $500,000 
would be available. Moreover, un- 
der the old law the corporate-divi- 
dends-received credit was of no use 
to a bank or corporation utilizing 
the loss carry-back or carry-over, 
since such credit was limited to 
85% of net income and was thus 
wiped out in a loss year. The new 
code also eliminates this latter re- 
striction so that, for purposes of 
computing the net operating loss, 
the taxpayer is permitted the deduc- 
tion for dividends received without 
the former limitation thereon rela- 
tive to 85% of net income. 

These: new provisions are appli- 
cable to a net operating loss for any 


“They finally admitted making a mis- 
take—letting me open an account in 
the first place” 
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year ending after December 31, 
1953. Special technical rules are set 
forth to govern the case of the 
determination of net operating 
losses for taxable years beginning 
in 1953 and ending in 1954; such 
rules would apply only to fiscal, as 
distinguished from calendar, year 
taxpayers. 


Accounting Methods 


The former law provided, in sub- 
stance, that the regular method of 
accounting used in keeping the 
books of the taxpayer generally was 
to be used in the computation of in- 


come for income tax purposes, so 
long as such method clearly re- 
fiected income. As a practical mat- 
ter this generally was interpreted 
as authorizing the use of either the 
cash receipts and disbursements or 
the accrual method of accounting. 
A number of banks, however, as 
well as certain other taxpayers, 
maintain their substantive books of 
account, and have done so tradi- 
tionally, on somewhat of a “hy- 
brid” or combination method, in 
that certain specific accounts may 
be kept on the cash basis and 
others on the accrual basis. Since 


THE BANK OF TOKYO LTD. 


TOKYO JAPAN 


Announces its Transformation effective 
as from August 1, 1954 


into a 


FOREIGN 


EXCHANGE 


BANK 


Licensed under 


The Foreign Exchange Bank Law 
enacted on April 10, 1954 


by 


The Japanese Government 


Home Branches: 
cities in Japan 


Overseas Branches: 


Tokyo, Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, Kobe and other main 


London, New York, Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi, Hong Kong 


Affiliate: THE BANK OF TOKYO of CALIFORNIA San Francisco, Los Angeles 


THE BANK 


OF TOKYO 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 


Head Office: 


Nihombashi, Tokyo, Japan 


New York Agency: 100 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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the former law contained no specific 
authorization for such hybrid 
method, doubt existed as to whether 
such banks could not be required 
te handle all of their accounts, for 
income tax purposes, on one single 
and consistent method of account- 
ing. 

This situation has been relieved to 
some extent by the new code, in 
that it recognizes not only the cash 
and accrual methods of accounting 
but also authorizes specifically (Sec- 
tion 446) the use of “any combina- 
tion of the foregoing methods per- 


mitted under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary [of the Treasury] 
or his delegate.” Thus, statutory 
recognition of the hybrid method 
has been achieved. While any true 
hybrid or combination method used 
henceforth undoubtedly will have 
to conform to Treasury regulations, 
or receive approval of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, it is not 
improbable that its use will be per- 
mitted so long as it clearly reflects 
income, and particularly if valid 
business considerations justify its 
adoption. 


Two heads are 

better than one! 

Let’s put ours together 
and solve 


your particular problems 


NATIONAL BANK 


at Indianapolis 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Companies. 


Complete Coverage Credit life, accident and health as well 
as automobile physical damage and automobile liability. 


Earnings With our experience to help you, we can assure high- 


est commissions. 


Experienced Personnel 


A Message about PROFIT to 
Officers of Instalment Loan Departments 


You can serve your customers completely and earn more profit 
by writing all your insurance with Central National Insurance 


Our officers and executives are spe- 
cialists in both the insurance and instalment financing businesses 


and tailor-make plans to fit your particular operation. 


For the full story on a ‘‘Pathway fo Profits” for your department, 
write to J. Earl Thompson, Vice President, for a free copy. 


CENTRAL 
INSURANCE 


NATIONAL 
COMPANIES 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Worthless Stock of 
Affiliated Banks 


Under the former law, loss:s on 
completely worthless stock owned 
in an affiliated corporation were al. 
lowed as an ordinary, as dis- 
tinguished from capital, loss if 90% 
of the aggregate gross income of 
the affiliated company for all tax- 
able years was derived from sources 
other than investment income. Ac. 
cordingly, banks holding stock in 
affiliated banks which became 
worthless could not qualify for this 
treatment and obtain an ordinary 
loss deduction, inasmuch as most 
of the affiliate’s income generally 
was derived from _ investment 
sources. The new code (Section 
582) removes this restriction in the 
case of banks by providing that 
stock held in an affiliated bank shall 
be treated as a noncapital asset. The 
result is to place banks on a par 
with other business corporations 
and to allow them a similar oppor- 
tunity to take an ordinary loss on 
worthless stock in an affiliated com- 
pany. It should be remembered, 
however, that a company is not an 
affiliate unless 80% or more of each 
class of its stock is owned by the 
taxpayer. 

* * * 

Tue foregoing discussion is by no 
means all-inclusive, and it should 
be understood that numerous other 
provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 must be considered 
before the true tax liability of any 
bank can be determined. Moreover, 
no reference has been made to the 
myriad new or amended provisions 
relating to income, estate and gift 
tax matters which would be of in- 
terest to the banks in connection 
with their customers’ problems. 
Such matters have been considered 
outside the scope of this review. Ir- 
respective of the particular field of 
taxation with which one may be 
concerned, it should at all times be 
borne in mind that the new code 
represents the most substantial re- 
vision of our Federal internal reve- 
nue laws to date. Accordingly, even 
the simplest situation should be 
approached with care and should be 
re-examined in the light of the ef- 
fect of the new law. 


AAAI AK 


We understand some sections of 
the country have received less rain 
under the Republicans than under 
the Democrats. 
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SURE: 


It haunts the Banker and Borrower both 


—only Mortgage Insurance gets rid of it 


The Borrower. How frightening for him to reflect that if he 
should die tomorrow, his wife might lose their home. 

The Banker. How painful for him to know that he is the one 
who must take it away—or take a heavy loss. 

Happily for both, there is a way out: MORTGAGE LIFE 
INSURANCE. 

How beautifully it works! The borrower merely adds a small 
amount to his monthly mortgage payment. Now, should he die, 
his wife will inherit a deed instead of a debt. 

And you, the banker, are spared the hardest decision you ever 
have to make. How satisfying to mark that mortgage “Paid in 
Full!” 

You can see why so many bankers have come to look upon 
Mortgage Insurance as a godsend. Indeed, many take it a step 
further: They offer Health and Accident Insurance, too, so that 
even a borrower's disability cannot interrupt his mortgage pay- 
ments. 

For your customers’ peace of mind—as for your own—there 
is every good reason to look into these mortgage insurance plans. 
And every reason to choose your plan from FEDERAL, a leader 
in this field for almost fifty years. 


We'll be glad to send you a complete portfolio; description of plans, 
sample forms, customer promotions. Write for Mortgage Plan Portfolio. 


Why you 
should choose 


FEDERAL 


Mortgage 
Redemption Plans 


Proven customer appeal. Nine 
out of ten borrowers having Fed- 
eral Mortgage Insurance request 
similar protection on other loans. 


Planned by bankers them- 
selves. Federal Insurance meets 
the banker’s exact needs—as 
stated by them. Planned by men 
with a long background in the 
mortgage field. 


Custom designed for you. The 
plans Federal recommends to you 
are based on a careful study of 
your operations. 


Completely flexible. Complete 
life protection with or without ac- 
cident and health benefits. Also 
credit insurance for short-term 
loans. 


Claims paid promptly. Checks 
usually air mailed within 24 hours 
of receipt of claim. 


Simplified forms. Easy for your 
customers, easy for you. They add 
little or no detail to your present 
operations. 


All promotional tools. Rate 
charts, plaques, posters, news- 
paper ads—Federal supplies every- 
thing you need. 

Highest rating. Best’s and 
Dunne’s—leading policy-owners’ 
reporting services—give Federal 
their unqualified recommendation. 


LIFE 
PROTECTION 


DISABILITY 
PROTECTION 


JOHN H. CARTON 
President 

HAROLD L. BUCK 

Vice President and Manager, 
Credit Insurance Division 


ea7018 LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Wolverine-Federal Tower «+ Battle Creek, Michigan 


September 1954 
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4-H Foundation Pioneers county are contributing a dime 


each to the establishment of a Na- 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 66) tional 4-H Center, which will be a 
home to 4-H’ers everywhere. Lo- 
sion Service and the Land Grant cated in Chevy Chase, Maryland, the 
Colleges. Center consists of a beautiful 12%4- 
The Foundation is currently en- acre campus with three main build- 
gaged in three additional projects ings, which will provide dormitory, 
that have been authorized by the meeting, and dining facilities for 
board of trustees. They are: (1) a educational programs of 4-H and 
National 4-H Club Center, (2) an other rural groups. 
experimental project to promote Last winter, rural young adults, 
public affairs discussions among many of them young married cou- 
young men and women’s groups, and_ ples with children, gathered in liv- 
(3) a citizenship project. ing rooms and schools to view films 
The 4-H members throughout the and discuss matters of public inter- 


COLOMBIA 
MEANS BUSINESS 


LET US HELP YOU INCREASE YOURS 


Oprorrunrries in Colombia for U. S. business are increasing 
every year. Trade connections are becoming more profitable. With 
an eye on your business future there, why not let us assist you 
with your collections and letters of credit? 

For instance in making collections, we have an outstanding 
record of combining efficiency with tact, courtesy with results— 
a proven faculty for settling unpaid accounts quickly and retaining 
good-will. 

As for letters of credit, consider the convenience of our 32 offices 
located in every important commercial centre in Colombia. This 
exceptional coverage is a great advantage too in furnishing current 
and comprehensive trade information. 

In fact whatever your requirements, we have special departments 
handling every phase and facility of banking. More and more 
progressive U. S. banks and business firms are making use of our 
extensive organization established for over 40 years. 


We invite your inquiries. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices — Bancoquia 


Capital paid-up $20,815,000 — Pesos Colombian. 
Legal reserves $17,694,300 — Pesos Columbian. 
Other reserves $6,726,000 — Pesos Colombian. 


General Manager: Antonio Derka 


Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomsiA, SouTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia (C), Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla (2), 
BOGOTA (2), Bucaramanga, Cali (2), Cartagena, Cartago, Cicuta, 
Girardot, Ibagué, Magangué, Manizales, Medellin (2), Monteria, 
Neiva, Palmira, Pasto, Pereira, Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa 
Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Vélez (8). 
New York Representative—Henry Ludeké, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York 5, N. Y. 


est. They were taking part in a 
experimental program, financed by 
the Fund for Adult Education, fo 
testing a new way of stimulating 
interest in and discussion of public 
affairs. 

The program involves the use of 
a specially prepared film and back. 
ground materials on two series— 
“World Affairs Are Your Affairs” 
and “Great Men—Great Issues,” 
One group viewed a film on John(¢ 
Calhoun, famous “states rights” ex. 
ponent of the South. Afterwards, 
their discussion of this statesman 
led to a discussion of “states 
rights” problems now facing the 
country; this, in turn, led to a 
thorough discussion of the Federal 
Government’s role in farm price sup- 
port programs. Another group saw 
the film on China, and followed 
through with a discussion of our 
foreign policy. 

The success of this project in the 
past two years has led the Fund 
for Adult Education to renew its 
grant to the National 4-H Club 
Foundation so that the educational 
program may be continued for an- 
other year. 


Citizenship Development 


The newest project to be activated 
is one for intensifying citizenship 
activity on the part of 4-H mem- 
bers. This fall, the Foundation will 
begin a project to increase the con- 
tribution of the 4-H Club program 
to the development of citizens by 
(1) developing an improved pro- 
gram of citizenship activities and 
experiences for 4-H Club members, 
and (2) by providing improved pro- 
gram materials and projects for the 
4-H extension worker, and in-service 
training conferences and workshops 
in citizenship education. 

The Foundation will work di- 
rectly with states and counties in 
developing several county pilot cen- 
ters where a citizenship program for 
the 4-H Clubs can be created, tested, 
and diffused. The program should 
(1) improve the experiences and ac- 
tivities in citizenship for the 4-H 
Club member, (2) improve the pro- 
gram materials and procedures im 
citizenship for the 4-H extension 
worker, (3) provide workshops and 
conferences in citizenship education 
and program planning, and (4) be 
flexible enough to meet the needs, 
interest, and ability of 4-H members 
ranging from 10 to 21 years. 

This, then, is the program of the 
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National 4-H Club Foundation—a 
§-point program that has aroused 
the interest of bankers in many 
states because of its far-reaching 
impact upon the development of over 
2,000,000 4-H’ers, both rural and 
urban, as well as the benefit to the 
nation’s agriculture. 


Banker Leadership 


Jesse W. Tapp, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors of the Bank 
of America, has taken the leader- 
ship in marshalling banker interest 
in this program. As a member of 
the Foundation’s 4-H Builders Coun- 
cil—a group of citizens interested in 
creating support for the Foundation 
—Mr. Tapp has moved ahead with 
a comprehensive plan for organiz- 
ing banker support. 

A state chairman for banks is be- 
ing named in each state to assume 
leadership of the campaign within 
the state. The bank chairmen are 
working closely with the Extension 
Service so as to coordinate activ- 
ities at the state and county level. 


Enthusiastic Response 


The response of bankers has been 
enthusiastic. Harry Eaton, execu- 
tive vice-president of the Twin Falls 
Bank and Trust Company, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, who accepted the chair- 
manship for that state said: “The 
financial statement of the National 
4-H Foundation of America, Inc., 
contained in the 1953 report indi- 
cated a sound stewardship and I am 
impressed with the reserve set aside 
to handle international farm youth 
exchange. It is in this direction that 
much can be done to break down 
the barriers and develop mutual re- 
spect and understanding between 


Jesse W. Tapp 


the various countries of the world.” 

Tony Westra, vice-president of 
the Northwest Security National 
Bank at Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
told Mr. Tapp in accepting his in- 
vitation to serve as state chairman: 
“TI have checked with a good deal 
of interest the annual report of the 
National 4-H Club Foundation and 
also am of the opinion that cer- 
tainly it is important that banks 
work with this type of an organ- 
ization. Will be very happy to serve 
as state chairman for South Da- 
kota.” 


Good Business 


Their response has been typical 
of leading bankers throughout the 
country who realize that not only 
is it good for the country but just 
“Good Business” to help today’s 
4-H’ers grow into responsible citi- 
zens and defenders of the demo- 
cratic way. 


Vidosh Kumar, left, IFYE exchangee from India, does chores on the Kansas farm 
of John Ferrell, right. A neighbor’s small daughter looks on 
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Tray holds 10 coins each of pennies, nickels, dimes, 
quarters, halves, in each of 68 staggered pockets 
for quick accessibility and handling. Figures on 
border designate denominations of coins in 
pockets. Style No. 1 mounted on pedestal. 
Style No. 2 fitted with rubber bumpers 
for counter use. Style No. 3 mounted 
on short legs, arranged for nest- 
se, with other trays. Tray is 
9"". A time saver. 
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THEY’RE STRONGER BY TEST 


They ‘‘ deliver the goods.’’ Made of 8- point 
weight, size 2% x 6% in. with “register” stub 
Style No 2 same size but with blank stub for 
desired copy Style No. 3, size 2% x 4% in. 
without stub. Reintorced eyelet extends to 
end of tag. Printed in red and black. Bank 
imprint included in price. 
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“We're amateurs. You're professionals.” 


“Poultry and livestock financing 


1S profitable minimum-risk business 


for somebody — and that somebody 
should be the Banker.”’ 


— Donald Danforth, President 


Ralston Purina Company 


Donald Danforth is the head of the largest formula feed business in the 
world. He speaks with authority on the subject of livestock and poultry 
feeder loans as Ralston Purina has handled some $200 million worth of 
such financing in the past 12 years. The following is based on excerpts 
from Mr. Danforth's recent talks before banking groups. 


“A farmer needs feed loans just as much 
as he needs crop loans—and from our 
experience they are much safer. The 
financing of livestock and poultry feed- 
ing operations is a vast and profitable 
business for someone. In my opinion, the 
banker, when he investigates all phases 
of this business, will find it extremely at- 
tractive and profitable.”-—Mr. Danforth. 

The farmer is a far different type of 
customer and credit risk than he was 
25 or 30 years ago. In 1925, there 
were 115 million people in this coun- 
try to feed, today there are 161 mil- 
lion. Yet during that same period, 
farm population dropped from 31 
million to 25 million. 

This means fewer farmers are pro- 
ducing more food for more poste 
The farmer has become a bigger, 
better, more experienced businessman 
than he used to be. He has had to. 


PHENOMENAL GROWTH 
“The production of meat, milk and 
eges in your community has become big 
business.” —Mr. Danforth. 

In 1925, farm income was evenly 
divided between crop production and 
livestock and poultry production. To- 
day, crop income has doubled; live- 
stock and poultry income has f¢ripled. 

The war created tremendous food 
demands. Circumstances absolutely 
dictated the most efficient production 
of meat, milk and eggs. Farmers 
found the answer to minimum cost 
per unit in good breeding, sound 
management disease pre- 
vention and balanced feed rations. 

Producers of meat, milk and eggs 
made money during the war. Profits 
held up after the war. Foreign markets 


clamored for American food. The 
postwar baby boom sharpened the 
demand for meat, milk and eggs. 
Livestock and poultry production be- 
came—and still is—a sound, profit- 
able business. 


WHY FEED SUPPLEMENTS? 


“It seems to be generally assumed that 
the farmer can raise all the feed neces- 
sary for his gyre and livestock. Noth- 
ing could be further from the truth. 
Every successful feeder today must spend 
money for feed. He hI cannot com- 
pete if he depends solely on his home- 
raised crops.” —Mr. Danforth. 


1925 1930 1935 


1940 


The pasture, hay and grain crops 
raised on most farms are vitally im- 
portant in any feeding program. But 
they must be supplemented by pur- 
chased protein and vitamin concen- 
trates or the ration will be unbalanced 
and the results uneconomical and 
unprofitable. 

This is the greatest and most re- 
warding lesson learned by farmers in 
the past decade or so—and, more than 
any other single factor, is responsible 
for the tremendous growth and in- 
creased profit potential of livestock 
and poultry raising. 


IS CREDIT REALLY NEEDED? 
“The average farmer raising poultry 
and 4 spends far more pur- 
chased feed than for any other cash 
outlay in connection with his business.” 
—Mr. Danforth. 


1950 1955 


10 
BILLION 


5 
BILLION 


LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY INCOME TRIPLED. In 1925, crop production and livestock 
and poultry production each contributed about 50% of the $11 billion total farm income. 
By 1953, the total cash farm income was up to more than $31 billion. Crop income accounted 
for only 45% of the total and livestock and poultry income represent 55% of the total. 
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In most livestock and bares oper- 
ations, purchased feed represents 
fiom 60% to 85% of total cost of 
production. 

For example, in a modest 6,000- 
broiier operation, cash outlay for feed 
alone is about $3,200. 

The feed cost for 3,000 turkeys on 
a complete ration is about $13,500. 
Where the farmer has his own grain 
and buys a supplement, the cost is 
$6,900. 

The average farmer needs credit 
to finance feed purchases because his 
money comes to him only as he mar- 
kets his farm animals or grows them 
out until they become productive. 
Hogs must be fed five to six months 
before they reach market weights. 
Turkeys take about six months, broil- 
ers from nine to twelve weeks. 


MINIMUM RISK OPPORTUNITY 
“Feed loans are fully as safe—if not 
safer—than many other forms of financ- 
ing.” —Mr. Danforth. 

A comparison of feed loans and 
automobile loans points up these in- 
teresting facts: 

1. The value of an automobile is 
highest the day the loan is made. 
Security decreases in value every 
day through use, depreciation and 
obsolescence. The security value 
of loans made for feeding meat 
animals or animals for production 
increases every day throughout the 
feeding program. 

. The entire amount of an automo- 
bile loan is required at the outset. 
Money is advanced on a feed loan 
only as feed is delivered. 

. Repayment of an automobile loan 
depends on the borrower's wages 
or other unsecured income. Re- 
payment of feed loans depends on 
marketing of the security itself, 
virtually eliminating the problems 
of repossession and sale of depre- 
ciated mortgaged property. 


A PROFITABLE OPPORTUNITY 


“On our loan recommendations, feed 
is financed in a large measure on a set 
charge per ton. On this basis—where 
the bulk of your money is out a relatively 
short time—profit return is far greater 
than on the average interest rate loan.” 
—Mr. Danforth. 

As feed consumption is. greatest 
during the later part of the feedin 
program, and as money is Arm 
only as feed is delivered, the bulk of 
the loan is out only a short period. 


AMATEURS OR PROFESSIONALS? 
“As bankers there is one big difference 
between you and us. You are profes- 
sionals in your field. We are amateurs 
and out of our field.” —Mr. Danforth. 

Ralston Purina and other feed com- 
panies were forced into feed financ- 
ing because local credit was not gen- 
erally available. 

Since 1941, the Purina feeder lend- 
ing program has handled $191,387,- 
121 in production loans with only a 
one-fourth of one per cent bad debt 
loss ratio. It has been a successful and 
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1941 1943 1945 


1947 


1949 1951 1953 


Formula Feed Industry Growth 
vs. Purina Growth Since 1941 


PURINA’S GROWTH has outdone even the fabulous growth of the feed industry os a 
whole. While the volume growth of the feed industry was doubling since 1941, the volume 
growth of Purina quadrupled. Today Purina’s volume of business is as large as the com- 
bined volume of the second, third, fourth and fifth next largest feed companies put together. 


profitable program. But this phase 
of the business properly belongs in 
the hands of those whose “ges oem 
function is financing—the bankers. 


PURINA’S RESPONSIBILITY 
“Our interests are mutual. Like you, 
we cannot afford poor financial risks. 
But our proper sphere is that ef pro- 
fessional feed experts. Our job is to 
supervise the feeding operation to make 
it successful.’’—Mr. Danforth. 

The Purina Dealer is the key to 
sound livestock and poultry loans. 
Loans made through the Purina 
Dealer offer you these safeguards: 


1. A personally responsible feeder of 
good character. 


2. A feeder who follows the Purina 
4-checker program of good breed- 
ing, sound management, careful 
sanitation and good feeding. 


. Careful and constant supervision 
of the feeding operation through 
the life of the loan. 


. Plans for marketing birds or ani- 


mals satisfactory to feeder, dealer 
and banker. 


5. Ordering and delivering of feed 
as needed, and turning over to the 
bank feeders’ notes received. 

A written working agreement be- 
tween the bank and the Purina Dealer 
confirms these safeguards. Such an 
agreement may even include a dealer 
reserve account set up as an additional 
safety factor where the bank’s pre- 
vious lack of experience in this peld 
warrants it. 

With such highly selective risk safe- 
guards, livestock and poultry loans 
through the Purina Dealer offer the 
local banker his greatest new profit 
field today. 


We invite you to talk with your 
Purina Dealer and the Purina Dis- 
trict Salesman who works with him 
in your area. Ask them to show you 
their portfolio of forms and finance 
plans that have proved sound and 
profitable for other bankers. If you'll 
call your Purina Dealer—at the Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign—he’ll 
be glad to arrange a meeting at your 
convenience. 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


your partners in prosperity 
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Housing Act of 1954 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 58) 


appropriations received from ser- 
vicemen. 


Open-End for FHA Mortgages 

Open-end clauses are authorized 
for FHA loans for the purpose of 
repairs or improvements to the 
preperty when they add to its util- 
ity and livability. Where new en- 
closed additions are made, the con- 
solidated loan may exceed the orig- 
inal principal amount. 


Rechartering of FNMA 


The reorganization and recharter- 
ing of FNMA was approved, with 
provision for $70,000,000 of Gov- 
ernment capital. Sellers of mort- 
gages to FNMA must purchase 
shares in the corporation, which is 
the means for eventual transition to 
private enterprise ownership. 

Special powers are provided FNMA 
for the purchase of mortgages in 
urban renewal projects. 


YOU CAN BANK ON 


7, 


to help you win and hold 
checking account customers 


Both CheckMaster (free book plan) and Chexcel 
(sell the book plan) now have the best looking 


check sets in the field ... 


and still cost less. 


Judge for yourself. Write for sample check set. 


We help you 
FIND 
customers 


with newspaper ad mats, car cards 
and radio spot announcements. 


We help you 
SERVE them 


We furnish ali deposit slips, 
signature cards, ledgers, statements. 


More profitable for Banks 


We help you 
SELL them 


with counter and lobby 
posters, folders and 
illuminated displays. 


Vv No initial outlay for operating 
forms or merchandising aids. 
Bank pays only for personalized 
checkbooks ordered for accounts 
actually served. 


Vv Personalized plans that feature 
top quality imprinting. 


More popular with Customers 


Voluntary Home Mortgage 
Credit Program 

A private enterprise voluntary 
program to channel mortgage credit 
to small communities, remote areas, 
and to minority groups is provided 
in the bill. 

Under its provisions, private en- 
terprise institutions, through na- 
tional and regional committees, will 
direct this distribution of credit on 
a sound underwriting basis. 


Public Housing 

The bill provides for a 1-year ex- 
tension of low-cost public housing, 
with 35,000 units authorized. 

Projects must be in localities 
which have acceptable slum clear- 
ance or urban renewal programs, and 
are limited to those persons dis- 
possessed or displaced by local, 
state, or Federal housing projects. 


Builders Warranty 

The proposal for requiring build- 
ers to “certify” quality was rejected. 
The new requirement provides that 
builders must certify “substantial 
conformance” with plans and speci- 
fications. 


Rental Project Loans 


Builders’ profits are restricted to 
10%, and other provisions are in- 
cluded to avoid the possibility of 
windfall profits. 

Detailed and accurate accounting 
records of project financing and con- 
struction are required. 

THOMAS L. NIMS 


eck asler 


400 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


“You sly old thing! You made a de 
posit at the bank yesterday and didn’t 
tell me a thing about it!” 
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One of a Series of Messages to the 
Leaders of American Business and Industry 


The answer is “Yes” .. . An outdated organization is at 
the root of operating problems fully as often as the more 
obvious factors, such as obsolete equipment or plant. 

Keeping company organizations up to date with chang- 
ing requirements has been a difficult task for management. 
The rapidly fluctuating conditions of the postwar years 
placed abnormal stresses on individual companies. The 
shortage of executive talent has strained the capacities of 
organizations. One result has been to load heavily those 
executives who do have the necessary abilities. Another 
is the steady increase in detail problems coming to the 
president’s desk for decision. 

Are any of the following danger signals apparent to 
you in your company? ... Confusion as to where authority 
rests for getting a job done... Management duties which 
are not clearly defined . . . Friction between departments 


with overlapping functions .. . Lack of sound standards 
for evaluating executive performance . . . Faulty team- 
work between “line” and “staff” groups. 

Organization Planning and Development, which diag- 
noses deficiencies and builds an effective organization, 
requires, 

... accumulated experience in organization planning 
and development in many different situations 
... Seasoned ability in analyzing strengths and weak- 
nesses of organizations 
... full objectivity, so difficult to achieve from within 
the company 
... and the undivided time to concentrate on the project 
Many progressive companies have learned the advan- 
tages of using qualified management consulting firms to 
meet these requirements 


BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, ING. 


Management Consultation « Business Research 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1926 


SALES POLICIES AND METHODS e SALES COMPENSATION e SALES ORGANIZATION 
MANAGEMENT CONTROLS e PERSONNEL AND LABOR RELATIONS ¢ ORGANIZATION PLANNING AND DEVELOPMENT 
MANUFACTURING METHODS e SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES e WORK STANDARDS 


Member Association of Consulting Management Engineers 
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The unusual 


did happen 


LL business insurance is for the unusual. The executive 
who pays American Credit Insurance premiums does 
not want to collect. BUT he knows Accounts Receivable 
is a prime asset of his company . . . the threat of bad debts 
is ever present . . . some companies do suffer damaging 
credit losses . . . his company could be among this unfortu- 
nate minority . . . the result could be serious. We list here 
a few of the larger loss payments made by American 
Credit this year as an example that the unusual did happen. 


POLICYHOLDERS BUSINESS LOSS PAYMENT 


TV and Radw' Ses. ... 
Electrical Appliances. ............... $105,824.98 
Sewing Machines and Parts..........$ 32,442.53 
Cabinets and Toys..................$ 86,829.46 


Wool and Wool Tops................ $ 34,689.56 


Radio and TV Parts................$ 25,000.00 
Floor Coverings and Appliances... ....$ 32,707.31 
Communications Equipment... .......$ 46,354.63 


Because these amounts of money were put back into work- 
ing capital these policyholders were in a position to 
immediately earn the profit that would normallv accrue 
from turnover of that capital. For booklet, write Dept. 45, 
First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md. 


American Credit 


of New York 


Indemnity Company 


Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 
York, is offering a zodiac caleidar 
coin bank. It’s designed, says } ast 
River, to capitalize on the curient 
wave of interest in all kinds of 1er- 
chandise emphasizing zodiac s\m- 
bols. 


Rocketship Banks 


STATE BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
OF WELLSTON, St. Louis, distributed 
rocketship banks to advertise its 
new building which will feature 
“banking in the sky’—rooftop, 
drive-on banking. On a small screen 
in the lobby the bank projects col- 
ored slides showing progress of the 
construction. 


Opening Promotion 

LASALLE NATIONAL BANK of Chi- 
cago is making plans for the open- 
ing of enlarged facilities in the early 
fall. Featured is a coin-guessing 
contest, first prize being an all-ex- 
pense trip for two to a Gulf Coast 
resort. There’ll be Savings Bonds 
for runners-up. Other scheduled at- 
tractions are coin and currency ex- 
hibits, including the display of $2,- 
000,000 in U. S. cash. 


Salutes to Industry 


THE First NATIONAL BANK OF 
KANSAS CiTy, Mo., has a thrice- 
weekly “Salute to Industry” TV 
series that features a different local 
industry each week. The programs, 
on film, tell what the business does, 


Taylor S. Abernathy, right, president of 
Kansas City’s First National Bank, is 
pictured with Lloyd Larson, vice-presi- 
dent of the Midwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association, during the bank’s re- 
cent “Salute to the Feed Industry” on TV 
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its importance to the economy of 
Kansas City and vicinity, number 
of peuple employed, etc. 


“Appreciation Day” 


The PROVIDENT (R.I.) INSTITU- 
TION FOR SAVINGS opened a new of- 
fice with an “Appreciation Day,” a 
program copyrighted by its adver- 
tising agency, at all of its six of- 
fices. The idea was to thank every- 
body who had helped the bank grow 
—and 53,000 people turned out. The 
Day was preceded by radio spot an- 
nouncements, publicity releases, a 
large newspaper ad, and invitations 
to the open house. Deposits in new 
and old accounts approximated 
$400,000, about eight times the vol- 
ume for a normal! Friday. 


Air Conditioning Display 
A recent window display at the 
First National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J., featured 
air conditioning: window and con- 
sole units, bottles of water drama- 
tizing humidity, and broom, dustpan 


and dirt. bag to illustrate filtering. - 


The display was created by a local 
equipment distributor whose dealers 
were listed on a card, with the an- 
nouncement that purchases of air 
conditioning apparatus could be fi- 
nanced through the bank. 


Useful Booklet 


Answers on Aiken is the title of 
a booklet published by the Bank of 
Greenwood, Aiken, S. C. The bro- 
chure, offered as a public service, 
contains information on registration 
and voting, taxes, property, automo- 
bile regulations, schools, city and 


First National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Tulsa has a new 3-D sign that includes a 
miniature of the bank’s building. The 
model, 14 feet high, is in exact scale. 
Pictured with it are Public Relations 
Officer Donald Flynn and Assistant Vice- 
president R. A. Wagner 


FROM AAKHUS TO ZYZIK 


SORTS THEM ALL! 


With the Todd Sort-O-Namic System your bookkeeping depart- 
ment can sort a// names—swiftly, accurately, efficiently! There 
is no problem of deciphering illegible signatures. 

Improve internal operations with the Sort-O-Namic Sys- 
tem. Sort-O-Namic cuts check-sorting time in half... reduces 
sorting errors by 85 % ...shortens training periods for central 
proof machine operators as much as 20%. 

If your bank is troubled with mis-sorts, mis-posts, mis- 
filings, Sort-O-Namic is the answer. 

To get all the facts about the unique Todd Sort-O-Namic 
System, simply mail the coupon today. 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Dept. B. 
Rochester 3, New York 


Please send me complete information about 
the Sort-O-Namic plan. 


Bank 


Address 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Precision Manufacturers of 


PASSBOOKS for— 
Commercial Accounts 
Savings Accounts 
Loan Accounts 


CHECK COVERS for— 
End Stub Checks 
Top Stub Checks 
Three-on-a-page Checks 


Open End 
Thumb Cut Envelopes 


A Complete line of— 
VINYL PLASTIC CHECK COVERS 
and COMMERCIAL PASSBOOKS 


SPECIALISTS IN PASSBOOKS AND 
FORMS FOR MACHINE POSTING 


Write for samples 
and prices today ! 


WILLIAM EXLINE INC. 


1270 Ontario Street + Cleveland 13, Ohie 


Because we 
work 
around 

the clock... 


YOUR 


COLLECTED FASTER 


county governments. It’s helpful to 
old residents as well as newcomers. 


Market Basket 

To mark its 50th anniversary THE 
CITIZENS BANK of Winigan, Mo., 
published a booklet containing, 
among other things, comparative 
statements from June 11, 1904 to 
December 31, 1953, at 10-year inter- 
vals. It also listed farm prices as 
of 1904, 1933, and 1954 and re- 
minded readers that the average 
yearly market basket of food for a 
family of three cost $268 in 1913, 
$276 in 1933, and $1,009 in 1954. 


Taxes 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS NATIONAL BANK 
of Boston has issued another book- 
let in its series on the United States 
economy. ‘Taxes and a Sound Econ- 
omy,” by President H. Frederick 
Hagemann, Jr., calls for reduced 
Government spending as the only so- 
lution to “destructively high taxes 
on one hand and inflationary defic't 
financing on the other hand.” 


“Thank You” 


THE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK of 
Barre, Vt., thanks new customers 
with a folding card, the front of 
which is a color photo of an old New 
England homestead. 


Stork Accounts 


AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY of 
South Bend, Ind., celebrated its 50th 
anniversary by offering $50 savings 
accounts to the first girl and boy 
babies born on its birthday in area 
hospitals. Eight accounts were 


opened. 


The first shipment of iron ore from the 
Quebec-Labrador fields was the occa- 
sion for a timely Bank of Montreal ad, 
published in two New York City news- 

papers 


even 
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YOU'RE 
OUR 
BUSINESS 


In addition to providing the perfect haison 
system for mortgagee-dealer relations, 
Foremost Insurance Company —special. 
ists in mobile home insurance— provides 
a Vendors’ Single Interest plan protect. 
ing your interest in the chattel every 
minute there is an unpaid balance 
Contact your Foremost agent today 
for full details, or write, wire or phone: 


FOREMOST 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Federal Square Building - Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 


LOW COST 


BOOKLETS 
MAKE TERRIFIC 


NEW BUSINESS 
PREMIUMS 


BABY BOOKS 
WEDDING BOOKS 
FOOD AND CALORIE BOOK 
HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
DISEASE BOOK 


INSURANCE PROMOTION 
PAMPHLETS 


& 


Average Price 10¢ per copy 


Your Company Name 


NATIONAL CITY 
BANK of Cleveland 


{1845} 623 Euclid Ave. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Send For Samples and Price List 


NATIONAL DEALERS SERVICE 
148 West 23rd Street New York 11, N. Y 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 

set is then separated and distributed 
as before, except for Part 1, the 
ledger card. This is placed in the 
accounting machine together with 
the continuous coupon form. The 
split platen of the machine is set so 
that it moves the ledger card one- 
third of an inch each time it moves 
the continuous coupon form two 
inches (one coupon). As the re- 
quired information is printed on the 
ledger card, it automatically repeats 
on the coupon side. Thus, the entire 
loan payment schedule—the account 
number, date due, balance due, 
amount of payment, and the bal- 
ance after payment—is pre-posted 
at this time. 

When all entries are pre-entered 
on the ledger card, the coupons are 
removed from the machine and col- 
lated into a folding cover to make 
a complete coupon book, with the 
exact number of coupons required 
for each particular payment plan. 
The machine also provides a proof 
roll for auditing purposes. 

The ledger card is filed by number 
and date due, and a ledger copy 
(Part 5) is used for analytical pur- 
poses. After the coupons, received 
by mail or at the windows during 
the day, have been accumulated, the 
ledger cards are pulled and posted 
on a machine which records the pay- 
ment on the ledger card and the 
proof roll. The proof totals must 
agree with those of the ledger card 
and the coupons. This provides a 
check on the accuracy of all figures. 


We estimate that we have effected | 


a 75% saving, or more than $1,200 


“Does this obligate me in any way?” ' 
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Instalment System 


per year, since adopting the new sys- 
tem. 

Among the advantages brought 
about by our new system are: 

Our inventory of coupon books has 
been reduced, since the continuous 
coupon form takes care of any num- 
ber of payments. Formerly books 
had to be stocked in 12, 18, 24, and 
other loan maturities, and in some 
special cases odd periods were ap- 
proved, for which no standard book 
was available. 


attitude is valued by our many correspondents. 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of ... 


tre FIFTH [HIRD [JNION TRUST 


The customer is aware of the total 
balance due at all times, since it 
appears on each coupon. This extra 
feature is provided at no extra cost, 
since it is an automatic by-product 
of ledger card prescheduling. 

A saving in clerical time is ef- 
fected, since the coupon book is 
automatically produced while the 
ledger is prescheduled. 

Posting of payments is easier and 
faster, with a more readable cou- 
pon, and errors, when they do occur, 
are more easily detected. 

Auditing is facilitated because a 
proof roll is automatically furnished. 


Ready and Waiting... 


With complete facilities for service, Fifth Third per- 
sonnel are ready and waiting to give prompt individual 


attention to your business problems. Their conscientious 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


member 


FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP. 
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New Mosler Century Bank Vault Door Design 
wins coveted awards for Henry Dreyfuss 


Famed industrial designer receives Citation from ‘“‘Progressive 
Architecture’s” Design Awards Program, and Honorable 
Mention from the Architectural League of New York City for AREMITECTURAL 
distinguished work on new Mosler Vault Door. 
When Henry Dreyfuss and Mosler engineers began working 
together to design and build the new Century Bank Vault Door, 
their minds were not concerned with the awards it might win. ccolaes 


HENRY 


UN THT GOR METAL 


Their mutual purpose was to create a bank vault door of such 
modern, massive beauty and advanced security that it would 
become the symbol of the “bank of tomorrow,” and add new 
impetus to America’s trend toward bank modernization. 


That Mr. Dreyfuss has received these notable awards for his 
part in the project is evidence that both Mr. Dreyfuss and Mosler’s 
engineering staff have succeeded in their primary purpose. 


AWARD CITATION from 
"Progressive Architec 
ture’’ Design Awards 


It is evidence, too, of the leadership which Mosler has always Program —1954 
provided in the field of bank protective equipment. And will 


continue to provide. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
IF IT’S MOSLER ... IT’S SAFE 


League of New York City 
‘Mosl fe 
os Since 1848 


World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults... Mosler built the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima 
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Monetary Policy 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 


satisfactory most of the time but it 
may not always work because of 
the imperfect arbitrage between 
markets. Freedom to operate where 
needed, according to the Usuallyites, 
would help to achieve the purpose 
of monetary policy most effectively. 


The Historical Background 


All in all, many feel that, from 
the standpoint of central banking 
theory, the Usually-Bills School has 
a fairly impressive case. However, 
the problem should not be judged 
solely from this one standpoint. For 
a balanced appraisal, we should take 
into account the historical back- 
ground of the problem and a number 
of other considerations as well. 

Viewed in historical perspective, 
the Only-Bills School appears to be, 
in many respects, a return toward 
earlier ideas about central banking. 
When the Federal Reserve System 
was established in 1913, it was ex- 
pected to be concerned only with 
short-term commercial bank credit. 
It was tacitly assumed that the capi- 
tal market would somehow look 
after itself. 

This attitude gradually changed. 
By 1937 the System was purchasing 
long-term Government bonds for the 
stated purpose originally of pre- 
venting ‘disorderly’ conditions in 
that market, subsequently to main- 
tain “orderly” conditions. Stabiliz- 
ing operations were undertaken 
again when the war broke out in 
1939. After we entered the war, 
prices of long-term Governments 
were stabilized indirectly by pegging 
the rates on short-term issues. 

During the postwar period the 
idea of bond market stabilization 
was carried to an unheard-of ex- 
treme with the policy of supporting 
Government bonds at fixed prices 
above par. During the 12 months 
ended October 31, 1948, the Reserve 
Banks added $10.2-billion to their 
holdings of Treasury bonds. That 
figure is a pretty good measure of 
the extent to which the System pro- 
vided new funds directly to the long- 
term credit market. 

It should be emphasized that this 
support-at-par program was a com- 
plete perversion of the very prin- 
ciple of monetary policy. Excessive 
Stability of interest rates is utterly 
at odds with the basic concept of 
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credit control. It implies a policy of 
keeping credit easy at all times de- 
spite the inevitable inflationary con- 
sequences. It means the virtual 
abandonment of the use of general 
credit policy as a means of restrain- 
ing credit inflation. 

Having escaped from this fate 
worse than death via the “accord” 
of 1951, it is hardly surprising that 
some persons should wish to go as 
far as possible in the opposite direc- 
tion. They feel that any policy that 
even smacks of dictated interest 
rates should be avoided like the 
plague. And the policy that smacks 
least is to operate only in Treasury 
bills—“the nearest thing to money.” 
Usuallyites regard this as a “burnt- 
child reaction” which goes consid- 
erably further than is either neces- 
sary or desirable. 


The Federal's Independence 


Quite apart from considerations 
of central banking theory, Onlyites 
present another major contention: 
namely, that their policy may help 
to preserve the independence of the 
Federal Reserve System. They point 
out that whereas the present Admin- 
istration is strongly committed to 
the proposition that the Federal 


_Reserve should not be subservient 


to the Treasury, some future admin- 
istrations may not be. Therefore, 
they argue, the present affords an 
excellent opportunity to establish a 
firm, definite tradition that the Fed- 
eral should operate only in Treasury 
bills and solely for the purpose of 
regulating the volume of bank re- 
serves. Such a tradition, they con- 
tend, may some day serve as an im- 
portant bulwark against renewed 
attempts by the Treasury to under- 
mine the independence of the Re- 
serve System. 

Now’ your Usuallyite bows to no 
man when it comes to defending the 
independence of the Federal Re- 
serve. But he does question the pro- 
posed strategy. He fears that if 
the Federal establishes a tradition 
against any stabilizing operations in 
Government securities market, some 
future administration may become 
irked by such an uncooperative atti- 
tude and move in. Or the Treasury 
might simply step up its own stabi- 
lizing operations—which might or 
might not be a good thing. 

So, your Usuallyite argues, the 
best way in the long run for the Fed 
to preserve its independence is to 
‘utilize its full powers to help stabi- 


lize the economy and a‘so at times 
to assist the Treasury with its 
financing operations when this does 
not interfere with that primary ob- 
jective. In fact, he contends, if the 
Federal does not remain completely 
aloof from the long-term market, 
then the Treasury inevitably be- 
comes the chief manager of condi- 
tions in that market. 


Some Technical Questions 


In addition to these considerations 
of monetary theory and long-range 
strategy, there are some vital techni- 
cal points on which the two schools 
disagree. The Federal Reserve’s pre- 
vailing Only-Bills policy grew out 
of a report to the Open Market Com- 
mittee by a special subcommittee 
which had made a comprehensive 
inquiry into the techniques of the 
Federal’s open-market operations. 
This study, sometimes referred to 
as the “Ad Hoc Committee’”’ report, 
helped to convince most of the mem- 
bers of the committee that at times 
open-market operations have been 
handled in a manner that was detri- 
mental to the development of a 
broad, deep, resilient Government 
securities market. The best safe- 
guard against the possible recur- 
rence of such a situation, they have 
concluded, would be to stick to Trea- 
sury bills. 

Usuallyites reach no such conclu- 
sion. They argue that policy does 
not have to be all black or all white 
and that a bit of stabilizing here and 
there can help the market rather 
than harm it. Outsiders who do not 
have the benefit of studying the un- 
published Ad Hoc Committee report 
are obviously at a disadvantage in 
trying to evaluate this strategic 
question. 

It is also hard for outsiders to 
appraise the difficulties that might 
be encountered in trying to obtain 
approval for a departure from the 
Only-Bills policy. The Open Market 
Committee has itself pointed out 
that it can change its policy when- 
ever it may wish to do so and that a 
meeting could be convened on 24 
hours’ notice for this purpose if 
necessary. So, it implies, what rea- 
son is there to worry about the 
present policy? 

Plenty, according to the Usually- 
ites. There is very real danger, they 
say, that the Only-Bills doctrine 
might become enshrined as a perma- 
nent norm. Then, as a realistic mat- 
ter, flexibility and change might 
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become more and more difficult. 

It might well be contended, for 
example, that one of the Federal 
Reserve’s outstanding blunders was 
its failure to intervene more vigor- 
ously in the Government bond mar- 
ket during 1930-33. Such interven- 
tion might have had a very salutary 
effect upon the entire bond market 
and might have helped to prevent 
many unnecessary bank failures. 
One of the chief reasons for this 
mistake was the tradition existing 
at the time against such interven- 
tion. 

It is certainly not anticipated that 
this particular type of circumstance 
will recur but it is possible that 
other conditions may arise which 
might make it desirable for the Fed- 
eral to intervene in the long-term 
market. Usuallyites are concerned 
lest the Federal may not act fast 
enough and often enough in deviat- 
ing from an Only-Bills policy. 


Implications for Interest Rates 


It is clear that this controversy 
may have far-reaching implications 
for interest rates and bond prices. 
For one thing, the experience of the 
past year and a half strongly sug- 
gests that if the Federal adheres to 
its present approach to open-market 
operations, prices and yields of Gov- 
ernment securities may fluctuate 
much more widely in the future than 
we have been accustomed to see for 
a great many years. This may apply 
particularly to short-term yields. 

In addition, some observers are 
concerned about the Reserve Board’s 
seeming lack of concern about the 
level of interest rates. They fear 
that over the years this may tend 
to permit the development of exces- 
sively low rates. Experience indi- 
cates that rising interest rates en- 
counter strong political resistance 
but that declining rates do not. 
There has not been much reassur- 
ance from the Federal Reserve au- 
thorities that they are fully alive to 
the importance of preventing credit 
from becoming too easy. 


"Net Free Reserves" 


Moreover, as one criterion for its 
operations, the Open Market Com- 
mittee has apparently been giving 
considerable attention to the volume 
of member bank “net free reserves” 
—total excess reserves minus mem- 
ber bank borrowings. One suspects 
that the Federal may at times aim 
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at buying sufficient Treasury bills to 
keep the volume of these reserves at 
some predetermined level. 

There is general agreement, of 
course, that the volume of net free 
reserves is a significant indicator 
but it is certainly not a foolproof 
criterion for open-market policy. 
Under some circumstances, preoccu- 
pation with maintaining a given 
quantity of net free reserves might 
conceivably mean pumping more and 
more reserves into the banking sys- 
tem as rapidly as it can utilize them. 
This could lead to excessively easy 
credit conditions. 

Finally, Usuallyites contend that 
an Only-Bills policy may involve an 
unnecessarily large volume of open- 
market operations to achieve the 
desired effects in the long-term 
market. Under an easy money pol- 
icy, this may lead to a greater 
erosion of rates than necessary, es- 
pecially short-term rates. The pre- 
cipitous drop in the Treasury bill 
rate over the past year is cited as 
an alarming illustration of this point. 

These fears may prove to be 
groundless or at least exaggerated. 
This, however, cannot be demon- 
strated at present on the basis of 
official Federal Reserve pronounce- 
ments. No one expects the Reserve 
authorities to give definite assur- 
ances or even to spell out their pol- 
icy criteria in detail. Nevertheless, 
it is a subject of real importance 
and one on which the public deserves 
more enlightenment. 


Attitudes of Various Groups 


There is another significant as- 
pect of this controversy which you 
will not find mentioned in the min- 
utes of the Open Market Committee. 
It is well known that there has al- 
ways existed an element of rivalry 
between the Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington and 12 regional Reserve 
banks, particularly the New York 
Fed. This is inherent in the semi- 
decentralized structure of the Sys- 
tem. It is especially true in the case 
of open-market operations because 
while over-all policy is decided in 
Washington, it must be administered 
in New York. 

Now it seems clear that the more 
rigidly the Open Market Committee 
prescribes the scope and purposes 
of open-market operations, the great- 
er the power of the Board and the 
less the power of the New York Fed. 
This being the case, the problem 
looks somewhat different from Wash- 


ington than it does from New York. 
Thinking among Federal Reserve of. 
ficials does not divide itself strictly 
along Board-vs-Bank lines, but it 
may be more than just coincidence 
that the Board favors the Only-Bills 
doctrine and that the New York 
Bank is among the advocates of g 
more discretionary approach. 

Other groups, of course, are by 
no means immune to occupational 
bias. For example, the freer the 
market is, the greater the profit 
opportunities for Government secur. 
ity dealers. This may partly explain 
why some dealers—though not all 
of them—are Onlyites. And this 
consideration may also influence the 
attitude of some bankers, especially 
those who are dealers in Govern- 
ment securities. 

Many bankers, however, react 
quite differently. Most bankers have 
a definite aversion against seeing 
red figures in their bond portfolios. 
The average banker does not try to 
make a killing in the bond market 
but he would like to show reasonably 
good investment results at all times. 
A free market sounds fine when 
thought of in terms of free to rise, 
but not when thought of in terms 
of free to fall out of bed. So, many 
bankers are none too keen about the 
free-wheeling bond market of the 
past year and a half. They would be 
glad to settle for less theory and 
more stability. Also, some are con- 
cerned about the rapid deterioration 
of open-market rates that has taken 
place over the past year. 


Conclusions 


In considering this controversy, 
it is assumed by some that the 
question is to try to decide which 
school of thought is “right” and 
which is “wrong.” This may not 
be the most fruitful approach. It 
may be that neither school has a 
monopoly of monetary wisdom and 
that neither is completely wrong. 

Actually the two schools are not 
as far apart as they may at times 
seem. Differences of viewpoint are 
sometimes exaggerated in debate 
for the sake of making a point. The 
basic issue here is the question of 
the extent to which the Federal 
Reserve should, regulate Govern- 
ment security prices and yields. In 
a semi-regulated economy,gsuch as 
ours, one can hardly expect unan- 
imous agreement on the precise 
degree of public regulation that may 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 135) 
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Introducing ...the all-new 


Burroughs Ten Key 


adding machine 


Now, Burroughs offers you a new standard of operating ease 
and convenience in ten-key adding-subtracting machines. Light and 
compact in design yet durably rugged in construction, the 

Burroughs Ten Key is new all through, with scientifically 
positioned keyboard and controls . . . light-touch quick-action keys... 
cushioned-quiet electric operation. See it today and you'll agree—this 

great new Burroughs is truly the finest ten-key adding machine. 
The yellow pages of your telephone directory list your nearest 

Burroughs dealer or Burroughs branch office. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan 


September 1954 
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sharingg program 


As developed by Walter E. Heller & Company with banks across the 


country, has the ability to serve both the banker and customer 


simultaneously by offering 


TO THE BANK 


An arrangement whereby the 
bank can maintain a percentage 
of its client’s loan or designate 
a top limit for themselves—or 
both. At times become a secured 
creditor—receive benefit of cross- 
collateral—all with no additional 


overhead costs to cut its margins 


TO THE CLIENT 


The use of additional funds on 
a continuing basis so that he 
can make projections and carry 
through commitments to both 
suppliers and customers, put 
himself in a more competitive 
position— become stronger, 
more profitable, more valuable 


to customer and creditor alike. 


Today when every dollar must work overtime, all of us are thinking 


of ways in which we can improve our services. We invite bank officers 


fixed with the responsibility of maintaining loan portfolios to inquire 


whether our services might be of assistance to them. 


BANKING SERVICE OFFICER 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Estatlished 19/9 


15th FLOOR: 105 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 
13th FLOOR: 10 E. 40th STREET, NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


THE FINANCIAL SERVICES 


rendered by Walter E. Heller & 
Company are not fully identified by 
simple tabulation because they are 
variously coordinated and applied to 
fit specific situations. 


The following types of supplementary 
financing are flexibly administered 
according to experience gained from 
national operations which now 
represent a volume in excess of 
$600,000,000 annually. 


BANK SHARING 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE FINANCING 
INDUSTRIAL FACTORING 
INSTALLMENT FINANCING 


REDISCOUNTING 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT FUNDING 


INVENTORY LOANS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 132) 
be desirable in a particular sector 
at a particular time. 

For exampie, one of the chief 
differences between the two schools 
comes down to a matter of relative 
emphasis with respect to objectives. 
The Onlyites emphasize the import- 
ance of avoiding excessive regulation 
of the Government securities market. 
The Usuallyites emphasize the im- 
portance of preserving the Federal 
Reserve’s freedom of action to util- 
ize its full powers to promote eco- 
nomic stability. Both of these ob- 
jectives are surely worthwhile and 
they do not need to be mutually ex- 
clusive. Should we not, therefore, 
try to accomplish both of them? 

This suggests that additional 
study and thinking may be needed 
to encompass both of these objec- 
tives. May it not be possible to 
devise adequate safeguards against 
excessive regulation without going 
to the extreme of the Only-Bills 
doctrine? And may it not be pos- 
sible to devise procedures which will 
make it easier for the Federal to 
deviate from Treasury bills when 
circumstances warrant? 

These are not easy questions. They 


can be answered adequately only 
after careful study by persons who 
are intimately acquainted with the 
actual inner workings of the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Monetary management has been in 
a continuing process of evolution 
for mauy years and there is no 
reason to assume that this process 
has suddenly come to an end. 

Indeed, from this standpoint alone, 
one might even venture to predict 
that there will eventually be some 
change in the existing Only-Bills 
philosophy of the Federal Reserve. 
And since that view is now about 
as far in the direction of non-inter- 
vention as it can be, change seems 
to be possible only in the general 
direction of the Usuallyite viewpoint. 

As a matter of fact, the attitude 
of the Onlyites may not be as rigid 
as is sometimes supposed. After 
all, they have repeatedly refused to 
be pinned down as to exactly what 
circumstances they think would jus- 
tify deviation from Treasury bills 
and they have also pointed out that 
policy could be changed at very 
short notice if circumstances should 
warrant. During recent years the 
Federal authorities have exhibited 


considerable ifiexibiity in their 
thinking. It an occasion shouid arise 
that would justify deviation from 
their Only-Bius policy, they might 
well prove sufficiently adaptable to 
recognize it. 

It should also be emphasized that 
the philosophy of the Reserve Board 
may differ in important respects 
from the Onlyite position as it has 
been presented above. It would be 
most welcome if the Board would 
give the public the benefit of more 
of its thinking regarding these im- 
portant problems. 

The present debate could well 
prove to be salutary. The contro- 
versy a few years ago over pegging 
Government bonds at par contrib- 
uted greatly to public understand- 
ing of the general role of monetary 
policy. 

The present controversy could 
perform a similar service with 
respect to the question of how mon- 
etary policy should be operated. 
It is also to be hoped that it may 
lead to the formulation of proce- 
dures and criteria which are care- 
fully thought out and which will 
strengthen the effectiveness of mon- 


etary policy. 


Our Mr. Sayer vacationed in Key West 
last year because it was one of the few 
parts of the country he hadn’t visited— 
on business! Staying in close touch with 
our correspondent banks keeps him on the 
move. If you’ve met him, you know he’s 
friendly and likeable . . . that he knows 
his business from A to Z. If you haven’t, 
we suggest he’d be just the man to tell you 
about First National’s Correspondent 
Banking services. 


st 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Harry C. Carr, Chairman of the Board 
B. WaLker, President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


September 1954 
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for Country Bankers 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 


active members of the 4-H clubs, 
Future Farmers of America, and 
Future Homemakers of America. 
Three of the four winners this year 
were girls. 

Awards in the Mellon scholarship 
competition are based on a history 
of the entrant’s long-term farm, 
school, or community activities since 
joining one of the Butler County 
farm youth organizations. 

In each of the three years Mellon 
bank has been holding its scholar- 
ship competition, registration has 
shown a marked increase. 

In addition to receiving the award, 
winners will be featured in the Mel- 
lon Bank exhibit at the annual But- 
ler County Farm Show. This year 
Mellon’s display will include photo- 
graphic stories of scholarship win- 
ners and their work in the farm 
youth organizations. 

Mellon scholarships were initiated 
to encourage the educational ad- 
vancement of Butler County boys 
and girls, Mr. Copeland, originator 
of the program, said. With but a 
few exceptions winners in the past 
three years have applied their funds 
to further study in their particular 
fields of interest, which range from 
stock breeding to farm management 
and courses in nursing. 


Firebug Awards Expanded 


HE Florida Bankers Association 
has approved payment of cash 


Mr. Miller, left, accepts the congratula- 

tions of Vice-president Copeland on be- 

ing awarded one of Mellon National’s 
farm and home scholarships 


Watching the milk-weight guessing contest outside the Magnolia, Ark., bank 
(Story on page 64) 


awards to employees of the Florida 
Forest Service, except its law en- 
forcement officers, for information 
leading to the arrest and conviction 
of persons wilfully setting or caus- 
ing unlawful forest fires, according 
to C. J. Kimball, president, Florida 
Bankers Association and chairman 
of the board, First National Bank, 
Miami. The association has been 
making firebug awards to citizens 
other than Forest Service employ- 
ees since 1950, when it set up a 
$1,000 forest protection fund for 


the purpose. 


Banking and Agriculture 


HE Pennsylvania Bankers Asso- 

ciation has published a manual, 
Banking and Agriculture, which dis- 
cusses how modern agricultural 
techniques can be utilized by farmers 
and bankers in fostering a stronger 
relationship. 

The PBA and Pennsylvania State 
University worked together in pre- 
paring the manual as a special ser- 
vice to bankers serving farm areas. 
It is composed of nine articles writ- 
ten especially for the Association 
by faculty members of the College 
of Agriculture at the University. 

The articles are titled: “Soil 
Tests, Bankers, and Agricultural 
Wealth,” “How’s Our Soil Bank Bal- 
ance?” “Deep Digging Pays Off in 
Soil Surveys,” “General Principles 
for Farm Machinery Investment,” 
“Importance of Records in Dairy 
Herd Operation and Management,” 
“Why Farm Records?” “What 
Should Bankers Know About Poul- 
try Housing?” “Marketing—A 
Challenge to Farm and Business,” 


and “Bankers — Farmers — Pro- 
fessors.” 

Copies are available at cost from 
the Pennsylvania Bankers Associa- 
tion, Box 152, Harrisburg, at $.50 
each. 


“A Stronger Community” 


ATEST Florida bank to appoint a 
farm representative is the Bank 
of Crestview. In a half-page ad 
announcing the appointment of Alex 
Clemmons, the bank said: “He will 
help us and our customers by team- 
work to build a stronger com- 
munity.” 


This newspaper advertisement directed 
at farmers by the B.M.C. Durfee Trust 
Company of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
is a typical example of the bank’s ads 
featuring “Complete Banking Service.” 
(Story on page 54, Aug. BANKING) 


FOR FARMERS 


You can pay bills conveniently with 
a checking account here 
You can borrow money for 

personal or farm needs 


We have many other up-to-date banking services: 
you are invited to do all your banking bere 


B. M. C. Durfee 
Trust Company 


Member Pederas Member Poderes Depoots 
Reserve Eystom Corp 
00 Worth Main Street, Fall River, Massachesetts 
Tolephone 8-666) 
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A Vertis 
P Ubliciz 


ing 


Write to: PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice President 


Financial Public Relations Association 
231 South La Salle Street Chicago 4, Illinois 
39th ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Hotel Statler, Washington, D. C. 
Sept. 26, 27, 28, 29 and 30 
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MAKE your RESERVATIONS Now! 


Aluminum Portable 
Tellers’ Buses of 
Distinction 


(ON POSITION) 


ALL STANDARD BUSES 
NOW EQUIPPED 
WITH THE EXCLUSIVE 
NEW POSITIVE ACTION 
BRAKE CONTROL 


(OFF POSITION) 


¢ PORTABLE BUSES 


Standard and Custom 


© COIN STORAGE LOCKERS 

© ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 

Ask for Catalogue 
“THE STOKES SYSTEM" 


Quality Products Co., Inc. 


P. O. Box 3214 
CHARLOTTE 3, N. C. 


New Books 


Stocks vs. Bonds 


A RE-EXAMINATION OF COMMON 
Stocks AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS. 
By Winthrop B. Walker. The Canal 
National Bank of Portland, Me. 116 
pages. 


Tis pamphlet corroborates an 
earlier researcher’s conclusions that 
stock values tend to increase over 
the years, and that their perform- 
ance is related to the corporate 
practice of plowing back earnings. 

Mr. Walker’s study is the thesis 
he prepared as a student at The 
Graduate School of Banking. It 
takes up the subject of stock-bond 
comparisons where it had been left 
in the early 1920s by Edgar Law- 
rence Smith, whose Common Stocks 
as Long Term Investments (1924), 
covering the period between 1866 
and 1923, evolved a “law of increas- 
ing stock values and income return.” 

Again testing the inherent char- 
acteristics of equities as compared 
with bonds, Mr. Walker made 12 
tests in different periods between 
1923 and 1951. He selected indus- 
trial stocks on the same arbitrary 
basis used by Mr. Smith: 10 with 
the largest number of transactions, 
10 with longest dividend record and 
highest yield, and 10 based on diver- 
sification and largest number of 
transactions. However, for his bond 
list he picked long-term Govern- 
ments, whereas Mr. Smith took in- 
dustrials. 

There are many figures, many 
comparisons, in this illuminating 
little book. Mr. Walker’s testing 
showed that the grand total advan- 
tage of stocks over bonds was $213,- 
700, compared with $119,000 for 
the 11 Smith tests. 

“The series of studies here made,” 
concludes Mr. Walker, “together 
with those made by Mr. Smith, war- 
rant the soundness of common stocks 
as long-term investments. Our pru- 
dent investor can justifiably con- 
clude, as others have, that he can 
continue to hold his common stocks 
with the confident prospect that over 
the long term he will enjoy not only 
a greater income return than from 
bonds, but also a greater protection 
for his capital.” 

He finds it apparent “that there 
is a force inherent in a well-diver- 


sified list of common stocks which 
is constantly working in their favor 
and which gives them a margin of 
advantage over high-grade bonds 
for long-term investment.” This is 
the force noted by Mr. Smith: the 
profitable reinvestment by the com- 
panies of their undistributed earn- 
ings. 

The Canal National Bank of Port- 
land is making a limited distribution 
of Mr. Walker’s study. 


Pension Trusts and Stocks 


Aworuer banker’s study analyzes 
the investment aspects of pension 
trusts activities and their influence 
on the capital markets. The author, 
Albert Sirak, investment depart- 
ment, Peoples First National Bank 
& Trust Company, Pittsburgh, 
made his study for a master’s de- 
gree at Duquesne University. 

Mr. Sirak outlines the develop- 
ment of pension plans and discusses 
their characteristics, policies, and 
investment programs. Noting the 
trend toward more investment in 
common stocks, he says a “better 
combined income and principal per- 
formance can be obtained” through 
a program that includes high grade 
equities as well as fixed income ob- 
ligations. 

“The trend toward equities,” he 
asserts, “has been motivated on the 
basis of income rather than on the 
idea of substantial appreciation. He 
finds that the greatest impact of 
pension funds on the capital market 
is still in the future.” 


MORTGAGE LENDING EXPERIENCE 
IN AGRICULTURE. By Lawrence A. 
Jones and David Durand. Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, N. J. 
226 pp. $5. This National Bureau 
of Economic Research study pro- 
vides an analytical review of farm 
mortgage distress in the U.S.A. 
mainly during the period between 
the two World Wars. 


OxFORD ECONOMIC ATLAS OF THE 
Wortp. Oxford University Press, 
New York. 152 pp. $4.80. Here’s 4 
new reference book of basic informa- 
tion about world economics. It is 
in two main parts: commodity maps, 
colored, grouped in 10 sections; and 
a country-by-country index. 
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Faster, Easier Figuring 


on Instalment Loan 


The Monroe. . .with 
*AUTOMATION . . . simplifies 


the bank’s most complicated 


figure work 


When your customer wants to repay or refinance his 
loan, there comes the problem of figuring the interest 
rebate. With the Monroe Adding-Calculator you can 
Save time, do a faster, more accurate job—and give 
the customer better service. 

Because of its high-speed automatic operation, its 
ease, and—above all—its simplicity, the Monroe is 
often called the Bank Interest Machine. Besides figuring 
rebates, it is a wonderful time saver on determining 
the earned and unearned interest on all loans. What- 
ever method the bank uses—average interest, spread 
sheet, rate control, “78ths”, maturity control with 


Interest 


either diminishing balance accrual or level accrual— 
the finding of income at any date becomes mere push- 
button routine. 

Banks seeking greater efficiency in handling the 
ever-growing volume of loan interest computations 
should not fail to investigate the Monroe Adding- 
Calculator and Monroe methods. Telephone the nearest 
office and ask a local representative to call. By showing 
him your regular interest operations the chances are 
pretty good he can come up with some helpful sugges- 
tions. Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., 
General Offices, Orange, N. J. Branches everywhere. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E GALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


September 1954 
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A Dramatic Centennial Party 


HE Northern Bank of Tennessee invitations were mailed to customers cepted the invitation to the picnic, 
celebrated its 100th anniversary and friends of the bank to attend where they enjoyed a complete 
at the municipal stadium in Clarks- a picnic and pageant. southern barbecue chicken supper, 
ville, Tenn., this summer. Over 9,000 There were 5,344 persons who ac- Following the picnic dinner, Rich- 
ard M. Hawkins, president of the 
bank, welcomed the guests and ex. 
pressed his appreciation to all who 
had made possible the bank’s record 
of 100 years of continuous operation 

under the same charter. 
The Honorable Jim McCord, 
former governor of Tennessee, made 


No matter what the size. or the the principal address. This was fol- 
é lowed by the pageant, which was 


specific need, of your Chicago account, we are presented in full dress and por 


equipped to provide a complete banking serv- trayed the bank’s history from 1854, 

up to the present time. The pageant 

was attended by approximately 
our services are at your disposal. 7,000 persons. 

One of those who attended this 

unusual birthday party was David 


DP ITY NATI ONAL BANK W. Fairleigh, vice-president of the 


Lincoln Bank and Trust Company, 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago Louisville, Kentucky. Mr. Fairleigh 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET wrote an enthusiastic account of the 
party to BANKING, which we quote, 
in part, below: 

“Last Thursday I enjoyed one of 
the most memorable experiences of 
my life, attending the commemora- 
tion of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the Northern Bank of 
Tennessee at Clarksville. Never have 
I seen anything like it in the size of 
the undertaking, the excellent plan- 
ning, the interesting content of the 
program, and, most important, the 
depth of public appreciation that 
you could almost feel. 

“The bank was organized in 1854, 


ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


| 


Scudder Prospectus on request: 


10 Post Office Square 
Boston 9, Massachusetts 


Stevens om 


New York 5, New York 
Re Cl k 117 South 17th Street 
ar Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Common Stock Fund, Inc. 
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A section of the crowd at The Northern 

Bank of Tennessee’s 100th anniversary 

party in the municipal stadium at 
Clarksville 


FIRST BANK 


COAST-TO-COAST 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 


New York - -64 Wall Street San Francisco --333 California Street 
Chicago: Special Representative’s Office, 141 West Jackson Blvd. 


600 Branches Canada 
Resources Exceed $2,300,000,000 
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and during the Civil War the assets 
were taken to England. In its 100 
years it has never failed to pay a 
dividend or pay a depositor (except 
during the bank holiday morato- 
rium). There have been no recapi- 
talization, no mergers, no reorgan- 
izations. 

“The program, held in the mu- 
nicipal stadium, started at 5:30 P.M. 
A picnic supper was served to, per- 
haps, 10 lines of guests: a paper 
plate with half of a barbecued 
chicken, potato salad, slaw, and an 
individual pie. The lines moved 
through in a quick but unhurried 
manner and were seated in the 
stands. I think that all of the people 
passed through the lines and were 
seated in not over 45 minutes. 

“The program started just at 
dark. At one end of the field was 
a stage, on which the scene was the 
front of the original: bank. After 
an invocation, an inspiring short 
speech by the ex-Governor of Ten- 


Money may be able to talk, but 
it doesn’t seem to hear well when 
you call it. 


IK 


nessee, and some appropriate re- 
marks by the president, Dick Haw- 
kins, as a prologue, there was a pag- 
eant depicting the history of the 
bank down to its present-day ser- 
vices and contributions to the social 
and economic life of Montgomery 
County. Then the floodlights were 
extinguished and the commentator 
asked, at the count of three, for 
each person to strike a match from 
the packet handed him when he came 
in. It was pitch dark and the effect 
of those thousands of little flames 
beggars description. Then at the 
opposite end of the field a large bill- 
board with the picture of the pro- 
jected new building blazed out in 
floodlights. It was a climax that 
gripped you.” 


NABAC School Hears Cook, Jennings 


HE proper servicing of sound assets, 
Tend the selection and training of 
competent personnel are the principal 
responsibilities of bank management, 
H. Earl Cook, chairman of FDIC, told 
a seminar at the NABAC School for 
Bank Auditors and Comptrollers. L. A. 
Jennings, Deputy Comptroller of the 
Currency, another speaker, said a sur- 
vey of control procedures in 1,500 small 
banks indicated many weak spots; 
“The record as it stands is far from 
good.” 


The school’s second session at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, had 
an enrolment of 156 bankers from 38 
states and Hawaii. 

First year men studied bank account- 
ing and the second year class bank 
auditing. 

Clarence H. Lichtfeldt, comptroller 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee, is director of the school, 
which is conducted by the Nationai 
Association of Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers. 


FDIC Chairman Earl Cook addressing a NABAC School seminar 


WHEN YOU WANT 
THE BEST 


Gn. STREAMLINED 1c to 50¢ 


COIN CHANGER 


“The Lowest Priced Modern Changer” 


Exclusive Features: Removable top tray 
& inside storage box. 


There must be a reason why banks in 


48 states insist on the MP JR. Metal 
Products Engineering has enjoyed a 
reputation of complete reliability for 
the past 15 years. 

FACTS PROVE you are getting the most 
dependable changer available. Over 5000 
MP JR’s sold throughout 

the United States and not 

one penny spent for 

factory service. 


SIZE: 8"x10"x6%". Weight 9 lbs. 
Sturdy aluminum— gray ham- 
mertone finish. Parts and work- 
manship fully guaranteed. 


NEW 
Combination 


4 
STAMP PAD AND PEN SET 


© Speeds Customer Service 
© Simplifies Housekeeping 
Extensively used by leading Western bank chains. 
Sturdy aluminum, gray hammertone 
finish. For right or left hand use. Set $ 95 
includes locked-in #1 stamp pad and 10 
famous Paper-Mate Desk Pen. Complete 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 


4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
208th 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com. 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on September 10, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on August 6, 1954. 


The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FisHER 


July 23, 1954 Vreasurer 
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WHAT should you find 


in your Used Car Guide? 


AS VALUE 
AVERAGE LOAN VALUE 
WHEELBASE 


SERIAL NUMBERS 


MOTOR NUMBERS 

SHIPPING WEIGHT 

TIRE SIZE 

MODEL NUMBER 

NSURANCE SYMBOLS 
FACTORY DELIVERED PRICE 
MECHANICAL SPECIFICATIONS 


DENTIFICATION DATA 


Your used car guide should include 
detailed information about the year, make, 
model, serial number, insurance s 
and all other specifications necessary for 
quick identification of thousands of auto- 
mobiles. And in the NADA Official Used 
Car Guide you will find all of these features. 


But the most important element in any 
used car guide is dependable price infor- 
mation. On this score the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide has become the recognized 
authority in the used car guide business. 


No matter how accurate the market in- 
formation is at the time of printing, it loses 
its value unless it’s in your hands while still 
current. That is why the NADA Official 
Used Car Guide is published every 30 days, 
with separate editions for six different re- 
gions, making it possible to pinpoint condi- 
tions in your specific market. 


In the NADA Official Used Car Guide 
you'll find all the reasons why more auto- 
mobile dealers, financial, banking and insur- 
ance companies use and depend upon this 
complete, accurate and up-to-date service 
than on any other publication of its kind. 


only $7 per year 
(quantity prices on request) 


———-— Published by 


Nationa, Auvromosite DEALERS 
Useo Car Guive Co. 


1626 17th STREET, N.W. © WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


September, 1954 


Air Reduction Company Incorp- 
orated 


American Automatic Typewriter 
Company 

American Credit Indemity Com- 
pany of New York 

American Express Company 


American National Bank at In- 
dianapolis 


American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Compa iy 


Banco Comercial Antioqueno. . 
Banco De Credito Del Peru... 


Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America.... 


Bank of Montreal 
Bank of Nova Scotia . 
Bank of Tokyo, Limited, The 117 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
Vor 


Barrington Associates, Inc. 
Broadway Plan Church Finance 107 


Burroughs Corporation ...109, 133 


Canadian Bank of Commerce, 


Central National Insurance Com- 
pany 

Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, The 


CheckMaster, Inc. 

Christmas Club, A Corporation 

City National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago 

Colorado Insurance Group .... 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 32 


Continental Bank and Trust 
Company of Salt Lake City 26 


Continental Illinois National 
Bank and Trust Company of 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc. .. 27 


Douglas-Guardian Warehouse 
Corporation Cover Il 


Downey Company, The C. L. 121 


Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 107 
Exline, Inc., William .....107,128 


Federal Life and Casualty Com- 
pany = 


Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation 


Fifth Third Union Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati 


First National Bank of Arizona 104 
First National Bank of Chicago, 


The 
Flowers of Hawaii 
Foremost Insurance Company. . 


Fuji Bank, Ltd, The ........ 


General Electric Company ... 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Cover III 
Hartford Fire Insurance Com- 
pany 04090946 
Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Company . 
Hartford Livestock Insurance 
Company 
Heller & Company, Walter E. 134 
Home Insurance Company, 
THe 


79 


LaMonte & Son, George ..... 2 
Lawrence Warehouse Compsny 1109 
LeFebure Corporation 
Luminous Ceilings, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com. 
pamy, 


Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh 


Metal Products 


Monroe Calculating Machine 
Company, Inc. .......-.. 189 


Mosler Safe Company, The 93, 130 
Murphy Products Company .. 7 


Engineering, 


National Automobile Dealers 
Used Car Guide Company.. 142 


National Broadcasting Corpor- 
ation (Film Division) .... 23 


National Cash Register Company, 


National City Bank of Cleve- 
land, The 

National City Bank of New York, 
The 


National Dealer’s Service 
National Homes Corporation 
New York Terminal Warehouse 


Old Republic Credit Life In- 
surance Company 


Paper-Mate Pen Company 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company 
Philadelphia National 
Th 


Phileo Corporation 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany 

Polk & Co., R. L. . 


Quality Products Company, Inc. 


Radio Corporation of America 
and Subsidiaries 


Ralston Purina Company . 


Recordak Corporation (Subsid- 
of Eastman Kodak Com- 


pany) ...... 
Remington Rand Inc. 


Republic National Bank 
Dallas 


. 
Seudder Stevens & Clark Com- 
mon Stock Fund, Ince. 


Security-First National Bank of 
Los Angeles 


Sedgwick Machine Works 
Smith-Corona Inc. 


Standard Paper Goods Manu- 
facturing Company 


Texas Company, The 
ThriftiCheck Service Corporation 
Todd Company, Ine. 


Union Pacific Railroad 

United Airlines, Inc. 

United States Bronze Sign Com- 
pany, Inc. .... 

United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Company 


United States Steel Homes, 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix 30 


York Tabulating Service, Inc. 108 
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138 4 
om ROM his desk at the great console detected and dealt with. For this Philco telegraph companies, TV and radio sta- 
123 cecal board shown here, the oper- Microwave System provides telemeter- tions, and U.S. Armed Forces. Today 
ating engineer has directly under his ing, remote pump station control, dis- there are more than 1,000 Philco Micro- 
+" eyes and fingers every function of an oil patching, private dial voice circuits, wave units all over the world—more 
1s pipeline that stretches from Wyoming |§= VHF communication with mobile field than all other makes combined ! 
ws to Illinois. units, ig 5 ae voice and telegraph It is yet another example of the 
It is the latest and most extensive oil ont bustin ders ee unique integration of Research with 
1“ industry application of a modern, fast- Application that has made the Philco 
growing method of high-speed communica- And Philco Microwave is reliable, name synonymous with leadership in so 
* tion proneered and developed by Philco year round. The super-high radio fre- many industries—Radio . . . Television 
27 Research engineers since 1941—Philco quencies used in the System are beamed .. - Refrigeration . . . Freezers . . . Air 
Microwave Systems. from point to point across country in a Conditioning vee and Electric Ranges. 
ba With this system, the Platte Pipeline series of relay stations that are not And the end is not in sight! 
iil Company can observe and control every affected by terrain, right-of-way, or the 
se inch of their 1,000-mile pipeline from storm, flood, ice, and rain hazards of 
sad this one master panelboard at head- conventional wire line and cable com- 
6 quarters in Kansas City, Missouri. munications systems. 
20 
Oil pressures and flow rates . . . oper- This reliability, coupled with amazing 
® ation of pumps and compressors . . . flexibility of function, has spurred the 
61 breakdowns or failures in equipment adoption of Philco Microwave Systems 
anywhere along the route are instantly by pipelines, railroads, telephone and 
, 78 
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The OUTLOOK and 


Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 


creasingly close contacts between free Europe and the. 
Communist world, culminating in the recent love sceng: 
between British and Communist leaders in Moscow ang: 
Peiping, right out in public. So, here we go aga n. 

To some the trend is of passing significance. Other 
think they are witnessing the first real conquest of: 
Britain since 1066, a kind of retreat to Moscow. In 
between are those who discern simply a continuatic mn 
of Albion’s ancient balance-of-power game on a glok ‘ 
instead of continental pattern. x 

The height of irony would be for the United States 
to be isolated, not by our own isolationists but by o : 
internationalists playing our hand badly. 3 

President Rhee of South Korea received a warm 
welcome. His suggestion about starting a preventive 
war before the Reds have a chance to start one of 
their own, fell on deaf ears in this country where 
existence between the East and West is the favo 
policy. 

Herbert Hoover’s son, Herbert Jr., is given major 
credit for the conclusion of an agreement in Iran under 
which a group of oil companies of various nationalities © 
will share in getting the wells and refineries back i 
operation. Thus Iran will be able to live without com 
stant danger of being drawn into the Soviet orbit. 


An unusual aspect of the recession was that it yiel 
so well to monetary policy. The capital market and 
mortgage credit responded readily to easier rates.” 
As recently as six months ago mortgage money was 
hard to get. In July total construction expenditures, ” 
mostly for homes, was about $3,150,000,000, an in- > 
crease of $200,000,000 over July last year. ' 

This construction outlook is the best part of the” 
picture because it promises to continue active. Populae | 
tion growth, low first payments, long and various” 
governmental stimuli, are a few of the factors. he 
effects permeate the whole economy, promoting sales” 
of materials, home equipment, and every kind of item” 
required for living today. 


Another unusual aspect of this recession was that it” 
was our very own. Industry abroad has continued t 
expand for the most part. 

Probably the most helpful factor in the whole bus 
ness outlook has been the omnibus tax act and it 
basic philosophy that private business will sing ts 
given incentive. 

And just to make sure, the Government has indi*) 
cated it will not hesitate to apply an inflationary nud ge 
to any part of the economic anatomy where it seemi) 
needed. R. KUHNS. 


The stock market can’t quite make up its mind except 
war and inflation are still possibilities and that medical 
search has not been good for tobacco. 
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